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PEEPACB. 


Large .extracts being made in these volumes from 
the despatches of the Spanish ambassadors residing at 
the court of Elizabeth, it is necessary for me to say 
briefly to what extent I consider those despatches 
worthy of credit. Foreign ministers in England or 
elsewhere are not usually admitted to domestic secrets 
of state. Their private information is generally imper- 
fect ; they are often purposely deceived ; and their 
reports at all times, if unsupported by other evidence, 
must be received with hesitation and distrust. To a 
large extent these considerations will qualify the belief 
which we can give to the letters of the Count de 
Peria, the Bishop of Aquila, and their successors ; but 
there were circumstances in the position of the repre- 
sentatives of Philip the Second, which gave them un- 
usual opportunities of knowing the truth, while at the 
same time exact information was of especial impor- 
tance to their master. At the accession of Elizabeth, 
three fourths of the population of England, a third of 
the Privy Council, and a large minority of the lay 
Peers, were opposed to the alteration of religion. 
When the Queen had declared for the Reformation, 
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it was to Philip that the Catholics looked for advice 
and support ; and it was the chief duty of Ids ambas- 
sadors to keep the party together, and to communi- 
cate to them the wishes of the court of Spain. The 
more moderate of Mary’s ministers who were retained 
upon the Council, were Philip’s personal friends, and 
were in receipt of pensions from the Spanish Crown ; 
while Philip again at the outset of his reign was Eliza- 
beth’s single foreign ally, and the necessity of keeping 
on good terms with her brother-in-law, which no one 
felt more acutely than Elizabeth herself, obliged her to 
treat his ministers with exceptional confidence. 

For these reasons I think it likely that the Spanish 
ambassadors possessed sources of information which 
the representatives of foreign states are usually with- 
out. I think that no deception could have been long 
practised upon them by either party in the Council, 
which would not have been betrayed by the other. 
They write at all times with a certain mastery of the 
.situation ; and in no instance, where their statements 
can be tested by other criteria, have I found them to 
have been seriously mistaken. 

The Spanish archives are preserved in admirable 
order in the Castle of Simancas, a state fortress eight 
miles from the city of Valladolid. Tlie courtesy of 
the Madrid Government gave me unrestricted accc^ss 
to every document in the collection ; and I take the 
opportunity of acknowledging gratefully the attention 
and assistance which I received from the Archivoro, 
Don Manuel Gonzalez. I desire also to express my 
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obligations to the accomplished Count de Laborde, who 
has the care of the Imperial Archives at Paris ; to the 
keepers of the MSS. in the Imperial Library ; and to 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Brewer, and Mr. Gairdner, in the 
English Record Office. Nor can I omit to mention 
the late Mr. Turnbull, who, before the intolerance 
of a part of the religious world deprived the country 
of his services, was also employed in the Record Office, 
on the Cajlendar of the Elizabethan State Papers. Mr. 
Turnbull could have felt no sympathy with the work 
in which I was engaged ; but he spared no pains to be 
of use to me ; and in admitting me to a share of his 
private room, enabled me to witness the ability and 
integrity with which he discharged his own duties. 

A further and most important assistance I have re- 
ceived from the Marquis of Salisbury, who has permit- 
ted me to examine the private papers of Lord Bur- 
leigh, which are preserved at Hatfield. It is impos- 
sible to overrate the value of these documents. To 
know at any given conjuncture the opinion of Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil upon it, is to know all wdiich any modern 
inquirer is likely to arrive at. A large portion of the 
earlier Cecil papers are in the Record Office, or in the 
British Museum ; and so far as the history has been at 
present carried, the information which I have derived 
from the Hatfield collection, though most important 
in itself, is in extent comparatively small. If I live to 
continue my work, and the same permission is kindly 
continued to me, it will be of inestimable moment. 

The frontispiece is from a miniature in the collection 


of the Duke of Buccleuch, who has been good enough 
to allow it to be engraved. 

I have made an alteration in the form of the book, 
for which I must request the indulgence of the public. 
The accession of Elizabeth is the commencement of a 
new epoch in the history of the Reformation. There 
may be persons who, having gone so far with me, may 
not care to accompany me further ; others may be in- 
terested in the later and brighter period, who may not 
care to encumber themselves with the earlier volumes : 
while the story therefore is continued without inter- 
ruption, I have made the present publication the com- 
mencement as it were of a second work ; and the por- 
tion already before the world will be made complete as 
soon as possible, by the addition of an Index. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 


Queen Maey ceased to breathe an hour before day- 
light on Thursday the 17 th of November. 5558, 
Parliament opened as usual at eight for the- 
morning session, when a message from the Peers re- 
quired the immediate presence of the Commons. As 
they appeared at the bar of the Upper House, the 
Chancellor, Archbishop Heath, rose and said — 

“ The cause of your calling hither at this time is to 
signify to you that all the lords here present are cer- 
tainly certified that God this present morning hath 
called to His mei'cy ' our late Sovereign Lady Queen 
Mary ; which loss, as it is most heavy and grievous to 
iis, so have we no less cause a!nother way to rejoice 
with praise to Almighty God, for that He hath left 
unto us a true lawful and right inheritress to the crown 
of this realm, which is the Lady Elizabeth, second 
daughter to our late Sovereign Lord of noble memory 
King Henry the Eighth and sister to our late said 
queen ; of whose most lawful right and title in the suc- 
cession of the Crown, thanks be to God! we need not 
to doubt. Wherefore the lords of this House have de- 
termined, with your assents and consents, to pass from 
hence to the palace, and there to proclaim the said 
Lady Elizabeth Queen of this realm without further 
tract of time.” 

The Commons answered ; ‘‘ God save Queen Eliza- 
beth ! long may she reign over us ! ” The vacancy of 
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the throne hnd dissolved parliainont ; and at once, 
Avhile it was still inoniin^’, the Duke ot hforlolk, tlio 
Marquis ot‘ Winchester, Lord fShrewsbui'y, aiul iiord 
Bedford rode tliroiigli London with the heralds, u\ak“ 
ing known from Palace Yard to the Tower the cluuige 
which had passed over the realm. 

The proclamation had been sketched in haste by Sir 
William Cecil. It declared Elizabeth “ the <ndy right 
heir by blood and lawful succession,” and charged all 
persons of every degree, under pain of the new Queen’s 
indignation, to keep themselves quiet, and under no 
pretence to break the order of the established law. 

In the sudden snapping of the chain whicdi had 
bound them there was a fear that the citizens might 
be tempted into dangci’ous excesses. 

But for a moment the was foig-ottcn in the pres- 
ent. The bells which six years before liad rung in 
triumph for Mary’s accession, now jtealed as merrily 
for her death. The voices which liad sliouted them- 
selves hoarse in execrations on Nortliumherlaiid were 
now aS loud in ecstacy that the miserable reign was at 
an end. Tlu'ougli the November day steeple answered, 
steeple ; the streets were spread with tables, and as the 
twilight closed, blazed as before with bonfires. The 
black dominion of priests and priestcraft had ixilled 
away, like night before the coming of the dawn. Eliz- 
abeth, the people’s idol, dear to them for her sister’s 
hatred, the morning star of England’s hope, was 
Queen. 

So deep had been the indignation at the Sinithfield 
cruelties, so intense the national humiliation at the l(.i.ss 
of Calais, that Catholics and Prote.stants forgot tlieir 
animosities in the prospect of change. Elizulioth was 
the favourite daughter of Henry, whose character she 
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was supposed to inherit, and whose reign was the last 
bright spot on which the nation looked back with pride. 
The Ileforniers saw in her their child and pupil, whose 
life had all but paid tlie forfeit of her fidelity 
to their instructions j in her ultimate submis- 
sion and conformity the orthodox found a 
guarantee that they need not fear from her a return to 
revolutionary fanaticism ; while, as Philip had declared 
in her favour, the Conservative peers and statesmen, 
W'ho inherited the national traditions, supported her as 
the best security for the maintenance of the Spanish 
alliance and for the protection of the country against 
foreign invasion. One rival only possessed claims 
wdiieh wmuld bear inspection. But Mary Stuart was 
Dauphiness of France. In the possible eventual union 
of the crowns of Scotland, France, and England, the 
politicians of Spain and the Low Countries saw their 
own ruin ; and even in religion, however nncertain 
they might feel as to her real convictions, Elizabeth 
seemed preferable to the danghter-in-law of the sover- 
eign who had fostered Wyatt’s insurrection, and tanglit 
every Catholic in tlie realm to fear and hate Ihm. 
Philip therefore having failed to secure the entail of the 
crown for himself, had signified his desire, througli tlie 
Count de Feria, for the undisputed succession of his 
sister-in-law. And though Philip had left behind liiin 
no single personal friend, his position as England’s soli- 
tary ally, as the most powerful sovereign in Europe, 
and as the most faithful servant of the Cluircli, gave 
him still weight in the council, and an authority almost 
absolute among the sincere and earliest Catholics.^ 

1 “ ISTo lit'iie Ku Mixjestatl eii todo ol Reyno hombra a su dcvocion, puro la 
parte de los Catolicos eiitieiubx todavia que el bien y conservacion de la I’e- 
agion (iousiste. en la ayuda y asistcncia que su Majestad les quisiese liacer, 
en la qual parece que v'aii colocando todas sus esperaii^tis y reiuedi*. 


Elizabeth herself he trusted that he could bltid by 
gratitude, if not by a closer tic.^ That a younn- un- 
married woman in a situation so critical should choose 
a course and policy of her own was the one possibility 
Philip ex- which neither he nor any one else antici- 
Kiiuwt pated. Her conduct, ho naturally sujiposed, 
would be dictated by the husband to wlioni 
she would immediately be allied ; and the choice of the 
person he conceived to rest with himself. 

Alone among the Catholic leaders, Reginald Pole 
shared the ineradicable suspicion with which Elizabeth 
had been regarded by her sister. But Pole was on his 
death-bed when Mary died. Among the last sounds 
which fell upon his ears must have been the bells of 
Westminster ringing the knell of the cause to which he 
had sacrificed his life ; and before the evening he too 
had passed away — a blighted, brokenhearted man, 
detested by those wdiom he had laboured most anx- 
iously to serve.^ Singled out, in connexion with Bon- 

Porqiie entiendcn si el Key dc Francia mcticse aqni el pie, se perdcria lo 
espiritual y temporal del Reyno, porquo saben que no curarian sino de des- 
frutarlos y traerlos en su auyecioii, sin atender a lo de la religion,” — il/e- 
monal del Gonde de Fena : MS, Simnncas. 

“ Los GaWlicos que hay; en esta Koyno, quo son muchos tienen pucsta 
toda su esperanza en V. y ea cosa estrana la r.uenta quo tienen con sa- 
ber que hago yo : y quando cl ncgocio hubicse do venlr a los nianos V. 
tendra esta parte por stya, porquo piensan quo scran perdidos si el Key do 
Francia mete aqui el pid.” — De L'eria to Philip, Jan. 31, AfS. 

Ibid. 

1 The recent connexion hetwoen the English Protestants and the Court 
of Prance was so considerable, and so notorious, that I'iiilip attempted to 
make Elizabeth suspicious of them by dwelling upon it. “ Mirad si cou- 
vendria decir tan bien d la lieyna que tonga sospeeliosa a la i)artc de los 
ereges, porquo con aquellos tienen mas platica los Franceses, y confitin mas 
dellos; y que los Catdlicoa nunca se fidran dc Franceses.” — Philip to do 
Ferxa, Feb.: ^Mbid. 

2 “ Murid & noche. El dia quo fallecid su TVIaj't. sus criados j>usieron 
mala guarda para encubrille la muerte de la Reyna, y la pena que reeibid 
careo que abrevid la suya. Dios le hkd miserieoi'dia en llevarle, y V. M<i 
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jner, for the especial aversion of the new Queen, he 
was taken away in mercy to escape a second exile, or 
the living death of the Tower.^ 

Thus it was that Elizabeth was welcomed to the 
throne without a dissentient voice, and perhaps without 
a dissentient heart, save only among the fanatic eccle- 
siastics, whose bloody work was at an end. 

And yet her position was beyond example Kyalbuth’a 
difficult; difficult at the best — more difficult 
tenfold, if she cared to act on any deeper principle than 
the immediate expediency of the moment. 

Statesmen who remembered the resources at the 
command of Henry the Eighth when, twenty years 
before, he had built fortresses round the coast out of 
the spoils of the monasteries, and had replied to the 
menaced coalition between Charles the Fifth and Fran- 
cis the First by calling the united nation under ainns, 
must have felt mournfully how keen was the contrast 
with the ruined inheritance of his daughter. 

The war in which Henry’s reign had closed liad left 
a legacy of debt behind it, for which the cap- EmbaTrasB- 

® y , mentofthe 

ture 01 Boulogne had poorly compensated, flnanees. 
The minority of Edward had been a time of mere 
thriftless waste and plunder, while east, west, north, 
and south the nation had been shaken by civil commo- 
tions. The economy with which Mary had com- 
menced had been sacrificed to superstition, and what 
the hail had left the locusts had eaten. She had 
brought herself to believe that the confiscation of the 
abbey lands had forfeited the favour of heaven ; and 

percii<5 muy poco en el.” — DeFeriaio Philip: MS. Siniancas. . . . 
pialdito Cardinal,” do Feria calls him elsewhere. — Do h'aria to l.>jii]ipj 
ATS. Ibid. 

1 “Con el Cardinal (la Reyna) esta malisimamentc y comenzd m a con- 
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stripping the already embarrassed crown of half its re» 
maining revenues to reestablish the (‘Icrgy, she liad 
eacrificcd, at the same time, the interests of England to 
her alfuction for her husband, and forced th<j nation 
into a war in whicli they had neither object to gain nor 
injury to redress. She had extorted subsidies only to 
encounter shame and defeat ; and in the midst of the 
general exasperation at the disgrace which had fallen 
upon England, she had allowed Philip to avail himself 
of the scanty revenues of the treasury, and had made 
him a present of unknown thousands of pounds, with 
valuable jewels of the crown. ^ 

Although the country was financiallj’" ruined, there 
was still the land, and tliere were still the ])eople to Hill 
back upon; but in the last two sad years, famine and 
plague had been added to cttluM’ causi's of sudering, and 
the long gaps in the muster rolls told a fearl'ul tide of 
the ravages which they laid made. The revolt of tlie 
criticiii commons under Edvvjird liail led idsii to a 
Engiund. general disarmament, ihe art or ivar was 
changing ; and the English peasantry, m far fi'om hav- 
ing been taught the use of harquehuss and pistol, wm'e 
no longer familiar even with their own Bows juul hills. 
Themselves untrained and undrilled, tlieiv natiu'ul 
leaders the young men of family had been entiingled 
one side or other in rebellion or conspii’aey, and had 
been executed or driven into exile. The nobility wtu’c 
scanty and weak. The new owners of the soil, tlie 

1 “ So quoj('( Isabel al Conde tie Ferla quo sabia (jiuj el Iley sc le liabia 
dado ffi-andes sumas de dinero. Contradijd lo cl condo pero on td lieclu) ('ra 
verdad quo la Royiia Maria le habia dado de una vez sictc mil libras y al- 
gunas joyaa de valor para paj'ar cierlas tropas Alomaniras.” — De* l<’(ina to 
Philip, Noveinbcr 21 : iI//S. 

It was believed in Loudon, that shortly before bur dtaUi Mary had seal; 
Philip as much as 200,000 ducats. : 
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middle classes who had risen to wealth on the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, were unwarlike men of busi- 
ness, given merely to sheep fanning and making 
money. Tlie peasantry hated them as the chief en- 
closers of the commons ; the crown and the lords de- 
spised them as the creation of a new age ; while as 
evading in all v.aiys the laws of military tenure, and 
regarding their estates as a commercial speculation for 
the building up of their private fortunes, they were 
looked on by the Englishmen of the old order of things 
as poisonous mushrooms, the unwholesome out-come 
of the diseases of the age. 

“ The wealth of the meaner sort,” wrote some Tory 
corres])ondent of Sir William Cecil, “ is the 
very fount of rebcdlion, the occasion of their a 

insolence, of the contempt of the nobility, 
and of the hatred they luive conceived against them. 
It must be cured by keeping them in awe through the 
severity of justice, and by providing as it were of some 
sewers or channels to draw and suck from them their 
money by subtle and indirect means.” ^ 

On all sides the ancient organization of the country 
was out of joint. The fortresses from Berwick to Fal- 
mouth, although ill the preceding summer some faint 
efforts had been made to repair them, were half in 
ruins, dismantled, and iingarrisonecl. The Tower was 
as empty of arms as the treasury of money. The 
volunteer fleet which had been called together for the 
ineffectual demonstration against Brest was scattered ; 
and thus bare of the very necessaries for self-defence, 
the Queen found herself with a war upon her hands 

1 “The tIis<ro£5seB of the Commonwealth, with the means to remedy 
^era, addressed to the Lords of the Council, Deo., 1558”: Domnstie MB. ^ 
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which the experience of Orepy made her fear that she 
might be left to endure alone, with Calais lost, the 
French in full possession of Scotland, whore they were 
fast transporting an army, and with a rival claimant 
to her crown wliose right by the letter of the law was 
better than her own.^ 

Her position and the position of England were 
Summary Summed up lu a few pregnant sentences. 
Snor* “The Queen poor; the realm exhausted'; 
England. nobility poor and decayed ; good captains 

and soldiers wanting ; the people out of order ; jus- 
tice not executed ; all things dear ; excesses in meat, 
diet, and apparel ; division among ourselves ; war wdth 
France ; the French king bestriding the realm, having 
one foot in Calais and the other in Scotland ; steadfast 
enemies, but no steadfast friends.” ^ 

Beyond all these political difficulties and at the 
heart and root of them, lay the differences of religion. 
The alternate supremacy of the two extreme parties 
had taught the nation to loathe them equally. Yet 
men "were in that strange state that they still believed 
in the necessity of some defined conviction. They be- 
lieved it still to be their duty to profess,, as a Christian 
people, a national creed, while yet there was no third 

1 “ The waTS have consumed our captains, men, money, victuals, and 
have lost Calais. The axe and the gallows have taken away some of our 
captains. It is necessary, that in every shire at the towns’ charge, there 
might be discipline and exercises used to prcpai’O and frame the rude men 
into captains and soldiers, to serve in case of need. All other plagues that 
before and since the death of good King Edward have happened unto iis, 
have been in respect tolerable, and as it were but preludes of one great and 
grievous plague to come. The loss of Calais is the beginning of tlie same 
great plague, tor it has introduced the French Icing within the threshold of 
our house; so as now or else never your honours must bestir you and meet 
with this mischief. Else, if God start not forth to the helm, we l)e at tno 
point of greatest misery that can happen to any people, which is to become 
thrall to a foreign nation.” — Address to the Council; Doimatia MS. 

a Ibid. 
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form of opinion visible to them on which they could 
rest with security. Happily there was one point on 
which, with but few exceptions, all sides were united 
— the dread and hatred of those ecclesiastical tribunals 
whose yoke had been broken by Henry, and who had 
so fearfully abused their recovered power. 

A bishop’s chancellor-sitting in court and proceeding 
ex-officio ^ unrestrained by statute or common The church 
law, and enabled at all times to command the moM/ 
services of the secular arm, was the incarnate rep- 
resentative of iniquity. No fireside was safe from the 
intrusion of his familiars. No act no word w^as so 
innocent but that it could be construed into a crime ; 
and the conduct of the priests in the three last years 
showed that they had learnt from their humiliations 
only a lesson of revenge. Towards them and their 
doings there was no doubt at all of the feeling of the 
English laity. As it had been in the days of Crom- 
well so it remained — an irrepressible detestation and 
scorn. 

Here how'ever unanimity was at an end. The secu- 
lar power of the priesthood was no necessary adjunct 
of the Catholic faith. The accession of Mary had 
found the new opinions equally dishonoured by tyr- 
anny ; and if the reaction had not stained itself with 
crimes beside which the iniquities of the Duke of 
Northumberland looked pale, the profession of Protes- 
tantism as a positive creed would have been confined 
to a minority, strong in the fire and force of their con- 
victions, but numerically small and politically weak. 
But the fanaticism of the Catholic clergy had 
discredited their doctrines and forfeited for 
them the confidence of moderate and reason- 
able men. They had clutched so passionately at the 
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wliicli the experience of Crepy made her fear that she 
might be left to endure alone, with Calais lost, the 
French in full possession of Scotland, where they were 
fast transporting an army, and with a rival claimant 
to her crown whose right by the letter of the law was 
better than her own.^ 

Her position and the position of England were 
Summary Summed up iH a few pregnant sentences, 
ditionor* “ The Queen poor ; the realm exhausted'; 
England. nobility poor and decayed ; good captains 

and soldiers wanting ; the people out of order ; jus- 
tice not executed ; all things dear ; excesses in meat, 
diet, and apparel ; division among ourselves ; war with 
France ; the French king bestriding the realm, having 
one foot in Calais and the other in Scotland ; steadfast 
enemies, but no steadfast friends.’’ ^ 

Beyond all these political difficulties and at the 
heart and root of them, lay the differences of religion. 
The alternate supremacy of the two extreme parties 
had taught the nation to loathe them equally. Yet 
men were in that strange state that they still believed 
in the necessity of some defined conviction. They be- 
lieved it still to be their duty to profess, as a Christian 
people, a national creed, while yet there was no third 

1 “ The vraTs have consumed, our captains, men, money, victuals, and 
have lost Calais. The axe and the gallows hav{5 taken away some oC our 
captains. It is necessary, that in every shire at. the towns’ cliarge, there 
might he discipline and exercises used to prepare and frame the rude men 
into captains and soldiers, to seiwe in case of need. All other plagues that 
before and since the death of good King Edward have happened uiijo u.s, 
have been in respect tolerable, and as it were but preludes of one great and 
grievous plague to come. The loss of Calais is the beginning of the .same 
great plague, for it has introduced the Fronoh king within the threshold of 
our house; so as now or else never your honours must bestir you and meet 
with this mischief. Else, if God start not forth to the helm, we bo at the 
point of greatest misery that can happen to any people, which is to become 
thrall to a foreign nation.” — Address to the Council : Domestic MS. 

a Ibid. 
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form of opinion visible to them on which they could 
rest with security. Happily there was one point on 
winch, with but few exceptions, all sides wei'e united 
— the dread and hatred of those ecclesiastical tribunals 
whose yoke had been broken by Henry, and who had 
so fearfully abused their recovered power. 

A bishop’s chancellor- sitting in court and proceeding 
ex-officio^ unrestrained by statute or common The church 
law, and enabled at all times to command the moM? 
services of the secular arm, was the incarnate rep- 
resentative of iniquity, No fireside was safe from the 
intrusion of his familiars. No act no word was so 
innocent but that it could be construed into a crime ; 
and the conduct of the priests in the three last years 
showed that they had learnt from their humiliations 
only a lesson of revenge. Towards them and their 
doings there was no doubt at all of the feeling of the 
English laity. As it had been in the days of Crom- 
well so it remained — an irrepressible detestation and 
scorn. 

Here however unanimity was at an end. The secu- 
lar power of the priesthood was no necessary adjunct 
of the Catholic faith. The accession of Mary had 
found the new opinions equally dishonoured by tyr- 
anny ; and if the reaction had not stained itself with 
crimes beside which the iniquities of the Duke of 
Northumberland looked pale, the profession of Protes- 
tantism as a positive creed would have been confined 
to a minority, strong in the fire and force of their con- 
victions, but numerically small and politically weak. 
But the fanaticism of the Catholic clergy had Effects of 
discredited their doctrines and forfeited for 
them the confidence of moderate and reason- 
able men. They had clutched so passionately at the 


10 Mistory of England, [Ch. l 

j)rivileges to wliicli they preteiKled that their tlieorics 
entitled them, they had betrayed so incautiously their 
unslaked thirst for power, for wealth, ibr blood, that 
the world was taking them at their word, and judging 
the tree by its fruits. Their foreign policy had been 
as unfortunate as their domestic administration had 
been cruel. A blight as if from heaven had rested on 
them and their deeds ; and thus the teaching of the 
Reformers which had passed away like a dream was 
beginning again to find its way into men’s minds. The 
figures of the murdered Craiimer and his fellow-suifer- 
ers stood out against the dark background of those 
wretched times as the victims of an accursed tyranny j 
and with the halo of martyialom shining round them, 
they became silent preachers of righteousness, more 
effective in death than in life. While again the re- 
formed opinions had this advantage, equivalent at the 
bottom of it to certain eventual victory, — however 
men might argue and wrangle, however tliey might 
persuade themselves that they believed what they did 
not believe, — Catholicism had ceased to be the expres- 
sion of the true conviction of sensible men on the rela- 
tion between themselves and heaven. Credible to the 
student in the cloister, credible to those whose thoughts 
were but echoes of tradition, it was not credible any 
more to men of active and original vigour of under- 
standing. Credible to the uneducated, the eccentric, 
the imaginative, the superstitious ; credible to those 
who reasoned by sentiment, and made syllogisms of 
their passions, it was nicredible then and over mrire to 
the sane and healthy mtelligence which in the long run 
commands the mind of the world. 

In the long run — yet the force which eventually 
maintains the ascendancy is the slowest in rising to it. 
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The strongest nations are the most reluctant to change, 
and ill England especially, opinions, customs, laws, hold 
their ground because they exist, although their logical 
defences may have long crumbled to pieces, and their 
warmest friends may have long ceased to plead for 
them. Healthy people live and think more by habit 
than by reason, and it is only at rare intervals that 
they are content to submit their institutions to theo- 
retic revision. The interval of change under Edward 
the Sixth had not shaken the traditionary attachment 
of the English squires and peasantry to the service of 
their ancestors. The Protestants were confined chiefly 
to the great towns and seaports ; and those Humour of 
who deprecated doctrinal alteration, either 
from habit, prudence, or the mere instinct of con- 
servatism, still constituted two-thirds, perhaps three- 
fourths of the entire people.^ They were willing to 
resume the tenths and first-fruits which Mary had re- 
stored, to revise the relations with the Pope, to sup- 
press the reestablished monasteries ; a cautious adviser 
suggested that it might be even possible to expel the 
bishops from the House of Lords, take from them their 
palaces, their lands, their titles, and reduce them to sti- 
pendiaries of the crown : ^ yet the same writer thought 
it eminently dangerous to meddle with the established 
creed. 

1 “ In perusing tlie sentences of the Justices of the Peace in all counties 
of the realm, scantly a third part was found fully assured to be trusted in 
the matter of i-eiigion.” — Note on the State of tlio Itealin, in the hand of 
Sir William Gecii: Codon MSS., Calig. B. 10. 

■2 “ Perad venture it M’as not amiss as the time and things would sutler, 
to take from all your bisliops the titles of lords, with their places in Parlia- 
ment, remitting them to the House of Convocation, with all their temporal 
lauds and stately houses — to give to the archbishops a thousand pounds 
per annum in specialties out of the shire where they reside — to the bishops 
a thousand marks per annum in specialties — and the temporalties to be 
given to noblemen having need of tlie same.” — Distresses of the Com- 
monwealth, December, 1558 : xMS. Domestic, Miz,, Soils Mouse, 


Such was the condition of England, and such the 
humour of the English people, when Elizabeth a young 
untried woman of twenty-five was intrusted with tluvir 
destiny. Every course open to her was beset with ob- 
jections. She could not stand still, she could move in 
no direction without offence to some one ; and she her- 
self in her own internal uncertainties was a type of 
the people whom she was set to rule. She had been 
educated in a confused l^rotestantism which had evaded 
doctrinal difficulties, and had confined itself chiefly to 
anathemas of Eome. Left to herself on her father’s 
death, while the Anglican divines had developed into 
Creed of Calvinisin, Elizabeth had inclined to Luther 
Elizabeth, Augsburg Coiifessioii. For herself 

she would have been contented to accept the ft)rraulas 
which had been left by her father, with an Englisli rit- 
ual, and the communion service of the first prayer-book 
of Edward the Sixth. But the sacramontarian ten- 
dencies of English Protestant theology had destroyed 
Henry’s standing ground as a position which the .Re- 
formers could be brought to accept. It was to deny 
transubstantiation that the martyrs had died. It wuis 
in the name and in defence of the mass that Mary and 
Pole had exercised their savage despotism. Elizabeth 
had borne her share of persecution ; she resented with 
the whole force of her soul the indignities to which 
she had been exposed, and she sympathized with those 
who had suffered at her side. She was the idol of the 
young, the restless, the enthusiastic ; her name had 
been identified with freedom ; and she detested more 
sincerely than any theologian living, the perversity 
which treated opinion as a crime. In her speculative 
theories she was nearer to Rome than to Calvinism. 
In her vital convictions she represented the free proud 
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spirit of the educated laity, who would endure no dic- 
tation from priests of either persuasion, and so far as 
lay in them, would permit no clei'gy any more to fetter 
the thoughts and paralyse the energies of England. 

With such views it was impossible for her to sanc- 
tion permanently the establishment of a doctrine from 
wd)ich the noblest of her subjects had revolted, or to 
alienate the loyalty of the party w'ho in her hour of 
danger had been her most ardent friends. 

What she would do those most interested conjectured 
by their wishes. The Protestants expected Expectations 

, ,, ,.of the differ- 

a good time when they could score out their ent parties, 
•wrongs on Bonner and Harpsfeld, and have their cru- 
sade against idolatry. Philip of Spain flattered himself 
that Elizabeth, whatever her wishes,' would recognise 
her weakness, lean for support on him and his friends, 
and by a convenient marriage be secured to the Cath- 
olic confederacy. He had sent the Count de Feria to 
be at her side at the crisis of her accession, and it is 
clear that he entertained no sort of misgiving that she 
would not act as he might dictate or desire. 

De Feria himself thought otherwise. Connected by 
marriage with the great English Catholic families (he 
had married the daughter of Sir William Dormer, one 
of Mary’s maids of lionoui’), the Spanish minister had 
access to the under-currents of court intrigue, and from 
his own personal impressions he anticipated evil. In 
her first interview with him before her sister’s death, 
Elizabeth had spoken with admiration of the govern- 
ment of Henry the Eighth. The ladies of her house- 
hold were “ suspect ” of heresy, and “ every schismatic 
and traitor in the realm seemed to have risen from the 
grave to flock about her.”^ She spoke favourably to 

1 De Feria to PHlip, Nov., 1558: Gonzalez. 
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him indeed of Heath, the Chancellor, of Puget, Petre, 
nod Mason, all of whom had been on the on ne.il of 
Mary, and were either Catholics, or politically disin- 
clined to change; yet she had no near relation to guide 
her, and she talked as if she intended to act on her own 
judgment. Her more chosen intimacies were with the 
younger noblemen : “gentlemen abandonc'd all of 
them,” de Feria admitted, “to the new religion,”^ — • 
men like Sir Nicholas Throgmoi'ton, Sir Peter Carew, 
Sir John Harrington, and Lord Bedford — and the 
most dangerous of this party for his virtues and his 
genius, Sir William Cecil, she had chosen for her sec- 
re tary.^ 

To Cecil indeed it was that Elizabeth had turned 
8h-WiUiiim exceptional and solitary confidence. He 
had received her instructions beforehand how 
to act ; and while she herself remained at Hatfield, with- 
out waiting to communicate with her he assumed the 
instant direction of the government. Within an hour 
of Mary’s death he had sketched the form of the procla- 
mation. The same day he changed the guard at the 
Tower. The jiorts were closed. Couriers sped east, 
west, north, and south, to Brussels, to Viomm, to 
Venice, to Denmai’k. The wardens of the marches 
were charged to watch the Northern Border. Before 
the evening of the 17th of November, the garrisons on 
the Kent and Sussex shores had trimmed their beacons 
and looked to their arms. A safe preacher wa.s selected 
for the Sunday’s sermon at Paul’s Cross, “that no oc- 

1 “ En la nobleza todos los mozos estan dailados do, cregias.” — Do I''cria 
to Philip: MS. Bimamas. 

2 “ Cecil qui fiii^ secretario del Key Eduardo me han diciio cierto que sera 
Becretario de Madame Isabel. Este dicen quo es hoinbru ciitcndido y vir- 
tuoso pero herege." — De Feria to Philip, FTov., 1S58 ; Gonzalez. 
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casion might be given to stir any dispute touching the 
governance of the realm.” ^ 

The next step, characteristic both of Cecil and his 
mistress, was to stanch the woimds without the delay 
of a moment, through which tlie exchequer was bleed- 
ing to death. More than 200,000Z. was now owing 
to the Flanders Jews, bearing interest of 14 and 15 
per cent.; and money was wanted for immediate ex- 
penses, The accounts wei'e in confusion. The thoughts 
of Mary and those about her had been absorbed in 
higher considerations; and two of the last bonds which 
had been lying in her room for signature had been used 
by the women in ‘‘ cering the corpse.” ^ On the 18th 
Sir Thomas Gresham accompanied Cecil to Hatfield, 
received his instructions from Elizabeth her- Gresham 
self, and departed for Antwerp on the instant rianders. 
to raise an immediate loan, and to reside there after- 
wards, till by humouring the merchants by honest 
payments and by tricks of finance, he could clear the 
black incubus away. 

Meanwhile, peers, courtiers, knights and gentlemen, 
rode down to do homage and congratulate. By Satur- 
day night the l^rivy Council with every statesman of 
any sicle or partv of name or note had col- j-iijabeth 
lecled at Hatfield. On Sunday the 20th 
Elizabeth gave her first reception in the Hall, 

The oaths of allegiance were sworn ; the promises of 
faithful service official and private were duly oflered 
and graciously accepted. The Queen then stood for- 
ward and said a few words, — 

1 Memoranda in Cecil’s hand, Nov. 17, 1658: J//?. jOcwcific, Eliz., ToJ. 
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« My Lords, 

“The Jaws of nature move me to sorrow for my 
Nov 20 sister ; the burden that has fallen upon me 
maketh me amazed ; and yet considering I 
am God’s creature ordained to obey his appointment 
I will thereto yield ; desiring from the bottom of my 
heart that I may have assistance of his grace, to be the 
minister of his heavenly will in the office now com- 
mitted to me. And as I am but one body naturally 
considered, though by his permission a body politic to 
govern, so shall I desire jmu all my Lords, chiefly you 
of the nobility, every one in his degree and power to 
be assistant to me ; that I with my ruling and you with 
your service may make a good account to Almighty 
God, and leave some comfort to our posterity in earth. 

“ I mean to direct all my actions by good adviee and 
counsel. And thei-efore, considering that divers of you 
be of the ancient nobility, having your beginnings 
and estates of my progenitors, kings of this realm, and 
thereby ought in honour to have the more natural care 
for maintaining of my estate and this Commonwealth ; 
that some otliers have been of long experience in gov- 
ernance, and enabled by my father of noble memory, 
my brother, and my late sister, to bear office ; the rest 
of you being upon special trust lately called to her ser- 
vice ; my meaning is to require of you all nothing more 
but faithful hearts in such service as from time to time 
shall be in your powers towards the preservation of me 
and this Commonwealth, And for council and advice, 
I shall accept you of,miy nobility, and such others of 
you the rest as in consultation I shall think meet and 
shortly appoint - to the which also I will join to their 
aid and for ease of their burden, others meet for my 
service. And they which I shall not appoint, let them 
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not think the same for any disability in them, but for 
that I consider a multitude doth make rather discord 
and confusion than good counsel. And of my good 
will you shall not doubt, using yourselves as apper- 
taineth to good and loving subjects.” ^ 

Nothing definite had been said; yet the words 
seemed to imply that the Queen did not contemplate 
immediate or sweeping change. The Lords n^ithdrew : 
Pembroke, Clinton, Lord William Howard, and Sir 
Ralph Sadler, remained in the Hall. Sir Thomas Parry 
was admitted as Controller of the Household. Cecil 
took the oaths as Secretary, and when he was led up 
to Elizabeth she said to him, — 

“I give you this charge that you shall be of my 
Privy Council, and content yourself to take words of th« 
pains for me and my realm. This judgment oecii.“ 

I have of you, that you will not be corrupted with any 
manner of gifts, and that you will he faithful to the 
state ; and that without respect of my private will you 
will give me that counsel that you think best : and if 
you shall know anything necessary to be declared unto 
me of secrecy, you shall show it to myself only ; and 
assure yourself I will not fail to keep taciturnity there- 
in.” 2 

Two days later the Court removed to London. The 
last time that Elizabeth had travelled that road she was 
carried in a litter as a prisoner, could her sister^s law- 
yers so compass it, to die upon tho scaffold. Times 
had changed. Pier sister’s bishops came to Eiizfibetii 
meet her at Pligbgate. They were admitted wshops. 

1 Words spoken by tho Queen to the Lords, Fov. 20, 1568 : MS. 2>o« ,, 
jwciih'c, Eliz., Vol. I. 

2 Words spoken by Her Majesty to Sir William Cecil, Nov. 20, 1558: 
Domestic MS,, Eliz., Vol. I. 
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to kiss hands — all except one : but from Bonner’s lips 
she shrank as if contaminated by tlieir approaeh, and 
in that evidence of her temper they read all tlunr (com- 
ing fate. No formal alteration could be ventured till 
the meeting of Parliament; but every Iioiir brought 
with it some new indication that the moments were 
numbered of ecclesiastical dominion. Silently and 
swiftly the Privy Council was transformed: 'Montugmg 
Englefield, Cornwallis, Boxall, Peckliam — bigoted 
Catholics, and Mary’s personal friends — witlidrew 
or were removed. Even Paget, the most moderate 
of the opponents of change, was allowed to plead in- 
firmity and retire ; while the vacant places were filled 
by Bedford, Northampton, and the Puritan Sir Francis 
Knolles. The Archbishop of York in spite of Eliza- 
beth’s regard for him ceased to be Chancellor. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Cecil’s brother-in-law, was made Lord 
Keeper ; and within a week or two the alterations were 
going on so fast that “ fatliers did not know tlioir chil- 
dren.” ^ 

Notwithstanding some efforts to check their zeal, the 
The people Loiidou mob toi’c dowii tlic UGw crucifixos. 
priests. Priests if they showed in tlie .streets w'cre 
kicked into the kennels,^ and the Protesttint clergy 
coming forth out of their hiding-places, began unper- 
mitted to read the Englisli services again. The bish- 
ops distracted between fear and fury knew not what to 
do or where to turn. Maurice Griffin, the Bishoj) of 
liochester, died, and carried his mute appeal to a higher 
tribunal. The Queen’s almoner, Dr. Bill, luul preached 
■at Paul’s Cross on the 20th, bidding the ])eople be 

1 “ Con la mudanza del Princi])e y du los officialos aiula tel liavaluinda y 
confusion que no conocen los padres d los Iiijos.” — De i’eria to Philip, Nov.s 
. MSt Smancas. 
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Cjuiet vind orderly. Christopherson Bishop of Gliielies- 
ter, lie who burpt the bones of Bucer and Fagius at 
Cambridge, got possession of the pulpit the next Sun- 
day, to rave mere treason, to be sent to the Tower for 
his violence, and to die like Griffin, a week or two later, 
either by grief or passion. The Catholics clamoured 
that they were being betrayed by Spain ; ^ and De Feria 
could but write “ that his worst fears were confirmed ; ” 
“that he was himself a cipher;” “that Philip’s voice 
had no more weight with the Council than if he had 
never married into the realm ; and that in- all likeli- 
hood there would be an insurrection, of which the 
French would take advantage to invade the realm.” 
“ His Majesty had but to resolve, and he might be mas- 
ter of the situation ; the Catholics would rise to support 
his interference in arms,^ and to lose time was useless 
and dangerous.” “The truth is,” De Feria tug count 
said, “ the realm is in such a state that we ommenda 
could best negotiate here sword in hand. 

Tliey have neither men, money, leaders, nor fortresses, 
while the country contains in abundance every requisite 
for the supjmrt of an army.” ^ 

A large S])anish force was lying idle in the Nether- 
lands. The Scheldt was crow^ded with vessels which 
could be converted with ease into transports. Pliilip 
himself was on the spot and must have felt how tempt- 
ing was the opportunity. Happily for England he was 
incajjable of a sudden resolution, and could only act 
when the critical moment had passed. He believed 

1 “ Todos los fieles y Catolicos del Reyno ponen la principal culpa a su 

Mageslad por no hiiborKC riuerirto ocupar en ellos y hacer lo que piuliera si 
quKKru." —■ Del Comh de Feria; MS, Simancas. 

2 “ Quaudo lo ncggocio hiibiese de venir a los manos V. Magestad tendm 
esta parte poi- siiya.” — De Reria to Philip: Jf/S. Simancus. 
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that the difficulties of her position would work their 
effect on Elizabeth as soon as she began to feel them, 
without his interference. He contented himself with 
charging his ministers to bribe, to promise, to jiersuade, 
to force upon the Council the certainty of which he 
was himself convinced, that without his suj)])ort the 
country must become a province of France. 

Meanwhile Cecil, with a conviction that let Elizabeth 
do what she would Philip would be compelled to stand 
by her, went boldly forward. In preparation for the 
meeting of Parliament, he circulated qiies* 

December. . i , . a . ■ 

tions on. the principal points of uncertainty 
among the leaders of the different parties. The opin- 
ion of the Catholic clergy it was needless to ask. The 
Catholic clergy had nothing to desire beyond the exist- 
ing order of things, except it was a more complete res- 
toration of their estates and immunities. As easily* 
Opiiiionof may be divined the views of the reforming 
uneiand. diviiies. The pupils of Zuingle and Calvin 
saw in religion an absolute and universal rule for all 
times and circumstances ; and by religion they under- 
stood the profession of a special body of doctrinal for- 
mularies,, with the absolute prohibition of every other 
creed or system. They implored the Queen to admit 
■ no carnal compromise with Satan, and to regard her- 
self as a Deborah or Judith, raised up by Providence 
for the deliverance of the Churcli.^ 

The secular politicians had less confidence in truth, 
or were less certain that the Protestants had exedusive 
possession of it. The author of the pjiper on the “ Dis« 
tresses of the Commonwealth ” advised “ wary hand- 

1 ZfiiJera, J568, 1559. 

a Probably Armigil Wade, -who had been clerk of the council at the 
close of Henry the Eighth’s reign. 
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“ The Catholics were in tlie majoritj in every 
county in England except Middlesex and Kent.” “ The 
Pope was a dangerous enemy;” “theological intoler- 
ance was not found by experience to produce healthy 
convictions ; ” “ glasses with small necks, if liquor was 
poured into them suddenly and violently, would not 
he so filled, but would refuse to receive it.” ^ 

Goodrich, a lawyer of some eminence, was more ex- 
plicit and decided. The Premunire Statute Adyice of 
might, he thought, be enforced safely. The ®oo^rioh. 
laws of the realm forbade the introduction of bulls, 
briefs, or letters of excommunication. The bishops 
might be forced again to submit to the Crown. They 
might be forbidden under the old penalties “ to deal 
with suits in their courts for matters determinable in 
the King’s courts.”^ Before Parliament met, it would 
be well “ that certain of the principal prelates and their 
addicted friends councillors to the dead queen, should 
be committed to the Tower, and the rest commanded 
to keep their houses ; ” while the whole body of the 
bench might be specially excepted from the pardon 
wdiich would be proclaimed at the coronation. All 
these measures, high-handed as they were, might be 
prudently ventured ; but it was more dangerous to med- 
dle with opinion, or even to take a step against the 
spiritual iunctions of the Papacy. King John revolted 
against the Pope, and “ was brought in danger of his 
state. Phe clergy it was true were weaker than they 
had been ; but they w^ere “ more wily and wise ; ” 
“ their tempers were more malicious, and the proposals 
times more dangerous ; ” and before they f 

could be “ handled effectually ” they should 
be “ dissembled with and bridled.” Even in the ap- 
1 Do?ne5i:ic ifjS., Eliz., Vol. I. 


preaching Parliament it would be better to attempt 
nothing beyond the repeal of the Lollard Stalutea of 
Henry the Fourth and Fifth, which Queen Mary had 
revived. Deprived of tliese the bishops could no longer 
institute their processes ex officio ; “ quiet persons could 
live safely ; ’’ and meantime “ her Majesty and all her 
subjects might by licence of law use the English Lit- 
any and suffrages used in King Henry’s time ; ” “ her 
Majesty in her closet might use the mass, without lift- 
ing up the Host, according to the ancient canons ; and 
might also have at every mass some communicants with 
the minister in both kinds.” The married priests 
might be “ winked at, so as they used their wives se- 
cretly ; ” and “ the learned and discreet sort ” might 
preach “ the Gospel,” if they would avoid direct con- 
troversy, abstain from irritating the Catholics, and 
reserve their invectives for Anabaptists and Ariansd 
Seven years later Elizabeth told Guzman de Silva, 
Eihaiieth Philip’s ambassador, that at the beghi- 

Eave of her reign she had not been wholly a 

overruled, agent, and that she had been tlriven by 

the pressure of the Protestants beyond tlie point 
where she would have preferred to rest. It is possible 
that she was intentionally deceiving I)e Silva ; but it 
IS likely also that if left to herself she would have ac- 
cepted the policy which was tlius marked out for her 
by Goodrich. PoIiticMly, there was much to recom- 
mend it. The Council of Trent had ])roved a failure. 
The Lutherans had recovered tlie ascendancy in Ger- 
many ; and the Ultramontanes had not yet succeeded 
in dividing the Church of Rome by any sharply-doHned 
line from the communion of the more moderate Re- 

1 “Juagmenl of Thomas Goodrich,” Dec. 1558: Domesilo MB., Elia., 
^ol. 1., Molls Home. 
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formers. Tlie chances were equal that if a general 
council should reassemble the Confession of Augsburg 
might be acknowledged ; while the Genevan theolog}^, 
the articles and the second prayer-book of Edward the 
Sixth, would be certainly condemned. The Premunire 
Statute wmuld secure the national independence ; and 
so long as the critical doctrine of the Eucharist was 
unimpugned, the Church of England might still con- 
sider itself in communion with Catholic Christendom ; 
while the Great Powers could have no pretext for in- 
terference or complaint. Personally and individually 
the dogmatism of Calvin was as distasteful to Elizabeth 
as the despotism of Rome. The practical complexion 
of her genius gave her a dislike and distrust of specu- 
lation ; she was herself in her own opinions studiously 
vague, and she could have been well contented with a 
tolerant orthodoxy, which would have left to Catholics 
their ritual deprived only of its extravagances, and to 
the more moderate of their opponents, would have 
allowed free scope to feel their way towards a larger 
creed. 

Yet revolution cannot be controlled with the logic 
of moderation ; and toleration of those who are them- 
selves intolerant is possible only when the common 
sense of mankind compels them to an inconsistency 
with their theories. The Lutheran might seem nearer 
to the Romanist than he was to Beza or Zuingle ; but 
the vital differences were not the apparent differences; 
and the distinctions between the Reformers were after 
all but iusigiiificaut shades of variety, compared with 
the jji’inciple which parted all of them from DiiT,>re,jne 
the orthodox Catholic. The Catholic believed 
in the authority of the Church ; the Re- ana I'ratta- 
formers in the authority of reason. Where 
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the Church had spoken, the Catholic obeyed. His duty 
was to accept without question the laws whicli councils 
had decreed, which popes and bishops adniinistei’cd, 
and so far as in him lay to enforce in others the same 
submission to an outward rule which he regarded as 
divine. All shades of Protestants on the other hand 
agreed that authority might err ; that Christ had left 
no visible representative, whom individually they were 
bound to obey , that religion was the operation of the 
Spirit on the mind and conscience ; that the Bible was 
God’s word, which each Christian was to read, and 
which with God’s help and his natural intelligence he 
could not fail to understand. The Catholic left his 
Bible' to the learned. The Protestant translated the 
Bible, and brought it to the door of evei'y Christian 
family. The Catholic prayed in Latin, and whether 
he understood his words or repeated them as a form 
the effect was the same; for it was magical. The 
Protestant prayed with his mind as an act of faith in 
a language intelligible to him, or he could not pray at 
all. The Catholic bowed in awe before his wonder- 
working image, adored his relics, and gave his life into 
the guidance of his spiritual director. The Protestant 
tore open the machinery of the miracles, flung the 
bones and ragged garments into the fire, and treated 
priests as men like liimself. The Catholic was intol- 
erant upon principle ; persecution was the corollary of 
his creed. The intolerance of the Protestant was in 
spite of his creed. In denying the right of the Churcli 
to define his own belief, he had forfeited tlie privilege 
of punishing the errors of those who chose to differ 
from him. 

Liberty as opposed to submission ; the natural intelli- 
gence of the living man as opposed to the corporate 
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sovereignty of the outward and visible Cliurcb : these 
were the sharp antitheses which were dividing Chris- 
tian Earo])e ; and between them, and not between any 
special and detailed conclusions, lay the essential and 
irreconcilable antagonism. A via media might be found 
for opinion : words could be used which admitted of 
uncertain interpretation, so long as there was no au- 
thority to invest' them with a definite meaning. On 
the question of authority itself, it was as little possible 
to hesitate as between rival claimants of the same 
throne. The Pope was a reality or he was nothing; 
and no government could seem to acknowledge him 
without consenting sooner or later to enforce his de- 
crees. 

Tims when Elizabeth had chosen her place on the 
moving side, she found it wmuld be necessary to re- 
claim the spiritual jurisdiction of the Crown; and in 
taking a step which of itself would make enemies of 
the Catholics, to restore the Bible, to restore the Eng- 
lish service, and in the question of the mass to leave a 
latitude which would conciliate the Calvinists. 

The last of the papers addressed to Cecil indicates, 
with a rare combination of piety, good sense, and cour- 
age, the course to be pursued, showing at the same 
time that tlie dangers to be anticipated were not too 
great to be encountered, 

“ The sooner religion was restoi’ed,” the writer said, 
“ God was the more glorified, and it might be trusted 
would better save and defend her Highness from all 
dangers.” Tlie Pope would perhaps excom- a.i,ee(,m.go 
municate the Queeii, interdict the kingdom, theT^ouncu 
and invite the Catholic powers to a crusade. 

The French king would attempt an invasion in the 
name of Mary Stuart ; Scotland would go with France, 
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and Ireland would mutiny. The bisliops and clergy 
would do their worst to make a rebellion in England 
itself; and the ultra-Protestants would be iliseontented 
if they were not permitted their turn at perseeutioiu 

On tlie other hand, though all this was possible 
■enough, it was worse in ap})earunce than in rt'ality. 
The Pope had been looked in the (lieu already, and 
his terrors had proved chiefly imaginary. “ Evil will, 
cursing and practising,” might be expected from him, 
but little else. France and Scotland were formiilable ; 
but there too as well as in England were religious dif- 
ferences, which could he kindled and fanned into a 
flame ; while tlie disaffection at homo miglit be held in 
awe by judicious and prompt severity. The extreme 
Catholics who had been placed in office by Queen 
Mary might be quietly and gradually removed. Tlie 
old-fashioned country gentlemen, constitutionally reac- 
tionary and conservative, might bo dropped out of the 
commission of the peace ; and “ men of discretion, 
meaner of substance, ai\{l younger in years,” be put in 
their place ; while the masters or militia should be 
called under ai'ms, officered ‘‘ by young geiillumon 
which did earnestly favour her Higliness ; ” and so 
far as justice or law might consent, no jurisdiction 
or authority should be loft in any discontented man’s 
hand.” 

The laity against the clergy ; the middle classes 
against the higher ; the young generation against the 
old — society was split in two, in tlie normal lino of 
revolution between the representatives of the future 
and the past.^ 

1 The device for the alteration of religion in the first year of Eliisahctfe- 
oftered to Secretaiy Cecil. — Cotim MSS. Printed in Burnet’s CWeol 
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Tlie intended measures were concerted with the 
strictest secrecy. A body of divines sat in the house 
of Sir Thomas Smith to revise the Prayer- Kavisionof 
book, and take from it that sectarian charac- 
ter which in its latest form it had assumed. ]Srorthami>- 
ton, Pembroke, Bedford, and Lord John Grey, formed 
with Cecil a committee of council to consult privately 
with the Queen; and innovation and change until 
sanctioned by Parliament were strictly forbidden by 
proclamation.^ 

But ho-wever cautious they might be the outline of 
the intended policy became every day more clear ; and 
the Spanish ambassador wrote with louder irritation of 
emphasis that England was lost and Eliza- ambaskdor. 
both lost unless she was checked in the mad career on 
which she was entering. He did not anticipate the 
ultimate success of heresy. He believed only that the 
Queen, blinded by vanity, passion, and ill advice, was 
bringing on a catastrophe in which she must inevitably 
lose het* throne to the Queen of Scots. Nothing could 
save her, nothing could prevent so disastrous a conse- 
quence, except her immediate marriage to some prince 
or nobleman in the Spanisli interest.^ “ The moi*e I 
reflect on this business,” he said, “ the more clearly I 
see tlint all will turn on the husband which this woman 
will choose.” That she would marry some one ivas 
assumed as a matter of course ; and at home as well 
as abroad the question who was to be her husband was 
the prominent subject of anxiety. 

The opportunity of securing a powerful continental 

1 Strype, Annnls, Vol. I. part ii. Appendix iv. 

2 “ Quanto mas pienso eii eate negoeio entiendo quo todo el consiste en 
ei mariilo quo osta muger toinara, porque si es tal qual coii%uene, las cosas 
dc la religion iviln bien, y cl reino quedara amigo a V. Mag<l. ; si no todo 
Taborrado.” — De Feria to Philip : MS. Simancas. 
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aniancG, not a statesman in Elizabeth’s cabinet would 
cncouva^e her to neglect. Her life was the single bul- 
wark betvA-cen the nation and civil war or incor])oratiou 
with France. She was the last of her race. All 
England was impatient for an heir, and was nncc'rtain 
only whether it desired her to choose a husband from 
abroad or from among her own subjects. A subject 
would bring no increase of strength. The antipathy 
of the English to strangers had been shown remarka- 
bly in the opposition to the alliance of Mary with 
Pliilip. But the peril of the nation was now so great, 
the necessity of the case so overwhelming, that minor 
objections were overlooked ; and the first prayer of 
every loyal man or woman in the country, alike Cath- 
olic and Protestant, was to see Elizabeth married 
somewhere, and to see her a mother. 

To this matter therefore Do Feria’s attention was 
now turned exclusively. On his first arrival in'Lon- 
don the ambassador, regarding the Queen as the creat- 
ure of his master, had spoken to her in a tone which 
she resented. High words had passed between them, 
and De Feria had absented himself from Court. Eliza- 
beth however was afraid to quarrel with him. In a few 
days she sent for liim again, and affected to 
listen witli interest to his projiosals for her 
marriage. Philibert of Savoy, Philiji’s landless cousin, 
was the first suggestion. But Philibert had been al- 
ready proposed and rejected while she was princess. 
England it was thought would be involved in endless 
war for the recovery of his lost inheritance. There 
were the Austrian Archdukes, to either one of whom 
there was less objection. But the person desirable 
above all others for her, in the eyes of Spanish states- 
men, was Philip himself. “ If she marry out of heif 
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own realm,” wrote De Feria to him, “ may she place 
her eyes on your Majesty.” ^ There would be the 
true solution of all difficulties. The daugliter of Anne 
Boleyn accepting the hand of her brotlier-in-law, and 
submitting to a Papal dispensation in order to obtain 
it, would make a refined expiation to the Catholic 
world for the divorce of Queen Catherine and would 
exquisitely stultify the English revolt. The political 
combination of England, Spain, and the Low Coun- 
tries, would be cemented more firmly than ever- 
There wmuld be no more danger from France and the 
Queen of Scots ; and Philip himself would be rewarded 
for his late martyrdom by a wife more suited to his 
years. 

A thousand motives recommended Elizabeth to the 
Spanish Court, To understand their weight Ave must 
revert to the conference at Cercamp, and the relations 
between Spain and Framte. 

In the close of the preceding volume it was seen 
how the languid but expensive campaign of the last 
summer bad terminated in an armistice, and in an ef- 
fort to make peace. Behind the shield of the forty 
years’ war, half Europe had revolted from the Church. 
The poison of heresy was spreading in France, in the 
Low Countries, in Italy, and even in Spain — exciting 
disorder and revolt, and allying itself with dangerous 
doctrines of popular liberty. The Great Powers were 
recognizing at last that it was high time to close their 
secular quarrels, and turn their swords towards holier 
objects. In the presence of their common enemy the 
Ultramontanes everywhere saw the necessity of draw* 

1 “ Si determine da casa fuera del Eeyno ella ponga los oyos en V. MC 
—DeFftria to Philip: iiS. iSwnancas. 
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ing together ; and for the moment the Catliolie, party 
was superior at the court of Henry the Seciond. 

Thus when the conference oj)en(;d it had seenu'd 
The Confer- that tlicre was nothing to discuss. The 
camp!' French relincjuishod without a, struggle tlioir 
claims on Naples and Milan. They were willing to re- 
tire from Piedmont, to leave Navarre to Spain, to sac- 
rihce every object for which they had wasted their 
blood and treasure. They insisted only on keo])ing 
Metz which the Duke of Guise had defended against 
the Emperor, and Calais which he had wrested from 
the English. Measured by their intrinsic value, the.se 
two poor towns were as nothing when compared with 
the conces.sions in Italy ; and about Metz there was 
little difficulty. But the English, wdio Iiad been 
dragged reluctantly into the war by Mary, wlio hud 
lost all and gained nothing, required that in the resti- 
tution of conquests, their churn should not be disre- 
garded. The loss of Calais had touched the national 
honour in the point where it was mo.st sen.sitive, and 
they insisted and required Philip to insist with them, 
on its restoration. 

The Spaniards were sensible, of their obligations, 
and tlieir own interest assisted in ketqiing 
them firm. The ])os.session of Calais by tire 
English was one of the securities of tire Low Coun- 
tries. It had been lost in a war undertaken .solely at 
Philip’s entreaty ; and the Duke of Alva, perhaps in 
fear that his master’s anxiety for peace might make 
him hesitate, dwelt with distinctness on the danger of . 
forgetting their duty to their allies. 

“We have told the French,” he said to the Khig 
of S[)ain, at the end of October, “ that your Majesty 
will make no peace without the Queen of England’s 
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consent, tliougli all Christendom perish for it. If you 
give way you will lose utterly the hearts of the Eng- 
lish nation, who will turn from you to France ; and 
the French king having Scotland and Calais, will soon 
he master of England also.”i 

Both Alva and the Bishop of Arras agreed in ad- 
vising that the negotiation should be broken off, and 
the war he resumed, Philip would recover his popu- 
larity in London, and England would be roused to 
tresh exertions. If Spain was exhausted, France was 
more exhausted. The difficulty had perhaps been 
raised but as a feint to divide the Anglo-Spanish alli- 
ance ; and if Philip was firm, the point would proba- 
bly be given up. 

So matters stood a fortnight before Mary’s death. 
The change of sovereigns voided the commission of 
the English representatives. The armistice was pro- 
longed, the conference prorogued till January, Prorogation 
and the interval occupied with intrigue. forence." 

Affecting to suppose that the interests of Spain in 
England must have died with the late Queen, the 
French commissioners at once, on the arrival of the 
news, challenged Elizabeth’s right.^ They made an 
immediate effort to separate Philip from her, and 
scarcely cared to conceal their intention of striking an 
immediate blow, if Spain would look on dhd hold its 
liand.3 

The Spaniards however had no intention of letting 

1 Papiers d'Etnt du Cardinal Grativelle, Vol, V. p. 324, 325. 

Lord Cobliiim, writinf? in December to Elizabeth from Brussels, told 
iier, on the aiithoriry of Kuy (xomez, the colleague of Alva and Arras, “ that 
at Cerciimp the French did not let to say and talk openly how your High- 
ness is not lawful (Jueen of England, and that they have already sent tc 
Borne to disirove your Majesty’s right.” — Spanish MSS. Eliz., Rolh 
ffome. 

« Arras aird Alva to Philip, ^Tov. 26: Granvelle Papers, Vol. V. 
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England become an appanage of France. Elizabetli 
was Philip’s nominee, and not yet to be set aside For 
the Queen of Scots. On the 21st oF Kovomber tiio 
King of Spain wrote to assure the English council that 
he would never desert them, and so lie would have all 
men understand.^ Doctor Wotton and the Bisho]) of 
Ely accompanied Arras from Cercarap to Brussels, and 
the diplomatic relations of the Spanish and English 
courts remained as close as ever. 

Philip was then confident that he could retain Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth, while peace was unconcluded, was 
compelled to keep on terms of cordiality with Philip. 
Ruy Gomez it was true suggested that it might be bet- 
ter to come to terms withoirt extorting the restoration, 
of Calais ; but this was only that the allies might re- 
plenish their treasures, and begin the war again at 
better advantage > 

But French intrigues were double-edged. Un- 
troubled by scruples religious or political, .Ileiuy care<l 
Two parties make the most of the situation 

ind tX**’ parties and two policies wdiich- \ 

policies. divided France, he was indifierent which he 
employed, provided he could gain a march upon an ad- 
versary. While the Cardinal of Ijorraine, at ^ercump, 
would have persuaded Spain to sacrifice England, the 
King of Navarre was allowed to tempt England to sac- 
rifice Spain. If Elizabeth would become French, and 
if he could secure for his daughter-in-law the peaceable 
reversion of the English Crown, Henry miglit turn the 
tables upon Philip, keep I*iedmont, and possibly extend 
his frontier to the Rhine. 

1 “Ita enim ab omnibus accipi atque intelligi .volumus, miUo tomporo 
Anglo.s quibns multas ob causas bene volunius cle.serturos sert omnibus in 
rebus adfuturos.” — Philip 11. to tlie English ConuciJ, Nov. 21: Suanuh 
MSS.^THAh., Rolls House. 

8 Cobkam to Elizabeth, Dec. 13 ; Spanish MSS. 
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No sooner was the armistice extended than Lord 
Grey cle Wilton, who had been taken prisoner at 
Guisncs, was sent over to Elizabeth with proposals for 
a seci'et peace. Guido Cavalcanti, who had been em- 
ployed in Edward’s time on a similar errand, followed 
to “ practice ” among the lords ; and Henry himself 
wrote to “ congratulate Elizabeth on her accession, to 
assure her tliat he ever had been and ever would be 
her truest friend, and to express his hope that with her 
sister’s death the only cause had been removed which 
iiad made a difference between the t,wo countries. 
While the conference was suspended, a second set of 
commissioners might meet in some remote French vil- 
lage where their presence would be unobserved; and 
Philip could not , complain if Elizabeth treated him as 
Charles the Fifth had treated her father at Cr§py.” ^ 

Ignorant whether Henry was sincere, or was trying 
only to divide her from Philip — ignorant how far she 
might trust Philip himself when the changes which she 
was contemplating were daily embroiling her with his 
ambassador, perhaps knowing that notwithstanding his 
fair speeches the Count de Feria was ali’eady urging his 
master to an armed interference in England, Elizabeth 
would not reject these overtures, yet would 
not so admit them as to give Philip an excuse 
for complaint. She declined the secret con- 
ference yet professed herself ready to make a separate 
peace; at the same time she directed Wotton to inform 
the King of Spain of the advances which had been 
made to her ; to tell him that she would agree to noth- 
ing which would prejudice the Spanish alliance, without 
giving him notice ; but to say frankly that as England 
had been entangled in the war against the declared 

1 The King of France to Elizabeth: Forbes, Vol. I. 
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wishes of the people, if advantageous offers wore made 
to her she would not think it right to refuse them.’' 

The habitual ambiguity of Philip had i)rovoked this 
partial menace. Although his ministorvS at Corea, mp 
had been true to England, his own language had boon 
less decided. He had declared himself willing to con- 
tinue friendly towards England, but the treaty re- 
mained unreneweJ, although Lord Cobham had been 
sent over to him h exchange the ratifications ; and 
Wotton could only p,' ly “that it were well done and 
past,'’ without expecting to see it done. “ The 
King,” Wotton wrote, “ doth well consider that if he 
should agree to the peace without us, we -were not 
able long to resist the French and the Scots and others 
whom the French would set on our tops. What would 
ensue thereof a blind man cmii sec ; and these reasons 
persuade that he will make no peace without our satis- 
faction.” 2 Yet on the other hand Philip was incTmed 
to make demands on England, which lie know could 
not be complied with ; and Spain was impatient of the 
expenses of the war, and cried out to be at rest. In 
this uncertainty Henry’s advances to England quick- 
ened his resolution, and from other quarters })rohal>ly, 
as well as from Elizabeth’s letter, he learnt tlnat no 
time was to be lost. The King of France had followed 
up his first step by more decided overtures. Going at 
once to the central difficulty he instructed Guido Ca- 
Oftiais valcanti to say to the Queen, that although 
“ Calais was ‘part of the ancient patrimony 
of France, and the French nation would give all their 
substance to keep it,” yet that “ where there was a 
will on. both sides, no difficulties were insuperable.” 

V The Queen to Wotton, Dec. 30, 1558: Spanish MSB., Hoik Hovk. 

2 m Ibid. 
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“ So long it was uncertain where Elizabeth might 
marry, he might if he restored it be opening a door to 
give his oiemies an entrance into his kingdom ; ” 
“but if sl)e would marry in a quarter from which 
France had nothing to fear,” “ an expedient would 
be found for Calais to the honour of both princes and 
the satisfaction of their subjects ; ” while an alliance 
might be formed between himself, the Dauphin, the 
Dauphiness, and the Queen of England, for “ a per- 
petual union ” of England, France, and Scotland, 
“ with a final determination of all quarrels, rights, 
and pretensions whatever.” ^ 

-It is uncertain to whom the King of France was 
alluding as the husband whom he would desire for 
Elizabeth ; but her marrying at all in the French in- 
terest was a contingency which Philip dared not risk ; 
and as little could he afford that she should remain — 
as from her words to De Feria she seemed to desire — 
neutral in the quarrels of the continent.^ On the 9tli 
of January Philip was still wavering ; on the 10th he 
declared his final determination. 

“ Touching the Queen’s marriage,” he wrote tc 
De Feria, “ I directed you in one of my last letters to 
throw all possible obstacles in the way of her marriage 
with a subject. B’or myself, were tho question asked, 
I bade you say notliing positively to commit me, yet so 
to answer as not to leave her altogether without hope. 
In a matter of so great importance I had to consider 
carefully ; and I wished before coming to a resolution to 
have the advice both of yourself and others. At length, 
after weighing it on all sides, I have concluded thus : 

1 Mission of Guido Cavalcanti: Forbes, Vol. I. ' 

2 “ Particulavmente did senal de su resolucion de querer estar neuti-al.” 

De Feria, to Philip, Dec. : 6’mawcas. 


“ There are many and serious reasons why I should 
Philip offers not thiiik of liei’. I could spend hut Jittlo 
Elizabeth, time With her: niy otlier dominions require 
my constant presence. The Queen has not been v\diat 
she ought to be in religion ; and to marry with any 
but a Catholic will reflect upon my reputation, 1 siiall 
he committing myself perhaps to an endless war wltli 
France, in consequence of the pretensions of the Queen 
of Scots to the English Crown : my subjects in Spain 
require my return to them with indescribable anxiety ; 
while so long as I remain in this country, the hospitali- 
ties expected of me are, as you well know, a serious 
expense ; and my affairs, as you know also, are in such 
disorder that I can scarce provide for my current ne- 
cessities, far less encounter any fresh demands upon 
me. 

“ There are otlier objections besides these, equally 
considerable, which I need not specify. You can your- 
self imagine them. 

“ Nevertheless considering how essential it is in the 
general interests of Christendom to maintain that realm 
in the religion whicb. by God’s help lias been restored 
in it — considering the inconveniences, the perils, the 
calamities wlilch may arise, not only there but in tliose 
States also, if England relapse into error — I have de- 
cided to encounter the difficulty, to sacrifice my private 
inclination in the service of our Lord, and to marry the 
Queen of England. 

“ Provided only and always that these conditions be 
observed ; First, and chiefly, you will exact an assur- 
ance from her that she will profess the same religion 
which I profess, tliat she will persevere in it and maiu- 
taiti it, and keep her subjects true to it ; and that she 
will do everything which in my opinion shall be neces- 
sary for its augmentation and support. 
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“ Secondly, she must apply in secret to the Pope for 
absolution for her past sins, and for the dispensation 
■which will be required for the marriage ; and she must 
engage to accept both these in such a manner that 
when .1 make her my wife she will be a true Catholic, 
■wdiich hitherto she has not been. 

“ You will understand from this the service which I 
rendor to our Lord. Through my means her allegiance 
will be recovered to the Church, I should mention 
that the condition that gave the Low Countries to the 
issue — should any such be born — of my marriage 
with the late Queen, cannot be again acceded to. It 
is too injurious to the rights of my son Don Carlos.” ^ 

In announcing his resolution to make this cruel 
sacrifice, Philip nevertheless felt it necessary to add 
that “ although he was ready to marry Elizabeth, she 
must not expect him to remain long with her.” “ He 
was absolutely required in Spain, and to Spain he must 
go, whether he left her pregnant or not. There was 
no such pressing haste as there had been when he 
married her sister ; she w'as young, and he could go 
and come at convenient intervals.” And here it 
seemed, as if for the first time it occuiTed to him, that 
his offer of himself might possibly not be welcome ; 
for he told De Feria not to mention the likelihood of 
his absence, or indeed any of the other conditions until 
he had discovered how she was affected towards him. 
He bade the Count feel his way, “ and not expose him 
to a refusal which wn)uld make his condescension appear 
ridiculous.” “ For himself he wms ready to do anything 
which his duty to God demanded of him.” ^ 
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Seen liy the light of later history, a proposal of mar'* 
*riage from Philip of Spain to Elizabeth of England can 
scarcely be thought of without a smile ; yet Pliilip was 
indisputably serious, and in offering his hand he Avas 
offering the most sj)lendid alliance in the world. Had 
the proposal itself beem simply communicated to !ier, 
unaccotnpauied by Philip’s thoughts about it, Elizabeth 
would have felt herself bound to refuse with courtesy. 
But the fates were unfavourable. The improvident 
Count de Feria permitted his master’s letter to bo seen 
by the ladies of the palace, whom he "was endeavouring 
to interest in the cause. The contents of it, or per- 
haps the despatch itself, reached Elizabeth’s eye ; ^ and 
the value of the offer was not improved when it \vas 
represented as a sacrifice to duty. 

Wlien the Count opened the subject with her, she 
How Eliza- was already prepared with her reply. She 

bL‘threc,ei-vod . ^ i n t i ^ ^ y . i 

th« offer. was conscious, she said, ox the honour wdncli 
had been done her 5 she was aware of the valueTo the 
realm of the King of Spain’s alliance ; but His Majesty’s 
friendship was as sufficient for her protection as his 
love. She had no desire to marry, and she did not be- 
lieve in the power of the Pope to allow her to have 
her sister’s husband. 

De Feria threatened her with the Queen of Scots. 
She declined to consider the Queen of Scots’ chances 
to be as large as he described them ; and finally, her 
sense of humour getting the better of her, she said, 
laughing, she feared the King of Spain would prove a 

1 “ Despues quo su M'l. escribiO la rcsolucion destos negocioa, sc 00111011- 
z5.roii a traar, usundo el buen niodo quo parociO convoiiir, quo luo gaiiiir 
la.s voliuitadca de sus mugeros de cuinani. I'arece quo la iioyna ba visto 
las cartas do au lo qmil dobe advertirse muelio.” — Memorud dd Cmuk 
de Feria ; IIS, Bimancus, 
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bad husband, he would come to England and marry 
her, and then desert her and go home.^ V 

True to her nature, however, Elizabeth would not 
give a positive refusal. If she was determined, she 
affected to bo irresolute ; and the Count could only con- 
jecture tliat her ffjial answer would be unfavourable. 

Thus at home and abroad the new year found all 
parties watching each other, and under 

the surface. The English Parliament was to meet on 
the 23d of January ; a fortnight later the Conference 
was to reassemble at Cambray. On Sunday the 16th, 
the day after she had received Philip’s proposals, the 
Queen was crowned at the Abbey. 

The week preceding was spent according to custom 
at the Tower. On the Saturday there was the usual 
pageant, when she was taken in state to Westminster. 

Elizabeth liad been disciplined into self-control by 
danger and suffering. Her more serious feelings she 
habitually concealed ; and when she spoke on such sub- 
jects, it was either with diplomatic reserve or with an 
elfish and mocking irony. On occasions however her 
deeper emotions refused to be stifled; and as she passed 
out to her carriage under the gates of the ^ 
Tower, fraught to her with such stern remem- 
brances, she stood still, looked up to heaven, and said — ■ 

“ Oh Lord, Almighty and Everlasting God, I give 
thee most humble thanks that thou hast been so merci- 
ful unto me as to spare me to behold this joyful day ; 
and I acknowledge that thou hast dealt wonderfully and 
tnercifully with me. As thou didst with thy servant 
Daniel the prophet, whom thou deliveredst out of the 

1 “ Diversas personas le liabian dicho que su M‘i. habla do veuir aqui a 
casarse con ella y irsc luego a Espana lo qnal dijo con mucha risa.” — 
mortal del Condede Feria: MS. Simancas. 
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den, frotn the cruelty of the raging lions, even so I was 
overwhohued, and only by thee delivcrod. To thee, 
therefore, onljr be thanks, honour, and praise forever. 
Amen.” 

She then took her scat, and passed on, — passed on 
througli thronged streets and under crowded balconies, 
amidst a people to whom her accession was as the ris- 
ing of tlie sun. Away in the country the Protestants 
were few and the Catholics many. But the Londoners 
were the first-born of the Reformation, whom the lurid 
fires of Smitlifield had worked only into fiercer convic- 
tions. The aldermen wept for joy as she went by. 
Groups of children waited for her with their little 
songs at the crosses and conduits. Poor women, 
though it was mid-winter, flung nosegays into her lap. 
In Oheapside the Corpoi'ation presented her with an 
English Bible. She kissed it, “ thanking the City for 
their goodly gift,” and saying “she would diligently 
read therein.” One of the crowd, recollecting who 
first gake the Bible to England, exclaimed, “Re- 
member old King Harry the Eighth ; ” and a gleam 
of light passed over Elizabetli’s face — “a natural 
child,” says HoHiished, “ who at the very remembrance 
of her father’s name took so great a joy that all men 
may well think that as she rejoiced at his name whom 
the realm doth still hold of so worthy memory, so in 
her doings she will resemble the same.” 

The ceremony the next day was performed by Oglo- 
Tiie corona- tliorpc, the Bishop of Carlisle. The Arch- 
bishop of York, to whom the duty would nat- 
urally have fallen, liad been alarmed by the English 
litany and refused to officiate ; but his example was 
not followed. The bishops waited till the quarrel was 
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commenced by tbe Queen, and were generally present 
at tlie Abljey. Mass was sung as usual, and the occa- 
sion passed off with no particular remark. 

The opening of Parliament was the one subject 
wdu'ch absorbed attention. How would tlie Houses 
accept the intended policy of the Queen ? Four new 
peers had been created at the coronation. The earl- 
dom of Hertford was revived in favour of Edward 
Seymour son of the Protector. Lord Thomas Plow- 
ard, Surrey’s younger brother, was made Lord How- 
ard of Binden. Sir Henry Carey, the Queen’s cousin, 
became Lord Hunsdon ; and Sir Oliver St. John w’-as 
created Baron St. John of Bletso. Including these, 
the lay peerage of England consisted but of sixty-one 
persons, of whom it is to be observed that eighteen 
were either unable or unwilling to appear at Eliza- 
beth’s first Parliament, while twelve who were present 
at the opening very soon discontinued their attendance. 
Their proxies for the most part were held by Bedford 
and Clinton, and their votes therefoi*e were given to 
the Government. But the personal absence of half 
the peers implied but a cold welcome to the new sov- 
ereign. 

The Bench of Bishops also was proportionately thin. 
Rreginald Pole for some unknown reason had left sev- 
eral sees untenanted. The accession of Elizabeth had 
been followed by a remarkable mortality among those 
whom it found in possession ; and before Parliament 
met there were a dozen bishoprics vacant for the 
Queen to fill, as De Feria expressed it, with as many 
ministers of Lucifer.^ Of the surviving prelates, some 

1 Dc Feria, in Iris irritation, credited Pole with the whole deficiency — 
“Aqnel maldito Cardinal dexd doce ohispados por proveer cn los quale* 
pondran ahora doce nriuistros de Lqcifer.”: — De Feria to Philip, Feb. 20' 
MB. Biniancas, 


were ineapacitated by age, some by sickness, from 
attending to their places; and thus, witJiout violence 
being used to thin their phalanx, ten was the hn-gest 
number which they were ever able to muster on tlie 
most important debate of the session. 

For the Commons, the* Catholics were loud in their 
comi)laints of the unfairness of tlie elections ; and it 
may be assumed as certain, that a government which 
had contemplated the removal of every Catholic mag- 
istrate in the kingdom, exerted itself to the utmost in 
securing the return of its friends. It is equally cer- 
tain — inasmuch as five years later two justices of tiie 
peace out of three were even then reported to be unfa- 
vourable to the Reformation — that when parties ap- 
proached an equality the Crown was in no condition to 
use violence. Constitutional opposition however was 
yet as imperfectly understood ; and the d^alFeeted on 
either side looked rather to rebellion when the govern- 
ment was against them than to the tedious processes 
of Parliament. The universal liori'or of the late reign 
forced the defenders of its principles into the shade, and 
the moving party though numerically the weakest were 
the young, the eager, and the energetic. The Catho- 
lics left the field to their adversaries ; and town and 
country chose their representatives among those who 
were most notorious for their hatred of popes and 
priesthoods.^ 

A slight indisposition obliged Elizabeth to postpone 
Miameat opening for two days. On the 25th tlie 
oijeiis. session began, and for the first time she stood 
as Queen face to face with her subjects. 

Her position was singularly lonely. The mortality 

1 “ Estc Pai'laraenfo es de personas escogidas en todo ol Reyno log mas 
sireges y pervei’sos." 3IS. tiimancas. ^ 
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in the Tudor race which had raised her to the throne 
had left her also with scarcely a relation in the world. 
Her nearest kinswoman was the rival claimant of her 
crown ; and she herself, as she appeared in the House - 
of Lords, a young woman not yet twenty-six, must 
have felt that in her high estate, she had but herself 
alone, her own resolution, her own prudence, her own 
energy, to depend uj)on ; the last of the royal blood, the 
centre of a revolutionary hurricane, which with such 
skill as she possessed she was set to guide and to curb. 

Of tliose who were round her, the figures of some 
few, with the help of such scanty light as remains, may 
be looked at specially and distinctly. First on the 
bench of bishops sat Heath, and next him Bonner, 
standing out with unshaken daring to brave the execra- 
tion which was heaped upon his name. After Bonner 
came Pates, Bishop of Worcester, attainted by tienry 
the Eighth for high treason — one of Pole’s mission- 
aries of treason, who had sat in the Council of Trent. 
Next him was White, Bishop of Winchester, who had 
distinguished himself by a violent sermon at Queen 
Mary’s funeral. Of the three other bishops, Baynes, 
Scott, and Oglethorpe, the two first were equally noto- 
rious fanatics. The Abbot of Westminster, Fccken- 
ham, was he who had gone on the vain mission to 
shake the faith of Lady Jane Grey. 

Leaving the churchmen, soon to disappear all of them 
into their proper darkness, we look next to the Keeper 
of the Great Seal. Sir Nicholas Bacon, sjr Nicholas 
father of the more famous ChanGellor, had 
grown into notice as a lawyer in the time of Henry 
the Eighth. He had married a daughter of Sir Antony 
Cooke, being thus Cecil’s brother-in-law '; and, with 
Lady Bacon, was an advanced Protestant, inclining 
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over tlie borders towards Calviiiisin.^ His eldest; son 
Antony was a child, Francis was not yet born. He 
hiniseK:* was approaching middle age — a large corpu- 
lent man, with a square massive face deeply lined, 
high arched eyebrows, and a liigh nose, the ex})rossion 
keen, hard, and unsparing, yet u]>riglit aiul noble. 
Unknown as yet as a statesman. Bacon it is likely 
owed his advancement to the recommendation of Cecil. 

If Bacon represented the incoming era, the Mar- 
The Marquis qnis of Winchester repi’eseiitcd the era which 
ter. was passing away. Paulet, Marquis of Win- 

chester, could remember a Plaiitagenet king, and Bos« 
worth field. He was advanced in years when Queen 
Catherine was divorced ; and having survived all 
changes of creed, having been made a peer by Henry, 
created a marquis by Edward, and having afterwards 
been the chief instrument in saving Mary’s crown — 
“the Shebua” of Knox, “the crafty fox with a fair 
countenance,” — he was to he seen in his office of 
High Treasurer in Elizabeth’s first Parliament, ciglity- 
four years old, still vigorous and serviceable. Ills 
letters continued for years to allow a mind as clear and 
a hand as steady as those of the host of the contemjio- 
raries of his grand-children. His principle was loyalty 
to the family of Henry VTIL ; his creed, {’aitli in God 
and English freedom, and hate of fanatics, Catholic or 
Protestant. 

The Duke of Norfolk, first of the English peers, 
TheDukoof youiig aiid untried. He for tlie present 
Norfolk. guided, and the Howard family was ri'p- 

rcsented, by his uncle William, Lord of' Etliiigluim, to 

i Sir Antony Cooke, as ho waa called, Inid boon apokeii of 

for Chancellor, he too being in close intimacy with tiie Genevans, yet not 
disposed to go all lengths with them. Zurich Letters^ pp. 1, 17, and ;J'2. 
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whom above all other Englishmen Elizabeth owed her 
life and throne. 

Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, Norfolk’s father-in-law, 
like the Marquis of Winchester, had served me -Earl cf 
under three sovereigns and under three 
creeds. He had been one of the executors of the will 
of Henry the Eighth ; it was he who arrested North- 
iimberland at Cambridge ; he had been steward of 
Mary’s household i he had acted as High Constable at 
Elizabeth’s coronation; and being a widower he was 
named among those who might aspire to the Queen’s 
hand. But he moved in a cloud, suspected of aims 
which he would not avow, without a conviction, wnth- 
out a purpose, feared by all men and trusted by none. 

The Earl of Pembroke was a soldier, and the ablest 
which England possessed. Pembroke, with me Eari of 
Lord Russell, had suppressed the insurrec- 
tion under Edward. Pembroke led the English coii" 
tingent at St. Quentin, and had commanded in Lon- 
don on the memorable morning when Sh’ Thomas 
Wyatt came in from Knightsbridge. His wealth was 
enormous: as President of the Welsh Marches, he 
was supposed to be able to bring two thousand men 
into the field. But he had been employed by Mary 
chiefly because she could not afford to alienate so pow- 
erful a subject. Pie had looked coldly on her proceed- 
ings, and in turn had been coldly regarded. He had 
been among the first to support Elizabeth with his 
presence at Hatfield; and his growing allegiance to 
Protestantism placed him on the committee of four 
which had determined on the change of religion. 

Lord P’rancis Russell, Earl of Bedfoi'd, was the fa- 
vourite above all English noblemen of the ex- meEariof 
treane reformers. In the late reign he was 
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one of the few of high rank who had not cared to con- 
cea] his opinions ; and although Maiy had not dared 
to proceed to extremities against him, he liad been im- 
prisoned, and had been released only to go into volun- 
tary exile. He had travelled into Italy, paying a visit 
by the way to the refugees at Zurich j and the Ge- 
nevans looked to him afterwards as their surest friend 
in Elizabeth’s cabinet. In appearance he was a heavy 
ungainly man, distinguished chiefly by the huge di- 
mensions of his head. When Charles of Austria was 
a suitor for Elizabeth’s hand, and questions were asked 
of his person, the Earl of Bedford’s large head was 
the comparison made use of in his disparagement : ^ but 
his expression, like that of Bacon, was stern and pow- 
erful ; the world as he knew it was no place for the 
softer virtues ; and those only could play their parts 
there to good purpose whose tempers were as hard as 
the age and whose intellects had an edge of* steel. 

The Catholic leader among the Peers, in default of 
Lord Mou- Norfolk, was Antony Browne, son of Henry 
the Eighth’s Master of the Horse, created 
by Mary Lord Montague, in right of descent by the 
female line from the Nevilles. In the distraction of 
families, one of his sisters was the wife of the Puritan 
Lord John Grey, the other was Countess of Kildare. 
Montague himself, with the estates of the Countess 
oi* Salisbury, had inherited her principles and her fear- 
lessness. But his character with that of all others 
then passing into prominence will unfold itself with 
the story. 

The Queen took her seat upon the throne. The 
Tu^speeeb. Commons were called to the bar. Sir Nich- 
ruroue. olas Bacon then rose and spoke. 

1 “ Del Carlos dicen (jue tiene la cabeza mayor quo el Conde do Bedford.” 
The Bishop of Aquila to the Count de Feria, May 29, 1SS9: MS. Smancaa. 
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After throwing himself on the courtesy of the Houses, 
he said that he was directed by her Majesty to explain 
the causes for which they were assembled. 

Her Majesty having God before her eyes, desired 
to seek “ before all things the advancement of His 
honour and glory as the sure and infallible foundation 
on which to erect her policy.” “This foundation 
being well laid, good success would follow in all else ; 
without it nothing could be looked for but continual 
alteration and change ; things much to be eschewed in 
all good governance, and most of all in matters of 
faith and religion.” “ Her Majesty’s desire was to 
secmre and unite the people of the realm in one uni- 
form order to the honour and glory of God and to 
general tranquillity ; ” “ she required the Parliament 
therefore, for the duty they owed to Him whose cause 
it was, and for their country’s sake whose creed it 
concerned, to use their best diligence for the estab- 
lishing of that which should be most convenient for 
so godly a purpose.” They would consider no pri- 
vate interests or personal respects. They would “ for- 
bear, and as a great enemy to good counsel flee from 
all contentious reasonings and disputations, all sophis- 
tical, captious and frivolous arguments and quiddities 
meoter for ostentation of wdt than a consultation in 
weiglitier matters, more beseeming for schools than 
for the Parliament House ” — the Queen required 
tJiem to “ oscliew contumelious and opprobrious words, 
as heretic, schismatic, and Papist, as causes of dis- 
pleasure and malice, enemies to concord' and unity, 
the very marks which they were now to shoot at; ” 
and as on the one hand they would “ devise nothing 
which in continuance of time might breed idolatry and 
superstition,” so “ they would take heed by no licem 
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tioiis or loose handling to gire occasion for contempt 
and irreYerent behaviour towards God or godly things.” 

Touching then on scriptural illustrations of the 
dangers of both these extremes, and expressing in a 
graceful comparison with Esther, Elizabeth’s earnest 
aim to do only what should be just and acceptable in 
God’s, sight, he concluded that part of his subject in 
these words — 

“ Forced by our duties to God, forced thereto by 
his punishments, provoked by his benefits, drawn by 
our love to our country, encouraged by so princely a 
patroness, let us in God’s name go about this work en- 
deavouring ourselves with all diligence to make such 
laws as may tend to the establishment of God’s Church 
and the tranquillity of this realm.” 

Turning next to the condition of the country, he 
spoke of the change of sovereigns. The Crown, he 
eaid, had fallen to a princess who intended to govern 
with the advice of the estates of her realm ; to put 
down evil-doers “ without rigour and extremity,” yet 
without “ indulgence or foolish pity ; ” a princess that 
neither was nor ever would be “ so wedded to her own 
will and fantasy,” that “for the satisfaction of it” she 
would bring her people into bondage “ or give occa- 
sion for tumults and stirs,” such “ as had risen of late 
days ; ” a princess that never for private aftection 
would advance the quarrel of a foreign prince and im- 
jDoverisli her realm; a princess to, whom “nothing — 
no worldly thing under the sun — was so dear as the 
love and good-will of her subjects.” 

All this was of happy augury. On the otlier hand 
Calais was lost — Calais the glory of England, the 
fear of England’s enemies ; Calais the mart for its 
merchants ; Calais the guardian of the Channel. 
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The particular loss would have been of less conse- 
quence if “ what had been lightly lost might lightly be 
recovered ; ” but the revenue of the Crown had been 
wasted ; guns, men, ships, stores, squandered and lost ; 
enormous debts were owing abroad, with “biting in- 
terest” so long as they were left unpaid. War was 
daily growing more expensive ; and England, sur- 
rounded with enemies, was unprovided with the com- 
monest means of defence. The Parliament must look 
to it : when there -was danger of fire “they plucked 
down part of their houses to save the rest.” “ The 
wise merchant in adventures of danger ” insured him- 
self against loss. The Queen was most unwilling to 
burden her subjects; but “the ragged State torn by 
misgovernrnent ” could no longer be trifled with. 

“ Her Highness,” the Lord Keeper concluded, “ has 
commanded me to say, that were it not for the preser- 
vation of your ownselves and the surety of the State, 
she would rather have adventured her own life than 
troubled you. And albeit you yourselves see that this 
is no matter of will, no matter of displeasure, no pri- 
vate cause of her own ; but for the defence of our 
country and the preservation of eveiy private man’s 
home and family, her Majesty’s pleasure is that noth- 
ing shall be demanded of her loving subjects but that 
which they of their own free liberality be contented 
frankly and freely to offer; so great is the trust and 
confidence that she reposeth in them, and the love and 
affection that she bears towards them.” ^ 

Five days passed. On Monday the 30th 
the business of the Session commenced. 

1 Speech of Sir N. Bacon, 1558-59.’ MS. Earleian, 398. Printed ia 
. Dewea’ Jiwmcjfe 

LiBHARYO.’ 
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In the Commons, the first qnestion was t>l' sn])p!y ; 
a committee of twenty-four was appointed to draw up 
a Money Bill. In the Lords, tbo same day, an Act 
was introduced to reannex the first fruits of ecclesias- 
tical benefices to the Crown. In both Houses, the 
general policy which the Queen intended to ])ursue 
was sketched in outline ; Cecil, Bedford, and Sussex 
most distinguishing themselves. “ The Parliament 
has begun,” De Peria wrote on the 31st. “ It is al- 

ready proposed to repeal the late laws, and to change 
religion. The Catholics are in the utmost alarm, and 
have no hope bat in your majesty.” ^ 

The First Fruits Bill — so slight regard was there 
Therirflt anywhere for the temporal interests of the 
i’ruits uiu, clergy — w'as swept in four days threwgb tiie 
Upper House, amidst the clamours of the bishops.^ 
The Commons were no less expeditious. On 
rebraary. the Ist of February a Toiihage and Pound- 
age Act was introduced.^ On the 3d the Committee 
was prepared with the Subsidy Bill. 

It will he remembered that in Mary’s last Parlia- 
ment the Commons, in distrust of Philip’s influence on 
the Queen, had granted half only of the sum which 
was then demanded of them, undertaking to furnish 
the remainder at a future time, should it be absolutely 
required. The preamble of the present hill admitted 
the necessity, yet in terms wdiich implied a belief that 

1 “ Los Catolicos estan muy temorosos de Li I'esolucion que se tomara en 
esto Paiiainento. De Jos del Consejo, Cecil y eJ Coiide de Bedford son ]« 
que mas se aefialan en dcstruir esto; de los de fuera el Conde de Sussex liaco 
lo que puede. Los Catolicos tienen puesta toda su esperanza on V. M^i.” — 
De Fei’ia to Philip, Jan. 31: J/)S. Si/Bawcas. 

^ Lords' Journals, IWiz. 

® In money, bills, the reason for the grant ■was always specially assigned. 
Tonnage and poundage, of a duty on exports and imports, was supposed fcs 
fee given for the police dutj' of the seas. 
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Enp;]aiifl was weak only by misgovernment, and was 
capable as ever of maintaining its freedom and great- 
ness. They voted at once, and without res- Grant of a 
ervation, more than all which they liad re- 
fused to Mary — two-fifteenths and tenths, half-a-crown 
in the pound on all personal property, and four shill- 
ings in the pound on the rents of land. With pecul- 
iar significance they took upon themselves on this 
occasion to legislate for tlie clergy also, and extended 
tlie act to all persons in the realm, spiritual as well as 
temporal.^ 

But there was a more pressing anxiety than any 
which could be removed by money. Elizabeth’s sin- 
gle life alone lay between England and annexation to 
Franco, and no foreign prince could be more anxious 
about her marriage than her own sTibjects. To Philip 
or Henry the question wms but of the balance of 
power in Europe, to the English it was life itself. 

There were many suitors — Philip, his cousin Phili- 
bert, the Austrian princes, and the King of ThcQneen’s 
Sweden. At home Arunders name had 
been mentioned, and Sir William Pickering’s. On 
the w'hole, the Queen was thought more likely to 
choose a subject than a foreigner but the desire to 
see her married to some one was so great that the 
]')erson seemed nothing in comparison. On the 6tli 
of E'ebvuary the Speaker Sir T. Gargrave, -with the 
Privy-Council and thirty members of the House of 
Commons, demanded an audience, and without men- 
tioning person or country they requested her in the 

1 1 Eliz. cap. 21. 

2 “ Entiendo (jiie estos consejeros se comien^an desengaiiar de qiie eliawo 
je quiore casar en el Kwiio, y esto les hace dar mas priesa a lo de U 
eregia.” — De Feria to PhUip, Jan. 31: il/S. (Siwamcas. 
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name of the nation to be pleased to take to herself a 
husband. 

How Elizabeth received the petitioners is unknown, 
but she took time to consider her answer. On Thurs- 
day the 9th, a bill was introduced into the Lower 
House to restore the royal supremacy, and was re- 
ferred to a committee of which Sir Antony Cooke 
was chairman.^ It was not till the morning of the 
10th that the deputation was desired to return to the 
Queen’s presence. 

She then said she most heartily thanked her faithful 
subjects for the care they showed for her. For herself, 
from the time when she had first determined to live for 
God’s service, she had preferred to remain unmarried. 
There had been a time when her life was in danger. 
She would not blame her sister, nor although she had 
good grounds for suspicion would she name the person 
by whose advice her sister was acting ; but it had 
seemed then as if her marriage alone could save her. 
Yet she had refused, and God, who had defended her 
before, she was confident would not desert her now. 
She approved of the form of the petition, which left her 
choice unfettered, and should it please God to incline 
her heart to another kind of life they might assure 
themselves she would do nothing of which the realm 
should have cause to complain. She intended to spend 
her own life for the good of her people, and if she mar- 
ked she would choose a husband who would be as care- 
ful for them as herself. If, on the contrary, she con- 

1 De Feiia says the heretics made the more haste for fear the Queen 
might marry a Catholic. Cooke himself complained that he could move 
no faster. On the 12th of February he wrote to Peter Martyr, We are 
busy in Parliament, casting out the tyranny of the Pope, restoring the 
authority of the Crown, and reestablishing true religion, but we rneve far 
too slowly.” — Zurich Letters, p. 19. 
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tinned in her present mind she could not doubt but that 
with the help of Parliament the succession might be 
secured, and some “ fit governor be provided, perad- 
ventnre more beneficial to the realm than such oflspring 
as might come of her.” Children were uncertain 
blessings, and might grow up ungracious. For her it 
would be enough “ that a marble stone should declare 
that a Queen having reigned such a time lived and 
died a virgin.” ^ 

A vague answer, yet not intended to mislead ; the 
obligation to many for political convenience, detestable 
under all its aspects, painful to a man — to a woman so 
painful that a crown might be thought too poor a price 
to pay for it — the proud Elizabeth would not wholly 
repudiate. Even that sacrifice she jfnight make at last, 
if the welfare of the country required it of her. But 
the time had not come as yet, and it was convenient to 
leave the prize of the English throne open for a while 
to the competition of tlie Catholic powers. The Ref- 
ormation could be carried on with less danger and 
interference so long as Philip could hope to undo it 
again constitutionally ; nor could he interfere at all. 
while a suitor in his own behalf or his cousin’s for 
Elizabeth’s band, without blighting his chance of ac- 
ceJ)^ance. 

The King of Spain, on his side, was watching her 
witli tremulous anxiety. On. the first inti ma- Agitation of 
tion of the measure brought forward in Par- 
liiunent, he feared it would be his duty to withdraw the 
ofler of bis hand Alva whom he consulted dis- 

sua(i(Kl him. The Duke was unable to believe that 
she could reject such a magnificent alliance. Her 

1 Spweli of the Queon: Commons' Journals, Deyres. 1 Eliz. 

2 Ptiilip It. to the Duke of Alva, Fob. 9: MS, Simancaa. 
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allegiance to the Church would be a condition of the 
contract, and the acts of one Parliament could be un- 
done by another,^ Still impatient, PI)iIip wrote to De 
Feria, bidding him implore Elizabeth to reconsider 
what she was doing j if entreaties failed, he left it to 
the ambassador’s discretion to menace her witli the 
chance of losing him.^ Dc Feria however agreed with 
Alva: if Elizabeth would become Philip’s wife the 
Catholics would resume their ground with ease ; if 
not, neither menace nor remonstrance would be of any 
avail. “I have ceased,” he wrote on the 20th of 
February, “ to speak to her about religion, although I 
see her rushing upon perdition. If the marriage can 
be brought about, the rest will provide for itself ; if 
she refuse, nothing which I can say will move her. 
She is so misled by the heretics who fill her court and 
council that I should but injure our chances in tlie prin- 
cipal matter by remonstrating.” ^ 

, Elizabeth understood the situation, and used her ad- 
vantage. The Parliament, after thanking hcjr for the 
gracious answer which they construed into a consent, 
went on with their work. On the 11th of February 
the English Litany was read in the Lower House, the 
ThoSuprem- Hiemhers all kneeling; on the 18th the Su- 
i«:yaiu. premacy Bill came on again, and large differ- 
ences of opinion at once revealed themselves.® As first 
brought before the Commons, the Act restored to the 
Queen the title of Supreme Head of the Church, which 

1 Alva to Philip. : MS. Shmiicns. 

2 Philip 11. to Du Feria, Feb. 12: Tbifl. 

3 De Feria to Philip II., Feb. 20: Ibid. 

^ Five, days later, a committee of the Commons bad a conference with 
the Lords in the Star Chamber, to determine the rank which ihe Qmen'$ 
should hold. — Dewes’ .liwowfe, 1 Eli?;. 

® “ Sir Antony Cooke defends a scheme of his own, and is very angry 
with all of us.” — Jewel to Peter Martyr: Zurich Leitars, p. 32. 
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was originally assumed by her father.^ Two days’ dis- 
cussion led to no result ; and to judge from the sur- 
viving fragment of a single speech, the language of the 
Catholics was indecently passionate. Dr. Story had 
been a notorioas instrument in the Marian persecution, 
and serving* as such men ever serve, the cause which 
they most oppose, he dared to boast of his past atroci- 
ties. “I wush for my part,” he said, “that I had 
done more than I did, and that I and others had been 
more vehement in executing the laws ! I threw a fag- 
got in the face of an earwig at the stake at Uxbridge 
as he was singing a psalm, and set a bushel of thorns 
under his feet, and I see nothing to be ashamed of or 
sorry for. It grieves me tliat they laboured 

® . . *■ E'cb. IL 

only about the young and little twigs, whereas 
they should have struck at the root.” ^ 

Story perhaps thought less triumphantly of his Ux- 
bridge exploit when long years after he was entrapped 
on board a trader at Antwerp, and carried to London 
to die there. He could boast of his crimes in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, but the hate which he had generated 
against himself dogged his footsteps and overtook him 
at last. 

The Supremacy Bill went back to a Committee : a 
week later it was re-introduced, slightly, though not 
materially, altered ; and again the opposition was so 
violent that it would have been lost except for Cecil, 
who in De Feria’s words, “ flung the question into a 
garboyl,” and carried his point in the confusion.^ In 

1 Speech of Archbishop Heath. : Strype’s Annals, Vol. I. part ii. p, 
405. 

2 Ibid, part i. p. 115. 

® “ Lo.s del Pavlameuto en la camara de abajo determinaron qae sn- 
prema pote.stad ecclesia.st.ica se comprehendera en la corona de los Eeyes 
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the shape in which it was sent to the Peers the new act 
scarcely differed fi’om that of Henry tlie Eighth, either 
in the title which it gave to tlie Queen, in tlie oaths 
■which every subject was required to swear, or in the 
penalties which were to follow on refusal. The bishops 
iicfioiutioaof assured the Spanish ambassador that they 
Bishops. Avonld sooiier die than submit ; and, encour- 
aged by the resistance in the Commons, and conscious 
that they were secretly supported by the majority of 
the English people, they settled down into resolute op- 
position. In point of learning there was no lay peer 
capable of arguing with them.^ The vacant sees could 
not be filled with Protestants till the oaths to the Pope, 
required at their institution, had been removed by Act 
of Parliament. Their audience was for the most })art 
neutral or favourable ; and, but for Pole’s neglect 
in leaving so many bishoprics unoccupied, De Eeria 
thought the Catholics might have been altogether suc- 
cessful. 

Convocation had been sitting by the side of Parlia- 
Convocatioa meiit — the clergy with the bishops at their 

piotests 1 

against^ heacl had drawn up a protest against the 
changes, threatened changes, and in five articles had 

signified their adherence to the Catholic doctrine of the 

de Inglaterra; antique hulio algiinos qua habluron cn favor de la razon; de 
nianera que fud necosario para salir con su maldad que el sccretario Cecil 
metiese la cosa en garbiUlo, y assi paso. Quicren baciir quo todo cl Ileyno 
jure de g-uardar este articulo y que qnien no lo liicicso sea leiiido I'jor tray- 
dor, como lo hizd haeer el Key Henrico.” — De l^’cria to IMiilip II.; MU. 
Simancas. 

1 Ibid. 

2 “The bishops being, as you know, of the Upper House, .and Having 

none there of our side to expose their artifices, they reign as sole moimrchs 
in the midst of ignorant and weak men, and easily overreach our littie 
party by their numbers, or their reputation for learning.” — Jewel to I’oter 
Martyr; ieiiera, p. 22. 
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Eucharist, and to the established constitution of the 
Church.i 

They asserted their absolute belief in trau substantia- 
tion, in the sacrifice of the mass, in the sovereign rights 
of the successors of St. Peter, in the authority of priests 
over laymen in “all matters of faith and discipline ; 
and the first step of the opposition in the House of 
Lords was the presentation of the unanimous ‘petition 
of the entire “ spirituality of England,” embodying 
their convictions.^ 

The Archbishop of York followed it up in a careful 
and elaborate speech. Avoiding as much as speech of tiw 
possible all irritating topics, he argued for the of York, 
papal authority on its own merits, on the evidence of 
history, the decisions of councils, and the judgment of 
the fathers of the Church. The system which had 
been established by Henry the Eighth had been con- 
demned, he said, both by Catholic and Protestant ; and 
if tlie Queen desired to return to it she would be with- 
out a friend in either party. There rvas no intelligible 
sense in which a temporal sovereign could be head 
of the Church, and in dealing with the subject at all 

f Tho five avtidos were these ; — 

1. “That, tho natural body and blood of Christ is really present in the 
sacrament by virtue of the words duly spoken by the priest. 

2. “ That after consecration no other substance remains. 

s- “ 'i'hat the muss olTercd is a jwopitiatory sacrilicc. 

4. “ That Peter and Peter's successors are Christ’s vicars, and supreme 
rulers in the Church. 

5- “ That the authority in all matters of faith and discipline belongs and 
ought to belong only to the pastors of the Church, and not to laymen. ” — 
Strype’s Annals, Vol. I. 

‘•2 And yet wc are told that the Church of England reformed herself — 
meaning by the Churdt, not the laity, who alone did the work, hut tho 
bislioijs and clergy, who never consented, as a body, to any measure of 
reformation whatever, except under the judicious compulsion of Henry the 
Eighth. 
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be considered that Parliament was going beyond its 
powers. 

There was nothing new in these arguments. The 
supremacy was the well-trodden battle-field of the old 
campaign between More and Groinwell, Fisher and 
Cranmer ; yet there was no one among^ the Peers Avho 
was capable of answering the archbishop. Heath, wdio 
had been raised to the bench by Henry, had acquiesced 
once in what he now opposed ; and he could represent 
himself not as new to the subject, but as having gone 
astray, and as having been brought back to the trutli. 
In its existing shape the Bill could not be carried. 
English opinion alone would have prevented a measure 
from again passing into law wdiich might send honest 
Catholics to the scaffold, and give the longing Protes- 
tants their turn at persecution ; while even the debate 
of such a question was compromising English interests 
at Cambray, and exercising a perilous influence on the 
humour of Philip, who if pushed too far might make 
his own terms, and leave England to its fate. 

When pressed to say decisively whether she would 
marry him, Elizabeth at last refused. On tlie 20th of 
February De Feria made his final effort. He spoke to 
her again of the Queen of Scots, tie warned her 
that if Spain ceased to have an interest in England, 
the peace of Europe could not be sacrificed because 
her sister’s carelessness had lost Calais. But “ the 
devil,” he said, “ had taken possession of her ; ” “ she 
was more impatient of menace than of entreaty,” she 
repeated “ that the Pope could not allow her to marry 
her brother-in-law,” and she refused entirely to bo 
afraid of France ; “ her I’ealm,” she said, “ was not too 
poor, nor her people too faint-hearted, to defend tlieir 
liberties at Imme and to protect their riglits abroad; 
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she would not many, and she would agree to no peace 
without the restoration of Calais — that was her an- 
swer.” ^ 

As tliere was no hope that she would change her 
mind, De Feria recommended Philip not to trouble 
himself about any other marx'iage for her, but to in- 
struct his ministers at Cambrav to complain to the 
English repx’esentatives of the alteration of religion, 
and, if their remonstrances were unheeded, to make 
peace at once. 

Had nature given Philip a capacity for prompt ac- 
tion, Elizabeth’s career might have run out before its 
time. The shrewdest statesman in England, LorapaRet'a 
Lord Paget, though for some reason excluded 
from her confidence, could not refrain from 
pressing on Cecil the peril of the crisis. “ If the 
French invade us by sea or by Scotland,” he said, 
“ the King of Spain will enter also as our friend or 
our foe ; if we take part with neither of them, they 
will fasten their feet both of them here and make a 
Piedmont of us; if we take part with the one, we 
ourselves shall afterwards be made a prey by the vic- 
tor. God save us from the sword ! we have been 
plagued of late with famine and pestilence. For God’s 
sake move that good Queen to put her j, go 
sword in her hand ; she shall make the bet- 
ter bargain with her doubtful friends and enemies.” ^ 

It was easy to advise ; it was difficult to execute. 
At this time, England being actually at war with the 
second power in the world, the whole naval ThoBngUsh 
force in commission amounted to seven coast- 
guard vessels, the largest of which was but 120 tons: 

1 De Feria to Philip, Feb. 20 : MS. Simancns. 

2 Paget to Cecil, Feb. 20, 1559: Burleigh Popera, Yol. L 
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and eiglit small merchant brigs and schooners, altered 
for fighting. Of ships in harbour fit for service there 
were twenty-one ; one newly built of 800 tons, one of 
700, one of 600, one of 600, and one of 400, four 
from 800 to 200, the rest sloops and boats. 

In artillery the destitution was even more pitiable. 
Of cannon and “ deraicannon ” in all the dock-yards, 
there were but thirty which were reputed sound ; wdth 
two hundred culverins, “ minions,” and “ falconets.” 
Of bows, arrows, lances, corselets, and harquebusses, 
there were not enough to arm 3000 men.^ For the 
troops, Captain Turner who was sent to command at 
Portsmouth, and was in daily expectation of a visit 
from the French, reported to Cecil on the 6th of 
March that they were all “ grown to niisorder and 
mischief, and to the greatest ill that man’s head could 
imagine.” ^ 

To such a point had England been brought after 
eleven years of the government of doctrinaires, Prot- 
estant and Catholic. If the suspicions and jealousies 
of Prance and Spain had not come to the assistance of 
Elizabeth’s diplomacy, it might have gone hardly -with 
her. She had continued her private correspondence 
with Franco. Calais, she insisted, must be rcistored ; 
her people were determined to have “ that blot to 
their nation wiped and taken away.” As to its falling 
to Spain, she was descended of English blood, and not 
Spanish like her sister ; and she and her people might 
be trusted to take care of it. She was “ good friemds ” 
with Philip, “ yet not otherwise bound to him th.'ui 
was for tlie good of her country and subjects.” The 
French king had said “ that a way might be found,” 

1 Naval Report, Maruh, 1559; Domestic MS., Eliz., Rolls House. 

a Ed Turner to Cecil, March 6: Jlf5. Ibid. 
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and it was not for her .to close any avenue that prom- 
ised her an escape from her difficulties. Her sister 
had done nothincy without the privity and direction of 
tlie minister of Spain ; she herself being a free prin- 
cess intended “ to proceed- without participation to tlie 
S]:)aniards of anything, otherwise than for the nature 
of her matters should seem expedient.” ^ 

The “w’ay ” intended by Henry he indicated by 
sending over in return a confidential agent, with the 
portrait of some unknown prince or nobleman who 
should take Calais back with him as Elizabeth’s dowry. 
The Queen examined it long and earnestly, but as it 
seemed with an unfavourable conclusion.*'^ The nego- 
tiation fell through, and in a letter still full of friendly 
expressions, the King of France intimatec^is regret 
that he liad changed his mind, and that the plan by 
which he had hoped to end the quarrel was found im- 
practicable. 

Thus Elizabeth found herself thrown back upon the 
solid facts of her position, with her Spanish allies alone 
to trust to. The congress reopened at Cam- The eongveas 
bray on the 5th of February. The Bishop of caulbray. 
Arras, the Duke of Alva, Ruy Gomez, and the Prince 
of Oi’ange, represented Spain. The Constable Mont- 
morency, the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Bishops of Or- 
leans and Limoges, appeared for France, with the 
Duchess of Lorraine as a neutral and independent 
president. Doctor Wotton and the Bishop of Ely 

1 In,«tnictions to Guido Cavalcanti, Jari. 29: Forbes, Vol. I, 

2 “Hoy ho sabiclo t[ue esta mafiaua arrivd aqui do vuelta de Francia 
Guido Cavalcanti, y hicgo la Keyna le oyo y lia estado con el uii gran rato. 
Trae on au compania un Frances hombre pequeno. Ilasta ahora no ha 
podido saber mas siiio queme dicenque el Guido traye un retrato que es- 
tuv6 miraiido la Keyna uu gran rato.’' — De I’eria to Alva, Feb. 29: MS, 
Simmcas. 
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returned from Brussels. The third English commis- 
sioner, Lord William Howard, was delayed in London, 
and did not appear till four days after the opening. 

On the evening of his arrival Howard had a ])rivatG 
interview with Alva and his colleagues. His last in- 
structions from Elizabeth were to suri'ender anything 
except Calais ; but to remain firm upon that. J.'hilip 
on the other hand was weary of the war ; he was irri- 
tated witli Elizabeth, and insisted tliat he was penniless 
and that peace must be made.^ Between these con- 
tradictory positions the middle term was difficult to 
find. The Calais question happily was one in which 
the Low Countries were interested ; and Alva, though 
he spoke bitterly of the carelessness with wdiich it had 
been lost, promised that he would do his best for its 
recovery. 

The next day the commissioners met in public. 
Feb.13, Towns taken in war, Lord Howard said, 
Calms. -were as a matter of course restored at the 
making of peace ; Calais belonged to England, and the 
French had no riglit to persist in keeping it. The 
French replied promptly that Calais was a Frencli 
town which at all hazards they meant to keep ; their 
commission in fact did not allow them to consider the 
surrender of it as possible. A long argument ensued, 
but absolutely wdtbout result ; and the day closed ap- 
parently without a hope of agreement. 

No sooner however had the meeting broken up than 
the Constable drew Howard apart, and warned liitn 
against trusting Philip, who desired only to annex 
Calais to the Low Countries. From Howard Mont- 

1 “ Porque yo os digo qiie yo estoy de todo punto iinpo.s.siT)ilita(ln a .sos- 
(ener 1» gnerra.” — Philip 11. to the Duke of Alva, Feb. 12: Graavalla 
VoL. V. 
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morency went: to Alva to express his astonishment that 
the Spaniards should sacrifice themselves to the selfish 
interests of England; tliere was Grepy for a prece- 
dent, and the peace of Europe was more important 
than a single town. The Dauphiness moreover was 
the true Queen of England, and if France surrendered 
Calais, it must be to heiA 

It was fortunate for Elizabeth that the Dauphiness 
■vv^as the one person whose pretensions in the existing 
state of Europe the Spaniards could not recognize, and 
to whom Elizabeth with all her heresies was pi-eferable. 
For Elizabeth herself they cared nothing; but they 
dreaded an increase to the power of France ; and they 
cared much for the sympathies of the English Cath- 
olics, whom they would alienate forever by deserting 
English interests. Notwithstanding fhilip’s orders, 
Alva was compelled to assure Montmorency that Spain 
would be true to her ally. Montmorency with equal 
firmness insisted that Calais if it belonged to England 
at all belonged to Mary Stuart, and that to her alone 
should it be given. Thus much only Henry might be 
induced to yield. Elizabeth might be left in undis- 
turbed possession of the Crown of England, on condi- 
tion that her children should intermarry with Mary 
Stuart’s children, son to daughter, and daughter to 
son; France meanwhile should keep Calais for eight 
years, as England had kept Boulogne, and the ques- 
tion of right could be referred in the interval to arbi- 
tration. 

Proposals of marriage between children not yet born 
meant obviously nothing. In communicating to Loi'd 
Howard wliat Montmorency had said, the Duke of 

1 “ Doniiant assez a entendre qu’ils netiennent laEeyne pour Reyna ” - 
Alva and Amis to I*hilip II., Feb. 13; Granvelle Papers, Yol. V. 


Alva expressed no opinion on the course which Eng- 
land should pursue ; he desired only that this proposal 
should be made known to Elizabeth, and he accompa- 
nied Howard’s despatch with a letter of his own to the 
Count de Peria. By accepting the French offer Eliza- 
beth would gain breathing time ; if the conference 
broke up ineffectually on her account, he said she must 
be prepared for exertions of which, in its present ex- 
haustion, he believed England to be incapable — at the 
same time it was not to be supposed that the French 
wmuld keep any promise which they might make of 
restoring Calais at the completion of the term ; if the 
Queen accepted peace on the terms now proposed, it 
must be by her own act ; the King of Spain wmuld 
neither advise nor dissuade, and if she eared to con- 
tinue the struggle in a serious spirit, she might rely on 
his cooperation.^ 

If England had remained orthodox — if Elizabeth 
had accepted Philip, he .would have spent his last 
ducat to bring France upon lier knees ; under existing 
circumstances the Spaniards wmre justified in adhering 
to the letter of their engagement. Elizabeth inquired 
what Alva meant by larger exertions, and in wdiat 
time and by what means he thought that Calais could 
be recovered. If the allied armies, Alva replied, were 
to invade France in force for two or three consecutive 
years, there was no doubt tliat they could force the 
French king to any condition they pleased ; and in 
that case the King of Spain would sell all that he liad 
to see England righted.^ But Alva well know what 

1 Alva and Aivas to the Count de Feria, Feb. 13: .Gi'anvelle Papers. 
Howard, Wotton, and Ely to FJizabeth, Feb. 14: Forbe.s, Vol. I. Do 
Ferra to Alva, Feb. 29 : MS. Simancas. 

2 “ Y que en este caso sabiamos cierto qne V. Mil. antique se hubiese de 
vender todo se esforijaria para ayudar a la Keytia." — Alva md Arras to 
Fbilip II., Feb. 26 : Granvelle Papers, Vol. V.' 
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England must answer ; and after a pang of indigna- 
tion and disappointment, Elizabeth commissioned How- 
ard to accept the best terms which he could obtain. 

“It appeared,” the Duke wrote to Philip, “that all 
they could do was to attack Scotland, leaving the Con- 
tinent to us. We told them that to such conditions 
your Majesty could not agree: if they would do their 
part, your Majesty would do yours ; but they must 
remember that your Majesty’s differences were already 
arranged, and that your people could not and would 
not endure the burden of the war only in a quarrel of 
theirs. They asked us wdiat we would have them do, 
and we brought them at last to this ; we undertook to 
demand and to urge, by all means short of breaking 
off the negotiation, the restoration of Calais pure and 
simple ; if this was refused, to demand the town and 
harbour without the Pale : if we could not obtain this, 
the English would consent to leave France in posses- 
sion for eight years ; we, on our parts, engaging, if the 
place was not then restored, to go to war, and assist 
them to recover it.” ^ 

So matters stood at Cambray when the Supremacy 
Bill was first introduced to the Upper House, and it is 
easy to understand wdiy the Government at such a 
crisis were in no haste to press it. 

The two first conditions the French rejected imme- 
diately and absolutely. Tlie third would have been 
rejected also, but to their vexation and no small as- 
tonishment, Philip’s commissionexs united with the 
English to present it as an ultimatum ; and with the 
certainty that if they refused^ the conference would 
break up, they referred for instructions to Paris. 

Since he had resolved at all hazards to keep Calais, 
1 Granvelle Po/Jers, Vol. V. 
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tlie King of France was unwilling to bind himself by 
a promise which be had predetermined to break. He 
flinched Jiowever before the attitude of Spain, and said 
that he would restore it after the eight years if the 
English, would take his word for their security ; and if 
in the meantime, the fortifications might be dismantled, 
and the port be made purely mercantile. Again, how- 
ever, the English found their allies faithful to them. 
The Bishop of Arras would have had Philip put his 
troops in motion, “ the French being a people more 
affected by force than argument.” ^ “For myself,” 
Arras wrote to the Duke of Savoy, “ I hold it certain 
that if we yield to them in a matter so unreasonable, 
they will presume on our weakness and will withdraw 
from many things which they liave accorded 
in Piedmont and elsewhere ; there is no fiiir 
dealing to be had unless we show our teeth.” ^ 

It was insisted that the works should be maintained 
unimpaired ; that when the eight years were expired, 
the town should be given up in the condition in which 
it had been lost ; and the bare word of F^ranee not 
being considered good,^ the allies demanded further 
the ignominious guarantee of hostages. 

Seeing that it was useless to persevere further, the 
French gave way, and on the 12th of March a final 
Peace eon- arrangement was concluded by which they 
Prance. bound tliemselves to deliver Calais, Guisnes, 
and the wliole Pale intact in its existing condition at 
the time stated, or else to forfeit half a million crowns, 

1 Arras to the Comte de Megha, Fehruar}' 28: Granvelle Pitpere, 
Vol. V. 

2 Arras to the Duke of Savoy, March 11: Ibid. 

8 “Los Franceses les prometer&n de volver a Calais dentro de los seia 
[oclio], aiios y despues guardaran la verdad que suelcn.” — lie Feria ta 
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and leave the Englisli claim unimpaired ; to evacuate 
and raze the fortresses which they had built on the 
Scotch border; and to give substantial bonds for the 
money. As a last precaution, the Spanish commis- 
sioners required that the Dauphin and Dau])hiness 
should confirm the treaty, and directly recognize Eliza- 
beth’s right to the Crown. ‘ 

Thus had Spain fulfilled its bond, and England 'w’-as 
extricated from its difficulties with better conditions 
than might have been looked for. The King of Na- 
varre wrote indeed to Elizabeth to assure her of the 
lasting regard of Henry ; to tell her that all which she 
had gained at Cambray would have been conceded 
more willingly in a private treaty ; and that although 
the immediate, opportunit}'- was lost, “a way ” would 
soon be found again to settle the question more defi- 
nitively. But Navarre wms a feeble rival to the Duke 
of Guise. The liberal party in France had been 
permitted to try their hand at making a separate 
treaty with England, but they had fiiiled, and with 
their failure they lost their influence at Henry’s court. 
The Guises, ultramontane in creed, and haters of 
England in politics, were only eager for an occasion to 
reopen the war, and set themselves free from their 
embarrassing engagements. The treaty, was signed 
by the King and ratified by the Dauphin and Dau- 
phiness in the terms which had been extorted. But 
Mary Stuart at the same moment assumed the royal 
arms of England ; and the Dauphin in the ratification 
of the separate treaty concluded with Spain, dared 
to subscribe himself “Francis by the grace of God 
King of Scotland, England, and Ireland, Dauphin of 
France.”^ 

1 “ Quand ledict Arras east enterdu que I’Angleterre estolt coiupris 1« 


[Gh. I. 
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In England the first and immediate effect of the 
TheSnprem- peacG was the reappearance of the Snprem- 
acyBiii. acy Bill. On the 13th of March- it was read 
a second time. On the 18th, after “ certain j)rovisions 
Speech of and amendments,” it came on again, and 
Scott, Bishop of Chester, made a last effort to 
throw it out. At length, and with some power, he 
exliausted the usual arguments for the unity of the 
Cluirch ; he dwelt upon the distractions of Christen- 
dom since the introduction of the new opinions ; and 
asking what security there would be for the preserva- 
tion of the faith in a Ciiurcli cut off from the body of 
Christ, he said that there were already in Europe 
thirty-four Protestant communions, all differing from 
one another, yet “ every one of them saying and 
affirming constantly that their profession was builded 
upon Christ, alleging Scripture for the same.” ^ 

But he spoke to a deaf audience. The bishops liad 
the best of the argument ; but they had fallen on evil 
times, and were outvoted. Montague supported them, 
and Shrewsbury supported them; but to the great 
body of the English laity ortlmdox and unortliodox a 
foreign jurisdiction was essentially Initefiil. They did 
not mean to imitate Henry the Eighth, and make wau* 
upon it with the axe and quartering knife ; but tlie 
thing itself they were determined to end. Tlic bill 
was read a third time, and in its altered slmpe went 
back to the Commons ; and Eliztibetli could now 
receive the Spanish ambassador with confideiure and 
smiles. 

iediius 11 8Q print .a rire.” IntelligRncG of a commlKKlon, wherein the 
French king used the style of Enghuid. —■ Scofc// Kliz., Record 

Office. 

a Speech of the Bishop of Chester in Parliament; Strype’s' 
Appendix No T. 
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“ I found her resolved,” De Feria wrote to Philip, ^ 
“ to maintain the proceedings in Parliament ; Cecil, Sir 
Francis Kiiolles, and their friends, have gained her 
over. 

“ After we had talked a short time, she said she 
could not have married your Majesty be- EUi;aT,eth 
cause she was a heretic. I said I was aston- 
ished to hear her use such words ; I asked her why 
her language was now so different from what it had 
been. But she would give me no explanation; the 
heretics, with their friend the devil, are working full 
speed; they must have told her that your Majesty’s 
object in proposing for her was only to save religion. 

“ She spoke carelessly, indifferently, altogether un- 
like herself, and she said positively that she meant to 
do as her father had done. I told her I would not 
believe that she was a hei’etic — I could not think it 
possible .she would sanction the new laws — if she 
changed her religion she would ruin herself. Your 
Majesty, I said, would not separate yourself from the 
Church for all the thrones in the world. 

“ So much the less, she replied, should your Maj- 
esty do it for a woman. 

“ I did not wish to be too harsh with her, so I said 
men sometimes did for a woman what they would do 
for nothing else. 

“ She told me she did not intend to be called Head 
of the Church, but she would not let her subjects’ 
money bo carried out of the realm to the Pope any 
more, and she called the bishops a set of lazy scamps.^ 

“ The ‘ scamps,’ I said, were the preachers to 
whom she had been listening ; . and I added that it 


1 De Feria to Philip II., March 19: Simancat, 

2 “ Y que los obispos erau grandes poltrones.” . 
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was small credit to her to allow any vag’ahond from 
Germany to get into the pulpit in lier presence, and to 
talk trash to her. 

“ At this moment Knolles came in to tell her that 
supper was ready — a story made for the occasion I 
fancy. They dislike nothing so much as her convor- 
sations with me. I took my leave for that time, say- 
ing merely that she was no longer the Queen Eliza- 
heth whom I had known hitherto, that I was ill-satisfied 
with her words to me, and that if she went on thus 
she was a lost woman. 

“ Cecil governs the Queen ; he is an able man, 
though an accursed heretic. Parliament came to its 
resolution on the morning on which the news came 
from Camhra}’-; it was this which gave them confi- 
dence; and it is a bad' return for all your Majesty’s 
kindness. That she will confirm their hateful and vile 
measures there is no sort of doubt. Tbc bishops if 
necessary are ready to die for the truth ; your Majesty 
would admire the courage which tliey are showing. 
With your Majesty’s leave I would sooner spend your 
money upon them than on the false traitors who have 
sold their God and their country’s honour.^ .Religion 
will triumph at last ; of that I am sure, for tlie Catlio- 
lics are two-thirds of the realm ; but I had leather the 
work was done by your Majesty than that it should 
lapse to the French. Your Majesty will pardon me if 
I pass beyond my office. I am so wretched at what I 
see that I cannot refrain from speaking.” 

A few days later De Feria wrote again — “I know 
Keports of ^<51’ Certain that the news of tlie peace gave 
»erraa, Parliament the couivage to act as they 

1 “ Eatos fomentidos.” The allusion is to the many English noblemen to 
whom life-peusions were given by Philip at the time of his marriage with 
Mary. 
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have clone ~ they were afraid before, lest your Mai- 
esty shonld leave them in the lurch. I told the Queen 
I. was indeed astonished that she should have permitted 
such a thing ; I could only hope that after all she 
would refuse her own consent. I reminded her that 
she had desired me to write nothing to your Majesty 
so long as that consent had been withheld ; I had re- 
lied upon her word, and now I feared your Majesty 
might hear of what had passed from some other source, 
and be justly displ Based. 

She repeated ’hat she said before, that she w^as 
not going to be Head of the Church, or to administer 
the sacraments, with more of the same sort which was 
both false and foolish. She asked me haughtily if 
your Majesty intended to be angry with her for having 
mass in English. I said I could not tell that ; but this 
I could tell, that she was on the high road to lose her 
throne, and I for my own part should be sorry to see 
it. She had had opportunities enough of judging what 
your Majesty’s feelings were towards her, and my busi- 
ness was to tell her the truth, and to point out to her 
the danger in which she stood. I knew what her re- 
sources were, I knew what your Majesty’s resources 
were, and what those of France were, and her only 
chance was to remain on good terms with your Highness. 

“ She said she did not mean to quarrel wdth France; 
she intended only to maintain herself in her own realm’ 
as her father haci done. 

“ I told her slie was mistaken ; she could not do it. 
She talked of imitating her father ; and yet she kept 
about^her a parcel of Lutheran and Zuinglian rogues 
that King Henry wmuld have sent to the stake. May 
God and your Majesty provide a remedy for these mis- 
doings t The P 03)6 must be informed of what has 
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taken place in Parliament kere. Tt is not at all as it 
was in the times of Henry or Edward, wdicn all alike 
were compromised. If his Holiness proceed agninst 
the Queen and the realm, ho must exempt the hisliops 
and Convocation, who have hcen lotul in their protest of 
allegiance to the Church. The majority of the people 
out of Parliament are innocent also ; and it is of Iiigh 
importance that the distinction bo observed in the bull, 
to confirm the faithful in their allegiance, while it bla.sts 
and overwhelms the heretics. 

“I had forgotten to tell your Majesty that Lady 
Lari.y Oath- Catherine ^ is a good friend of mine, and 
ermeGrey. confidence. -The Queen, she 

says, does not like to think of her as her possible suc- 
cessor. The late queen took her into the privy cham- 
ber and was kind to her. She com[)lains that now she 
is out of favour and finds nothing but discourtesy. I 
keep on good terms with my Lady Catherine. She 
promises me for her part not to change her religion, 
and not to marry without my consent.” ^ 

The fear of Philip on receiving this letter was that 
Elizabeth in despair of retaining his own friendship 
would accept the hand which France had at first held 
out to her. In the late reign Henry the Second had 
been her firmest friend. His religion all Europe was 
aware depended on the convenience of the moment ; 
and although the opportunity had probably passed and 
the French court had now determined to play the card 
of the Queen of Scots, the uneasy orthodoxy of the 

1 Lady Catherine Grey, Lady Jane’s sister, who liad been married (in 
form only) to the son of Lord Pembroke at the time of the Northmiibe.rland 
conspiracy. The marriage had been declared invalid, but Lady Jane being 
dead, Lady Catherine, by the will of Henry the Eighth, -was next in .suc- 
cession to the Crown. 

2 Le Feria to Philip II., March 23: MS. Simancat. 
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King of Spain was haunted with the dread of ais 
Anglo-Gallican alliance, which would at once turn th® 
scale in the balance of power against himself, and 
would postpone or prevent forever his intended cru- 
sade against heresy. Or, if this danger were no longer 
to he anticipated, the English Catholics might declare 
for Mary Stuart ; and the political mischief would be 
at least equally serious. France would then have 
earned the chief gratitude of the Papacy. France 
would be the first power in Europe ; and Piedmont, 
Lombardy, and perhaps the Low Countries themselves, 
would drop into Henry’s hands. 

Philip therefore replied with charging De Feria to 
prevent, if it was not too late, the passing of the Acts 
of Parliament j but whether they were passed or not 
to say nothing to alarm Elizabeth, aiid to assure her he 
was as much her friend as ever.^ He directed pwiip aM 
him to do everything in his power to prevent 
an insurrection ; to soothe the Catholics privately with 
promises, and if they broke out into rebellion to avoid 
committing himself to their support. If he saw them 
likely to succeed, he might secretly give them money ; 
but even then he must not offend the friends of the 
Queen, lest they should call in the French. 

For himself, Philip said, he had determined to stay 
for the present in Flanders : he had put off his intended 
return to Spain, and would hold his ships and troops 

1 “ Y en caso que no se pudiese remediar esto, procuraseis de entretener 
con la Reyna en buena grada y detenerla muy descuydada y assegurada en 
mi amistad: porquo no se le diese ocasion temiendo lo contrario de lleg.arse 
alos FraiUj^eses y valerse dellos; aunque no parece que sea vei-isimil quc 
ella .se osc liar de que tiene en ese Reyno tal pretencion, y no dessea sine 
ocasion para procurar de echarladel.” — Philip 11. to the Count de Ferias 
MS. Simancas. 
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in readiness to take advantage of any opportunity 
whicli miglit offer itself.^ 

At the same moment bidding adien to bis liope of 
Elizabeth of England the King of Spain transferred 
his addresses to Elizabeth of France. Among the 
conditions of peace sketched in the preceding autumn 
at Cercamp, the daughter of Henry and Catherine de 
Medici had been proposed as a bride for Don Carlos. 
The father was now substituted for the son. After a 
brief private correspondence the exchange vras brought 
forward at Cambray, on the 2d of April, by Montmo- 
rency. It was accepted on the spot by Alva ; and so 
rapidly was everything arranged, that the very next 
day the marriage treaty, complete in all its parts, re- 
ceived the signatures of the French and Spanish com- 
missioners. 

Meantime the Supremacy Bill with its new provi- 
sions went back to the Commons, where it was once 
more altered, and sent again to the Lords — flying' 
between the two Houses like a shuttlecock, till the 
22d of March, when it appeared to be at last settled, 
the title of Supreme Head being given by it to the 
Queen. The more dangerous question of doctrine 
was yet untouched j and on Good Friday, the 24th, 
Parliament was prorogued to celebrate Easter with a 
scene of spiritual pageantry. The mass still con- 
tinued; the Catholic ritual had possession of the 
churches, and the litany with parts of the communion 
service alone as yet were read in English. The clergy, 
with remarkable unanimity, had pronounced against all 

1 Philip n. to the Gonnt dePeria: MS, Simancas. Thinking^ it likely 
that Elizabeth might ask to see his letter, Philip sent a second with the 
same date, and in the same packet, containing vagvic expressions of general 
friendliness, ■which De Eeria, if necessaiy, could show : Ibid. 
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cliange ; and decency required that for a religious ref» 
ormation there should be some semblance or shadow 
of spiritual sanction. 

On the 31st, therefore, there was held in Westminster 
Abbey a theological tournament. Eight champions on 
either side were chosen for the engagement. Sir Nicho- 
las Bacon and the Archbishop of York kept the lists ; 
the Lords and Commons were the audience — for whose 
better instruction the combat was to be conducted in 
English. 

The subjects of controversy were — Theological 

1. The use of prayer in a tongue unknown atwestmta- 
to the people. 

2. The right of local churches to change their cere- 
monies, if the edification of the people required it. And, 

3. The propitiatory sacrilice for the quick and dead, 
said to be offered in the mass. 

As a limit to diffuseness, the arguments w^ere to be 
produced in writing ; and to the Catholics, in affected 
deference to their rank, was given the honour and the 
disadvantage of precedence. On their side were four 
bishops — White, Baynes, Scott, and Watson ; with 
four doctors — Cole, who had preached at Cranmer’s 
martyrdom ; Harpsfeld, Pole’s delegate, the inquisitor 
of Canterbury ; Chedsey, Bonner’s chaplain ; and Lang- 
dale, Archdeacon of Lewes. 

Th.e Protestants were returned refugees ; men v^lio 
had kept prudently out of the way while their opinions 
were dangerous to themselves, but had reajipeared 
with security. The true battle on these great ques- 
tions had been fought and won at the stake. The Ayl- 
mers, the Jewels, the Grindals, were not of the metal 
which makes martyrs ; but they were skilful talkers, 
admirable “ divines,” with sufficient valour for the 
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sliam fight in which they were required only to walk 
with decorum over the course. They had conviction 
enough — though Jewel at least had saved his life by 
apostacy — to be quite willing to persecute their adver- 
saries ; they were as little capable as the Catholics of 
believing that heaven’s gate-keepers acknowledged any 
passport, save in terms of their own theology ; and on 
the whole they were well selected for the work which 
(liey had to do.^ 

It had been contrived that throughout the contro- 
versy the Protestants sliould have the last word. The 
bishops either resenting the unfairness of the arrange- 
inont, or having as they said really misunderstood it, 
there was some confusion ; and when the moment came 
they were unprepared to begin. x4,fter some hesitation, 
iiowever, Cole was put forward to speak on the first 
point; and according to the account of Jewel con- 
ducted himself with no particular dignity. He stamped, 
frowned, raved, snapped his fingers, and if not con- 
vincing, was at least abusive. In argument he stated 
wliat was of course true, that at a time when there was 
no regularly-formed English language, the public ser- 
vice was conducted in Latin, and that in the first cen- 
turies of Christianity Latin liturgies had been used in 
the Latin churches, and Greek in the Greek ; but the 
inference that either Latin or Greek should be used in 
a country where it was not understood scarcely fol- 
lowed. 

The counter-stateihents of the Protestants were then 
read by Horne. They consisted of appeals tc the Bible 
and tradition. The service of God was asserted to be 

1 The English names are well known to readers of English Church his- 
tory. They are Scoiy, Grindal, Goxe, Whitehead, Aylmer, Horne, Guest, 
and Jewel. 
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a, reasonable service of the mind and heart, and not a 
magical superstition. All rituals had a meaning, which 
was intended to be intelligible ; and generally the 
position was maintained that words — human words — 
whenever used were meant to be understood. 

With this the first day’s proceedings ended ; the lis- 
cussion was adjourned till Monday ; and the Catholics 
were requested to comply for the future with the pre- 
scribed form, that the second proposition might be 
argued more completely. 

On Monday, however, things went no better. Bacon 
invited the bishops to commence. White 
answered that he desired first to reply on the 
argument of the preceding day. He was told that lie 
might reply on the whole subject when the three prop- 
ositions had each had their separate consideration. 
Watson said that they had mistaken the directions, and 
that on the first head his party had not been heard at 
all ; Doctor Cole had spoken extempore, and had g-ivon 
only his own private opinion. The Lord Keeper re- 
gretted their misconception, but was unable to permit 
the prescribed order to be interrupted ; and after some 
recrimination the bishops agreed to proceed. 

But here another difficulty arose. They had been 
assigned priority, and they preferred to follow; they 
protested with some reason that it was not for them to 
prove the Church’s doctrine to be true ; they professed 
the old established faith of Christendom, and if it was 
attacked, they were ready to answer objections ; let the 
Protestants produce their difficulties, and they would 
reply to them. 

They did not and would not understand that they 
were but actors in a play, of which the finale was 
already arranged, that they were spoiling its symmetry 
by altering the plan. 
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The Lord Keeper replied that they must adhere to 
their programme, or the performance could not, go for- 
ward. He asked them one by one if they would pro- 
ceed. They refused. He appealed to the Abbot of 
Westminster; and the Abbot of Westminster agreed 
with the bishops. 

If that was their resolution then, the Lord Keeper 
said, the discussion was ended — and ended by their 
fault. They had refused to accept the order prescribed 
by' the Queen, and they should not make an order of 
their own. “ But forasmuch as,” he concluded signifi- 
cantly, “ ye will not that we should' hear you, you may 
perliaps shortly hear of us.” 

From the first the Tower had been the destined 
Catholic resting-place for the Catholic ]jrelates. The 
Bisluiiis of Lincoln aiul Winchester were at 
'lower. committed for contempt. The rest were 

bound in recognizances to appear daily at the Council 
Chamber, and to remain in London till further orders. ^ 

The Parliament was then left to do the work by it- 
self. The Houses met again on the 3d of April, and 
business recommenced with a message from the Queen. 
ThaSuprem- Thauldug them for the good-will which they 

acy Bill is ^ ^ 

pasBoci. had shown in the Supremacy Bill, Elizabeth 
refused, as she had promi.sed De Fcria, the title which 
was offered her, and desired that the rights of the 
Crown might be secured some other way. After so 
many alterations the Commons were nn willing to make 
fresh changes ; ^ but a variation of phrase was all that 
was necessary ; and the Act was then conclusively 
passed — the same essentially — though with its edge 
slightly blunted — which had originally severed Eng- 

Pnwj Coimdl Register, 1. — MS. 

8 De Feria to Philip, AprilU; il/S. (Siwirtnccca. 
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land from the jurisdiction of Rome. The Crown he- 
came once more, “ in all causes, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, supreme ; ” and the bishops and clergy \vere 
required to forswear obedience to the Papacy — no 
longer under the pains of high treason, but as a condi- 
tion of admission to their benefices. The statutes of 
Henry the Fourth and Fifth against heresy, with the 
Act of Mary which revived them, were again repealed ; 
and the Church authorities were forbidden to proceed 
against any person for any manner of opinion, except 
such as had been condemned by the first four General 
Councils, or by the plain words of Scripture, or such 
as might at a future time be declared heretical by Par- 
liament and Convocation.^ 

Thus the broken idol which Pole had so laboriously 
replaced was once more flung down from its pedestal. 
Dagon had fallen at last forever, and De Feria again 
applied to his master for instructions. 

Touching first on other matters, he described the 
manner in which Elizabeth had received the news of 
Philip’s marriage. “She affected,” he said, “one or 
two little sighs, and then with a smile observed her 
name was a fortunate one. I told her I was very 
sorry ; but the fault was more with her than with 
your Majesty ; she knew how unwilling I had been 
to accept her refusal. She admitted the truth of my 
words ; but she said your Majesty could not have 
been so very much in love with her, or you would 
have waited three or four months. She did not seem 
to like it, though two or three of the Council, she 
told me, -were delighted.” 

“ Both she and they,” the letter continued, “ are 
alarmed at your alliance with France, and fear that 
1 Statutes of the Realm, 1 Eliz. cap. 1. 
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it bodes no good to them. That pestilential scoun- 
drel Cecil tried to persuade me that they would have 
liked nothing better than to go on with tlie war. I 
bade him say that to some one less well acquainted 
with the state of the country than I was. Lord Sus- 
sex, heretic as he is, lias %varned the Council that Ire- 
]a,nd will rebel if they enforce the alteration of re- 
ligion there ; and the Welsh counties tell Pembroke 
to send no preachers across the mai'ches, or they will 
not return alive. The Queen I think would now be 
glad if she had been less precipitate. Two of the bish- 
ops are in the Tower. By entreaties and threats I 
have delayed the catastrophe as long as possible ; but 
the country is lost to us now body and soul, and it is 
time for your Majesty to see to it. You have made 
peace with France ; you are at leisure and can do 
what you please. 

“ There are two sides to the matter. As to religion 
I do not pretend to measure your Majesty’s obliga- 
tions. I can merely say that the Catholics hold your 
Majesty responsible for the position in which they find 
themselves. But as a question of public policy you 
are aware of the just claims of the Queen of Scots ; 
you know the defenceless state of the kingdom and the 
temptation presented to the King of France by the 
extreme facility of the conquest ; and surely this is a 
catastrophe which you are bound to prevent. You 
have desired me to keep things quiet, not to quarrel 
with the Queen, and not to interfere in redigion. 1 
have obeyed your Majesty to the best of my })owers ; 
but it is still to be seen how far this can be done. 
Setting God’s honour out of the question, each stop 
forward which they take in heresy threatens the peace 
of the realm. The King of Prance, you are aware. 
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will appeal to the Pope^ thie Pope will excommunicate 
the Queen, declare her illegitimate, and pronounce in 
fiivour of the Dauphiness ; and your Majesty will be 
more perplexed than ever to know^ how to act. The 
French will enter England in the name of Ploly 
Church: the Catholics will unquestionably join them: 
and how your Majesty can take arms against God — 
against justice, against truth — I confess myself unable 
to see. To allow them to succeed (and I am terrified 
to think how easy it will be for them) is politically 
ruinous to you ; and to see these things as I see them, 
and yet to forbear to speak, would be treason against 
God and your Majesty.” ^ 

So appeared England and England’s chances to 
spectators not wholly led astray, by Catholic sympa- 
thies, who nevertheless were mistaken in the one vital 
point. That which to them seemed a cause of weak- 
ness was in fact the secret spring of recovering life. 
Under the paralyzing grasp of spiritual tyranny the 
arm of England hung nerveless by its side. When 
the free blood was in her veins again she would re- 
new her youth like the moulting eagle. 

The doctrinal question came next. The commis- 
sion for revising the Prayer-book had been busily at 
wmrk, and on the 18th of April a proposal for its res- 
toration was brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons. ' 

The object had been so to frame the constitution of 
the Church of England that disloyalty alone of^ 
should exclude a single English subject from of Engiana. 
its communion wdio in any true sense could be called 
a Christian ; so to frame its formulas that they might 
be patient of a Catholic or Protestant interpretation, 
1 De Feria to Philip, April : MS. Sijnancas. 
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according to tlie views , of this or that sect of the peo- 
ple ; that the Church should profess and teach a uni- 
form doctrine in essentials — as the word was under- 
stood, by the latitudinarians of the age ; while in non- 
essentials it should contain ambiguous phrases, resem- 
bling the many watchwords which divided the world; 
and thus enable Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, and 
Zuinglian to insist each that the Church of England 
was theirs. 

The “ Articles ” were left in abeyance ; and bappy 
^ok'a^'dtL would have been for the Church of Eng- 
Articies. land had they never been revived. The ru- 
brics of Edward’s second book were modified, allow- 
ing large latitude in the use of ornaments and vest- 
ments. In the communion service tlie words were 
restored which seemed to recognize the real presence, 
while the words also were not rtyected which seemed 
equally to reduce the sacrament to a commemorative 
form.^ 

Thus altered the Prayer-book was presented to Par- 
liament. The Genevan refugees clamoured that they 
had not been consulted, that “ fooleries were made of 
consequence,” and that “ truth was sacrificed to a 
leaden mediocrity.” At the** heart of the matter it 

1 King Edward’? second book appoiuteth only these words to be used 
when the bread is delivered at the Communion — “ Take and eat tliis in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee ; and feed on him in thy heart by 
faith witli thanksgiving; ” and when the cup is delivered — “Drink titia 
in remembrance that Christ’s blood was shed for thee, and bo thiinkiiil." 
Whereas, in Her Majesty’s book, on the delivering oi'the bread, these woi-ds 
must be said — “The body of our Lord Jesus" Christ, which was given for 
thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life, 'rake ami ciit thi.s,” 
&c.; and at the delivery of the cup, these word.s — “The blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, i»resei’v<5 thy body aiul soul 
unto everlasting life- Drink this.” - — Strype, Vol. I. part i, p. 224. 

The careful student of the Prayer-book will find the two line.s of aiitago- 
nistic thought represented in the alternative Prayers, tvhkh are left to tha 
choice of the clergymau; 
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was tliey who were giving importance to what was 
of no importance ; it w’as they ■who considered exact- 
ness of opinion a necessary condition of Christianity. 
They would have erected with all their hearts a des- 
potism as hard, as remorseless, as blighting as the 
Romanist. Happily they found fe'w among the laity 
to share their views, and they were not permitted to 
ruin their own cause. In the Commons there was no 
opposition ; in the Lords the bishops still resisted, and 
they found a support which they had not met with on 
the Supremacy Bill. Lord Montague alone of the lay 
peers had opposed absolutely the separation from the 
Papacy. The old Marquis of Winchester, the Earl 
of Shre-wsbury, and six other noblemen ^ voted against 
an alteration of the services. 

The mass however was not to be saved. The Bishop 
of Ely who had returned from Cambray said that he 
would perish rather than see it put away ; ^ but to no 
purpose. The Act of Uniformity® passed its three 
readings in three successive days,^ and Cranmer’s lit- 
urgy became again the law of the land. 

The revolution was complete. The organization of 
the country resumed the solid and secular character by 
which, under Heni-y the Eighth, in the wmrds of the 
statute of supremacy, “ the realm was kept continually 
in good order ; ” and the interests of England w^ere 
no longer to be sacrificed to the passions of religious 
partisans. The vessel of the State, though heaving 
dangerously in the after-roll, was again on her right 
course, and began slowly to draw away out of the 
breakers. 

r Lords Morley, Stafford, "Wljartoti, Rich, Korth, and Ambrose Dudley 
ihe Duke of Northumberland’s eldest son. 

2 De Feria to Philip U. : MS. Simancasi 

s 1 Eliz. cap. 2. 



Elizabeth, when called on by De Feria to explain the 
EiiwibetH’s doctrines which her people were to believe, 
of uiedoc- found a difficulty in making herself intelii- 
chureh. gible. She told him first that the Confession 
of Augsburg would be received in England, and when 
he expressed his surprise, she told him it would not be 
precisely that confession : it would be something like 
it, and yet different ; “ in fact,” she said, “ she be- 
lieved almost as Catholics believed, for she held that 
God was really present in the sacrament.” 

“ However,” De Feria continued, ^ “ she would not 
argue with me, and I was as little anxious to argue 
as she was ; but I told her I should like to know what 
the religion was to be, for so far as I could hear there 
were as many opinions in England as in Germany ; and 
I could not but be surprised that while other princes 
wmre laying down their arms and seeking leisure to 
compose these questions, she who had found her realm 
in good Catholic order had thrown it back into con- 
fusion. She had repealed the good and pious laws of 
your Majesty and her sister ; and had there been noth- 
ing else to restrain her, the obligations under which 
she lay to your Majesty should alone have made her 
hesitate. 

“ She said that the laws which she had repealed 
had been made by her sister before her marriage ; your 
Majesty knew from the first what her opinions were, 
and so did her sister. 

“ I assured her your Majesty knew nothing of the 
kind. 

“ She professed to be very angry at some comedy 
in which your Majesty had been insulted, and she said 
1 De Feria to Philip II., April 39: if/S. Smancas. 
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slie would have the writer of it punished. Such things, 
I replied, were of small importance compared to the 
others ; although both in jest and earnest she would do. 
■vyell to protect your Majesty from impertinence ; and I 
mentioned by the way that I knew the plan of the 
comedy to have been furnished by one of her council. 
It was Cecil — she herself half admitted it to me. But 
religion, she went on, was a question of conscience, in 
which in life and death she meant to be constant. - She 
wished she could have three hours’ conversation with 
your Majesty ; and she said in conclusion that she 
hoped to be saved as well as the Bishop of Rome.” 

A few subsidiary measures now finished the work 
of legislation. Elizabeth’s title was defended 
by a treason act; the monasteries which Mary 
had refounded were again dissolved ; and on Monday 
the 8th of May, in the Queen’s presence, the Lord 
Keeper thanked the two Houses for the patience with 
which they had discussed the grave and weighty mat- 
ters submitted to them, recommended them to be as 
diligent in seeing the laws executed as they had been 
careful in framing them, and declared the Parliament 
at an end. 

Distracted between his creed and his policy the King 
of Spain, notwithstanding De Peria’s urgency, Emiiarrass- 
durst not interfere. He was persuaded firmly rimip. 
that without his help Elizabeth’s throne could not 
stand ; and he felt himself the responsible cause of the 
success of w'hat he most detested. To avoid if possible 
the dilemma with which his ambassador had threatened 
him, he wu’ote to the Pope, making the most of Eliza- 
beth’s solitary act of virtue in refusing to be ' called 
Head of the Church, and requesting him to suspend 
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his censures till other means had been tried.^ He hade 
De Feria make Elizabeth feel the fresh obligations un- 
der which he had thus placed her, and press upon her 
the insanity of a course which eventually would drive 
him from her side. Meanwhile since she had declined 
his own hand he had looked out another husband for 
her, and sent her the choice of his cousins Ferdinand 
and Carlos, the Austrian Archdukes. 

This last suggestion De Feria now warmly approved. 
He had discovered, he said, that Elizabeth was not 
likely to have children, and if the Archdukes were 
men, either of them might with the help which Philip 
would give him make himself master of the kingdom 
at her death. He laid the proposal before Elizabeth, 
who affected to listen most graciously. He assured 
Philip that there was every prospect of success : his 
own relations with her however had become so con- 
strained through these repeated differences, that he 
thought the negotiation could be better conducted by 
another hand ; to recall him, he said, would be a sig- 
nificant and public censure on the revolution, and 
would confirm the constancy of the Catholics ,• while 
for himself he admitted that he found it no easy mat- 
ter to deal with a woman whose humours were so un- 
certain, and who was surrounded by advisers too blind 
and stupid “ to comprehend their situation.” ^ 

1 “ Me ha parecido que era tiempo tie hacer olicio con su Santidad ; y asi 
he mandado dcspachar sobre ello a iloma tivisando a sii Santidad dtu 
eatado en que esta lo de aid; y de la esperanijia que todayia se tiene dtd 
remedio ; y lo que yo lo deseo y procure, y que hasta ver lo que aprovecha 
de lo qual yo avisard a, su Santidad no innove cosa ninguna." — Philip to De 
Feria, iilay: MS. Simaveas 

2 “ Silas capias no mi inienten, que no creo, entiendo que ella no teiidra 

hijos; pero si el Archiduque es hombre, aunque ejia se inuera sin cllos, so 
podfa quedar con el Reyno teniendo las espaldps tie V. — .De Feria to 

Philip II., April 2[': ilfjS. Ibid. 

, 8 Ibid.'. 



Sir William Cecil and his friends “ comprehended 
their situation” more entirely perhaps than De Feria 
himself. They were confident that so long as the only 
possible rival to Elizabeth was the Dauphiness of 
France, they might feel sure of Philip, let them do 
what they would. De Feria’s request, however, was 
complied with. In an airtograph letter full of warmth 
and friendliness Philip announced to Elizabeth that his 
ambassador’s presence was required in Flanders; but 
that his place should be immediately supplied.^ De 
Feria left Loudon, and the Austrian - marriage became 
immediately the all-absorbing topic of public interest 
in England, in the Low Countries, and throughout 
Europe. 

To the English generally there was everything to 
recommend it. The house of Burgundy was tradi- 
tionally popular. Whatever De Feria might dream, 
there could be no serious peril to English liberty fi’om 
the younger son of an Austrian emperor ; and the 
nation was feverishly anxious to see the Queen provided 
with a husband. Elizabeth herself felt and admitted 
its desirableness. There was but a “ little cloud, 
scarce bigger than a man’s hand,” which shadowed De 
Feria’s hopes. “ They tell me,” he wrote before leav- 
ing England, “that she is enamoured of my Lord 
Robert Dudley, and will never let him leave her side. 
He offers me his services in behalf of the Archduke; 
but I doubt whether it will be well to use them. Pie 
is in such favour that people say she visits him in his 
chamber day and night. Hay, it is even reported that 
his wife has a ca’frcer on the breast, and that the 
Queen waits only till she die to marry him.” 

1 Philip IL to Elizabeth: MS. Haljidd. 

® De E’eria to Philip, April 18 and April 29: MS Simancm 
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“ ‘ Do not believe it, your Majesty,’ I said. ‘His 
Highness has been so ill for years past with quartan 
ague and other disorders, that his marriage with any 
one has been out of the question. Because he is 
better now the world is full of idle stories about him. 
Subjects are never weary of talking of their princes.’ 

“‘That is true,’ she answered. ‘It was reported a 
few days since in London that the King my brother in“ 
tended to otfer him to me.’ 

“The play was followed by a masque. A number 
of people in black and white, which the Queen told me 
were her colours, came in and danced. One of them 
afterwards stepped forward and recited a sonnet in her 
praise ; and so the spectacle ended. We adjourned to 
a saloon, where a long table was laid out with preserved 
fruits and sweetmeats. It was two in the morning 
before I started to return to London. The Queen at 
the same time stepped into her barge, and went down 
the river to Westminster.” 

It is possible that the communications from Lord 
Robert to the. Spanish ambassador were part of .a de- 
liberate plot to lead Philip astray after a ■will-o’-the- 
wisp ; to amuse him "with hopes of recovering Eliza- 
beth to the Church, w’hile she was laughing in her 
sleeve at his credulity. If Lord Robert was too poor 
a creature to play such a pai't successfully, it is pos- 
sible that he too was Elizabeth’s dupe. Or again it 
may have been that Elizabeth was insincere in her 
offer of Lord Robert to the Queen of Scots, while she 
was sincere in desiring the recognition of Mary 
Stuart’s title — because she hoped that to escape tlie 
succession of a Scottish princess, one party or other 
would be found in England to tolerate her marriage 
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with, tlie only person whom she would accept. If the 
Queen was playing a false game, it is hard to say which 
hy})othesis is the more probable ; yet on the one hand 
it will be seen tliat Cecil, Randolph, — every one who 
has left an opinion on record, — believed that she was 
in earnest in desiring Mary Stuart to accept Lord 
Robert; while on the other hand the readiness with 
which the Spanish Court listened to Lord Robert’s 
overtures, proves that they at least believed that he had 
a real hold on Elizabeth’s affections ; and it is unlikely, 
wnth the clue to English state secrets wdiicli the Span- 
ish ministers undoubtedly possessed, that they would 
have been deceived a second time by a mere artifice. 
The least subtle explanations of human things are 
usually the most true. Elizabeth was most likely 
acting in good faith when she proposed to sacrifice 
Dudley to the Queen of Scots. Lord Robert as 
probably clung to his old hopes, and was sincere — so 
far as he could be sincere at all — in attempting to 
bribe Philip to support him in obtaining his object. 

That this was Philip’s own opinion appears certainly 
from his answer to De Silva. 


PHILIP n. TO DE SILVA. 

August 6 . 

“ Your I’eply to the advances made to you by Lord 
Robert’s friend was wise and cautious. So long as 
Cecil remains in power, you must be careful what you 
do. If means should offer themselves to overthrow 
him, every consideration should move you not to 
neglect the opportunity ; but I leave you to your own 
discretion. 

“As to Lord Robert’s marriage with the Queen : , if 



lie will assure you that when he becomes her husbana 
Auo'usfc, restore the true, ancient, and Catholic 

faith, and will bring back the realm under the 
obedience of the Pope and the Holy See, 
you may jiroinise in our name that we will 
Church. assist him to the uttermost ol’ our power. 

“ The propositions of the Irish Catholics you will 
cut short, courteously but firmly.^ The time does not 
suit to encourage rebellion in that quarter. They 
have applied to me before, and I have answered always 
in the same tone. 

“ I have read what you say of the book on the suc- 
cession ; of the Queen’s anger ; and of the suspicions 
indicated to you by Lord Robert that Cecil was at tlie 
bottom of it. I avail myself of the occasion to tell 
you my ‘opinion of that Cecil. I am in the highest 
degree dissatisfied with him. Pie is a confirmed here- 
tic ; and if with Lord Robert’s assistance you can so 
inflame the matter as to crush him down, and deprive 
him of all further share in the administration, I shall 
be delighted to have it done. If you try it and fail, be 
careful that you are not yourself seen in the matter.” 

Over such mines of secret enmity walked Cecil, 
standing between his mistress and her lover, and never 
knowing >vhat a day would bring forth. 

At the beginning of August the Court broke up 
from Richmond. Elizabeth went on progress, and for 
a time had a respite from her troubles. Among other 

1 Alliiding to something 'ia a letter of De Silva’s which is lo-st. The 
same letter contained expressions about Lord Robert’s agent in Roniu, 
which would have shown mor-e dearly what De Silva himself thought 
about Lord llobeit. I’hilip answere — “ En lo de aquel caballero Ingles que 
Be tuvd en Roma, y plnticas que os avi-sd mi Embajador que habia tenidtf 
con su Santidad, sospechamos lo mismo qiie VOS.” 
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places she paid a visit to Cambridge, where she had an 
opportunity of showing herself in her most attractive 
colours. 

The divisions of opinion, the discrepancies of dress 
and practices by which Cambridge, like all EHzabeth 
other parts of England, was distracted, were Ingress to 
kept out of siglit by Cecil’s industry. He cambnage. 
hurried down before her, persuaded the college author- 
ities for once into obeying the Acts of Uniformity; 
ordered the fellows and chaplains to appear in sur- 
plices ; concealed the dreary communion tables in the 
college chapels behind decent coverings ; and having as 
it were thrown a whitewash of order over the con- 
fusion, surprised the Queen into an expression of pleas- 
ure. The Church of England was not, after all, the 
miserable chaos which she had believed ; and con- 
trary to her expectation, she found little or nothing 
to displease her.” 

She was at once thrown into the happiest humour ; 
and she moved about among the dignitaries of the Uni- 
versity with combined authority and ease. She ex- 
changed courtesies with them in Latin ; when they 
praised her virtues, she exclaimed “ Non est veritas ; ” 
when they praised the virgin state, she blessed them for 
their discernment : she attended their sermons ; she was 
present at their disputations ; and when a speaker 
mumbled she shouted “ Loquimini altius.” The public 
orator addressed her in Greek-— she replied in the 
language of Demosthenes. On the last day of her visit 
she addressed the University in Latin, in the Senate 
House. In a few well-chosen sentences she compli- 
mented the students on their industry ; she expressed 
her admiration of the colleges and chapels — those 
splendid monuments of the piety of her predecessors* 


She trusted, if God spared her life, she might leave her 
own name not undistinguished by good work done for 
England. 

Not one untoward accident had marred the harmony 
of the occasion. The Queen remained four days ; and 
left the University with the first sense of pleasure 
whieh she had experienced in the ecclesiastical admin- 
istration. Alas ! for the imperfection of human things. 
The rashness of a few boys marred all. 

Elizabeth had been entreated to remain one more 
evening to witness a play which the students had got 
up among themselves for her amusement. Having a 
long journey before her the following day, and desiring 
to sleep ten miles out of Cambridge to relieve the dis- 
tance, she had been unwillingly obliged to decline. 

The students, too enamoured of their performance 
to lose the chance of exhibiting it, pursued the Queen 
All unfortu- fo resting-place. She was tired, but she 
Date play, would not discourage so much devotion, and 
the play commenced. 

The actors entered on the stage in the dress of the 
imprisoned Catholic bishops. Each of them was distin- 
guished by some symbol suggestive of the persecution. 
Bonner, particularly, carried a lamb in his arms at 
which he roiled his eyes and gnashed his teeth. A 
dog brought up the rear with the host in his mouth. 
Elizabeth could have better pardoned the worst inso- 
lence to herself : she rose, and with a few indignant 
words left the room ; the lights were extinguished, and 
the discomfited players had to find their way out of 
the house in the dark, and to blunder back to Cam 
bridge.^ 

1 De Silva to the Duche^ of Parma, August 19 : M8. Simancas. Da 
Silva -was aot present, but described the scene as he heard it from an eye- 
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It was but a light matter, yet it served to irritate 
Elizabeth’s sensitiveness. It exposed the dead men’s 
bones which lay beneath the whited surface of Univer- 
sity good order ; and she went back to London with a 
heart as heavy as she carried away from it. The vast 
majority of serious Englishmen, if they did not believe 
ill transubstantiation, yet felt for the sacrament a kind 
of mysterious awe. Systematic irreverence Bisoxaersin 
had intruded into the churches ; carelessness Church, 
and irreligion had formed an unnatural alliance with 
Puritanism ; and in many places the altars were bare 
boards resting, on tressels in the middle of the nave. 
The communicants knelt, stood, or sat as they pleased ; 
the chalice was the first cup which came to hand ; and 
the clergymen wore surplice, coat, black gown, or 
their ordinary dress, as they were Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, Puritans, or nothing at all.^ 

The parish churches themselves, those amazing mon- 
uments of early piety, built by men who themselves 
lived in clay hovels, while they lavished their taste, 
their labour, and their wealth on “ the house of God,” 
were still dissolving into ruin. The roofs were break- 
ing into holes ; the stained w^iitewash was crumbling 
off the damp walls, revealing the half-effaced I'emains 
of the frescoed stories of the saints ; the painted glass 
was gone from the windows j the wind and the rain 
swept through the dreary aisles ; while in the church- 
yards swine rooted up the graves. 

And now once more had come a reaction like that 
which had welcomed Mary Tudor. In quiet English 

witness. The stoiy naturally enough is not mentioned hy Nicolls, who de- 
tails with great minuteness the sunny side of the visit to the University. 
Prof/resses of Elizabeth, IbQi. 

1 Vai-ieties used in the administration of the service, 1564: Lantdawm 
MSS. , • , 
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homes tliore arose a passionate craving to be rid of all 
these things ; to breathe again the old air of reverence 
and piety ; and Calvinism and prohinity were working 
hand in hand, like twin spirits of evil, making a road 
for another Mary to reach the Englisli throne. 

The progress being over, Elizabeth returned to the 
weary problems which were thickening round her 
more and more hopelessly. From France came intel- 
ligence that “ a far other marriage was meant for the 
Queen of Scots than the Lord Robert ; with practices 
to reduce the realm to the old Pope, and to break the 
September, love between England and Scotland.” ^ The 
to Scotioud. Earl of Lennox had been allowed to cross tbe 
Border at last, as a less evil than the detaining him by 
violence ; but Cecil wrote from Cambridge to Mait- 
land, “ making no obscure demonstration of foul 
weather.” Parliament was expected to meet again in 
October, and with Parliament would come the succe.s- 
sion question, the Queen’s marriage question, and their 
thousand collateral vexations. Either in real uncer- 
tainty, or that she might have something with which 
Fresh pacify her subjects, Elizabeth was again 

the^freh-*’^ making advances towards the eternal Arch- 
duke. duke. His old father Ferdinand, who had 
refused to be trifled wdth a second time, was dead. 
Ferdinand had left the world and its troubles on the 
25th of July j hut before his death, in a conversation 
with the Duke of Wirtemberg, he had shown himself 
less implacable. An opportunity was ■ offered for re- 
opening the suit, and Cecil by the Queen’s order sent 
a message tiirougli Mundt the English agent in Ger- 
many, to the new Emperor Maximilian, that although 
for his many excellent qualities the Queen would 

1 SirT. Smith to Cecil (cipher), Sept. 1, 1564: French MSB, Rolls Bouse, 
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gladly liav-e married Lord Robert Dudley, yet finding 
it impossible, slie had brought herself to regard Lord 
Robert as a brother, and for a husband was thinking 
of the Archduked On the 12th of. September a reso- 
lution of Council was taken to send an embassy to 
Vienna, ostensibly to congratulate Maximilian on his 
accession — in reality to feel the way towards “ the 
prince with the large head.”^ A few days later, dur- 
ing an evening stroll through St. James’s Park, Eliza- 
beth herself told the secret to De Silva, hot as anything 
certain, but as a point towards which her thoughts 
were turning.® 

The Queen of Scots meantime, to whom every ut- 
tered thought of Elizabeth was known, began to repent 
of her precipitate explosion of temper. She had ob- 
tained what she immediately desired in the return of 
Lennox ; her chief anxiety was now to prevent the 
Austrian marriage, and to induce Philip, though she 
could not marry his son, to continue to watch over her 
interests. In September the Spanish ambassador in 
Paris wi’ote that liis steps were haunted by Beton, 
Mary’s minister; he had met the advances made to 
him Avith coldness and indifference ; but Beton had 
pressed upon him with unwearied assiduity ; ^ desiring, 


1 Cecil to Muiiclt, September 8,1564: Jussu Regince. Burleigh Papers, 
Haines, Vol. L 

2 “ gome one is to be sent with condolences on the death of the Emperor 
— Sir H. Sidney, or Sir N. Throgmorton, or I, or Loi'd Robert; wliich it 
shall be I think nobody yet knoweth. But to tell you the truth, there is 
more meant than condolence or congi’atulation. It may be an intention for 
tlie marriage with tlie Archduke. This maybe ver 3 >- strange, and therefore 
1 prav vou keep it very close.” — Cecil to Sir T. Smith, September 12, 
1504!' Wright, Vol. I. ' 

3 De Silva to the Duchess of Partna, September 23; M& Simancas. Eliz- 
abetii said tiiat the court fool advised her to have nothing to do with Ger- 
mans, who were a poor, heavy-headed, set, 

4 Don E. de Alava to Philip II., Septen[||^:|^^:]|^t|4^'|eulet, Vol. V 
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as it appeared afterwards, to learn what Philip would 
do for his mistress in the event of her marriage with 
Darnley. 

At the same time it tvas necessary to soothe Eliza- 
beth, lest she might withdraw her protection, and al- 
low Parliament to settle the succession unfavourably 
to the Scottish claims. Maitland therefore having for- 
feited Cecirs confidence, the Queen of Scots obtained 
the services of a man who, w'ithout the faintest preten- 
sions to statesmanship, was as skilled an intriguer as 
Chwaoter Europe possessed. Sixteen years had passed 
since Sir James Melville had gone as a boy 
Melville. with Monluc, Bishop of Valence, to the Irish 
Castle, where Monluc by his light ways w'as brought 
to shame. From the Bishop, Melville had passed to 
the Constable Montmorency. From Montmorency he 
had gone to the Elector Palatine, and had worked 
himself into a backstairs intimacy with European courts 
and princes. Mary Stuart herself had probably known 
him in France; and in the spring of 1564 sliejjwrote 
to request him to return to Scotland, to be employed in 
secret service. So highly she valued his abilities, that 
notwithstanding her poverty she settled on him an an- 
nual pension of a thousand marks — twice the income 
perhaps of the richest nobleman in Scotland.^ He was 
already acquainted with Elizabeth, who, according to 
his own account, had spoken confidentially with liim 
about the Queen of Scots’ marriage. 

This Melville it was whom Mary Stuart now selected 
to be her instrument to pacify and cheat Elizabeth, to 
strengthen her party at the English Court, and to ar- 
range with Lady Lennox for Darnley’s escape to Scot- 

1 So Melville himself says in his Memoirs ; but Melville’s credibility is a 
oj)cn q[uestion. 
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land. She directed him to apologize to Elizahetli for the 
hasty ietter which she had written, and to heg that it 
might be forgotten. He was to entreat her not to allow 
his mistress’s interests to siiifer any prejudice in Parlia- 
ment ; and further, he had secret instructions from 
Mary’s own lips, the nature of which he indicates with- 
out explaining himself more completely — “ to deal 
with the Spanish ambassador, Lady Margax'et Douglas, 
and sundry friends she had in England of different 
opinions.” 

Melville left Edinburgh towards the end of Septem- 
ber,^ preceded by Randolph, who, after communicating 
with Elizabeth, was on the })oint of returning to Scot- 
land at the time of Melville’s arrival. The information 
which Randolph had brought had beeii utterly unsatis- 
factory, and Elizabeth was harassed into illness and 
was in the last stage of despair. “ I am in such a 
labyrinth about the Queen of Scots,” she wrote on the 
23d of September to Cecil, “ that what to say to her 
or hop’ to satisfy her I know not. I have left her let- 
ter to me all this time unanswered, nor can I tell what 
to answer now. Invent something kind for me which 
I can enter in Randolph’s commission, and give me 
your opinion about the matter itself.” 

In this humour Melville found Elizabeth. She was 
walking, when he was introduced, in the garden at 

1 The copy of his instructions, printed in his itfemoira, is dated September 
38. But Melville was in London on Michaelnias-day, when Lord Itoberir 
Dudley was created Earl of Leicester, and was present at the ceremony ; 28 
is perhaps a misprint for 20. 

^ “ In ejusmodi labyrintho posita sum de response meo reddendo ad 
Eegiriam Scotite, uh nesciam quomodo illi satisfaciam, qinim neque toto isto 
tempore illi ulluni respoiisum dederim, nec quid mihi dicendum nunc sciam. 
invenias igitur aliquid boni quod in mandatis scriptis Randall dare pos.sim, 
et in hac causa, tuain opinionem mihi indica.” Endorsed in Cecil’s hand — 
“ The Queen’s Majesty’s writing, being sick, {September 23.” — Seotek 
MSS. Rolls House. 
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Westminster. He was not a stranger, and the Queen 
First inter- I’arelj ullowed herself to he long restrained 
tween Sir ^7 Geremonv. She began immediately to 
vuicMuid^*’^' speak of “the Queen of Scots’ despiteful let- 
£iii!tibeth. u g}jQ minded,” she said, 

“ to answer it with another as despiteful” in turn. She 
took what she had written out of her pocket, read it 
aloud, and said that she had refrained from sending it 
only because it was too gentle. 

Melville, accustomed to courts and accustomed to 
Elizabeth, explained, and protested, and promised. 
With Ills excuses he mingled flattery, which she could 
swallow when mixed by a far less skilful hand ; in his 
first interview he so far talked her into good Immour 
that “ she did not send her angry letter ; ” and al- 
though he satisfied himself at the same time that she 
was dealing insincerely with his mistress, he perhaps in 
this allowed his suspicions to mislead him. Elizabeth 
was only too happy to believe in promises which it was 
her interest to find true. Personally, she cared as lit- 
tle for the Queen of Scots as the Queen of Scots cared 
for her ; but Mary Stuart’s position and Mary Stuart’s 
claims created an intense political difficulty, for which 
there appeared but one happy solution ; and Elizabeth, 
so far as can be seen from the surface of th^ story-, 
clutched at any prospect of a reasonable settlement 
with an eager credulity. Melville might indeed natu- 
rally enough believe Elizabeth as insincere as he knew 
himself to be. At the very moment when he was de-^ 
livering Mary’s smooth messages, apologies, and regrets, 
he knew himself to be charged with a secret commis- 
sion to the Catholic conspirators ; but Elizabeth’s du- 
plicity does not follow from his own, and she may at 
least be credited with having been honest, when she 
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had no interest in being otherwise. She saw the 
Scotch ambassador daily, and the Queen of Scots’ mar- 
riage "was the incessant subject of discussion. Melville 
said his mistress would refer it to a commission. Mur- 
ray and Maitland might meet Bedford and Lord Rob- 
ert at Berwick, to talk it over. 

“Ah!” she said, “ you make little of Lord Robert, 
naming him after the Earl of Bedford. I mean to 
make him a greater earl, and you shall see it done. I 
take him as my brother and my best friend.” 

She went on to say that she would have married 
Lord Robert herself had she been able. As she might 
not, she wished her sister to marry him ; and “ that 
done,” “ she would have no suspicion or fear of any 
usurpation before her death, being assured that Dudley 
was so loving and trusty that he wmiild never permit 
anything to be attempted during her time.” ^ 

“My Lord Robert’s promotion in Scotland is ear- 
nestly intended,” Cecil wrote a few days later to Sir 
Thomas Smitli.'^ On Michaelmas-day he was Loraaoiwit 
created Earl of Leicester at Westminster in 
Melville’s presence — to qualify him for his 
higher destinyj while Elizabeth, vain of his beauty, 
showed oif his fair proportions and' dwelt on the charms 
which she was sacrificing. 

Nor was she unaware of Melville’s secret practices, 
or of Mary’s secret desires. “ You like better,” she 
said sadly to the ambassador, “ you like better yonder 
long lad” — pointing to Darnley, 'who, tall and slim, 
with soft and beardless face, bore the sword of state at 
the ceremony. 

To tlirow her off the scent, Melville answered that 
“no woman of spirit could choose such an one, wdia 

1 Melville’s Mtmoirs. ^ Cecil to Smith, October 4: Wright, Vol. 1. 


more resembled a woman tlian a man.” “ I bad no 
will,” he said of himself, “ that she should think that I 
had an eye that way, although I had a secret charge 
to deal with Lady Lennox to procure liberty for him 
to go to Scotland.” 

Elizabeth was not deceived, but slie chose to blind 
herself. Clinging to her favourite scheme, she allowed 
a legal opinion to be drawn out in favour of the Scot- 
tish title. She promised Melville that when Parlia- 
ment met she would again protect his mistress’s inter- 
ests. The poor Archduke was to be once more cast 
overboard ; she undertook to hind herself never to 
marry unless “ necessitated by her sister’s hard behav- 
iour ; ” and last of all — as the strongest evidence 
which she could give that she was acting in good faith 
I’isked the discontent which would in- 
ment is"'’ ^"^bably be provoked, and postponed the Par- 

postponed. lianient till the spring or the following au- 
tumn. Randolph, who had been detained on Melville’s 
arrival, w'as sent oft’ to tell Mary that “the tragedy cre- 
ated by her letter had turned into comedy;” the 
Queen of England would consent with pleasure to the 
proposed meeting of commissioners ; and meanwhile — 
“ contrary to the expectation and desire of her people, 
contrary to the disposition of no small number of her 
council, and also to some detriment of herself for her 
own private lucre, by the intention of her peo{)]e to 
have gratified her wdth some subsidy — her Maje.sty 
liad by proclamation prolonged her Parliament that 
should have been even now begun in October : mean- 
ing of purpose to have no assembly wherein tlio inter- 
ests of lier sister might be brought in question, until it 
were better considered that no harm might thereof 
ensue to her, and that her Majesty and the Queen of 
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Scots might have further proceedings in the establish- 
ment of their amity.” ^ 

111 the delay of the Parliament the Queen of Scots 
had gained one step of vital moment ; she had next to 
obtain the consent of her own people to her marriage 
with Daruley ; she had to strengthen the Lennox fac- 
tion, that it might be strong enough to support her 
against the Hamiltons ; and when this was done, to get 
the person of Darnley into her hands. 

Lennox himself was distributing presents with lavish 
generosity in the court at Holyrood. Melville, wdien 
he returned to Scotland, carried back with him Lady 
Margaret’s choicest jewels to be bestow’ed to the best 
advantage. For the full completion of the scheme, it 
was necessary to delude Elizabeth into the belief that 
Mary Stuart would give way about Leicester ; and 
k having satisfied her that she really had nothing to fear 

from Darnley’s visit to Edinburgh, to obtain leave of 
absence for him for three months to assist Lennox in 
the recovery of his property. When tlie father and 
son were once on Scottish soil, she could then throw 
off the mask. 

The ambassador had employed his time well in Eng- 
land making friends for his mistress, and had 
carried back with ' him from London profuse 
promises of service ; some from honourable 
men, who looked to Mary Stuart’s succession as a 
j. security for the peace of the country, some from the 

courtier race, who desired to save their own fortunes 
siiould the revolution come. 

Among these last was Leicester — that very Leices- 
ter in w'hose affection Elizabeth was blindly confid- 

- Message .sent by Kautlolpli to tlie Queen of Scots, October 4: Scotch 
ifSS. liolis House. 
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ing, who was to be her own protection when she had 
named Mary Stuart her heir. Tlie man wdio thought 
it no preposterous ambition to aspire to the hand of 
Elizabeth, excused himself to Melville with abject apol- 
ogies, as having been forced to appear as the suitor of 
a princess whose shoes he was unworthy to loose ; he 
implored the Queen of Scots to pardon him for “ the 
proud pretences which were set forward for his undo- 
ing by Cecil and his secret enemies,” ^ 

On the position and views of Lord Robert — on the 
state of feeling at the court — on the Scotch and other 
questions — additional light is thrown by a letter of De 
Silva, written on the 9th of October. 

DE SILVA TO PHILIP.2 

Londmi, Ocioher 9. 

“ The gentleman sent hither from the court of Scot- 
land has returned, and this Queen lias written by him 
to say, that for various reasons there will be no Parlia- 
ment this year. The succession question, therefore, 
will be allowed to rest. She says she is not so old that 
her death need be so perpetually dragged before her. 

Cecil has intimated to the heretical bishops that 
Eimiieta look to their clergy ; the Queen is 

checlftho determined to bring them to order, and will 
vroicstants. longer tolerate their extravagances. 

“ He desires them too to be careful bow they pro- 
ceed against the Catholics; the Queen will not have 
her good subjects goaded into sedition by calumnies on 
their creed, or by* irritating inquiries into their conduct. 
I am told that the bishops do not like these cautions. 
Cecil understands his mistress, and says nothing to her 
but what she likes to hear. He thus keeps her in 
1 Melville’s Mmoirs. 2 j/s. Simanccut. 
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good Iiumour and maintains his position. Lord Rob- 
ert is obliged to be on terms with him, although at 
heart he hates him as much as ever. Cecil has more 
genius than the rest of the Council put together, and 
is tlierefore envied and hated on all sides. 

“ The Queen, happening to speak to me about the 
beginning of her reign, mentioned that circumstances 
had at first obliged her to dissemble her real feelings in 
religion ; but God knew, she said, that her heart was 
sound in liis service ; with more to the same purpose : 
she wanted to persuade me that she was orthodox, but 
she was less explicit than I could have wished. 

“ I told her (she knew it already) that the preach- 
ers railed at her in the most insolent language for 
keeping the cross on the altar of her chapel. She an- 
swered that she meant to have crosses generally re- 
stored thz’oughout the realm. 

“ Again and again she has said to me, ‘ I am insulted 
both in England and abroad for having shown more 
favour than I ought to have shown to the Lord Rob- 
ert. I am spoken of as if I were an immodest woman. 
I ought not to wonder at it: I have favoured him 
because of his excellent disposition, and for his many 
merits; but I am young, and he is young, and there- 
fore we have been slandered. God knows they do 
us grievous wrong, and the time wall come when the 
^^orid will know it also. I do not live in a corner — a 
thousand eyes see all that I do, and calumny will not 
fasten on me forever.’ 

“ She went on to speak of the Queen of Scots, whose 
beauty she warmly praised. 

. “ ‘ Some tell me,’ she said, ‘ that my sister will 
marry your Prince after all.’ 

“ I laughed, and said that the last story which I had 
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heard ^vas, that the Queen of Scots was to marry tlie 
Kinfi; of France. 

“ She said that could not be, ‘ The Queen-mother 
and the Queen of Scots were not good friends.’ 

‘‘The Lord Robert, whom they now call Earl of 
Ura Robert "^Leicester, has been with me again, repeating 
Splmisit protestations of a desire to be of use to 

ambttssador. jyjrijegty. He mentioned particularly 

the troubles in the Low Countries, and the necessity of 
taking steps to pacify them. 

“ I assured him of the confidence which your Maj- 
esty felt in his integrity, and of the desire which you 
entertained for his advancement. I repeated the 
words which the Queen had used to me about religion; 
and I said that now, wlien she was so well disposed, 
there was an opportunity for him which he should not 
allow to escape. If the Queen could make up her 
mind to marry him, and to reunite England to the 
Catholic Church, your Majesty would stand by him, 
and he should soon experience the effects of your Maj- 
esty’s good-will towards him ; the Queen’s safety 
should be perfectly secured, and he should be himself 
maintained in the reputation and authority which he 
deserved, 

“ He answered that the Queen had put it off «o long 
that he had begun to fear she would never marry him 
at all. He professed himself very grateful for my offer, 
but of religion he said nothing. In fact he is too ill- 
informed ill such matters to take a resolute part on. 
either side, unless when be has some other object to 
■■■gam. „■ ■ y. 

“ I told him that the dependence of the Catholics 
was wholly on the Queen and himself. To him they 
attributed the preservation of the bishops and of tlie 
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other prisoners ; and I said that by saving their lives 
he had gained the good-will of all Ghristian princes 
abroad and of all the Catholics at home, who, as he 
well knew, were far more numerous than those of the 
new religion. The heretics notoriously hated both 
him and his mistress, and had not the Catholics been 
so strong would long ago have given them trouble ; 
the Queen could see wdiat was before her in the book 
on the succession, which, after all, it appeared she was 
afraid to punish. 

His manner was friendly, but I know not what he 
will do. Had the Catholics as much courage as the 
heretics he wmold declare for them quickly enough, for 
he admits that they are far the larger number ; things 
are in such a state that the father does not trust his 
child.” 


To return to the Queen of Scots’ marriage. Not- 
withstanding Lennox’s efforts and Lady Margaret’s 
jewels, the Scottish noblemen were difficult to manage, 
Maiy Stuart w^as still unable to act without her 
brother and Maitland ; and the Earl of Murray was a 
better Protestant than Knox believed him to be ; and 
Maitland’s broad statesmanship had little in common 
^^dth the scheming conspiracies which were hatched in 
the chambers of priests. Maitland’s single object was 
the union of the realms, where Scotland, in compensa- 
tion for the surrender of its separate independence, 
would have the pride of giving a sovereign to its 
ancient enemy. While, therefore, he ■was zealous for 
the honour of his mistress, he had no interest in those 
collateral objects of religious revolution and personal 
revenge of which Mary was in such keen pursuit. 
With the Darnley connexion, as it appeared after- 


wards, he had no sympathy, unless Darnley was freely 
oftered by Elizabeth, and the choice was freely sanc- 
tioned by the two Parliaments. , 

So far, therefore, Maitland was ill suited for the 
Queen of Scots’ purposes; on the other hand, he was 
by far the ablest minister that she possessed. He was 
fanatically eager — so far as a man of so cool and clear 
an intellect could be fanatical about anything — to 
Proposed secui’c the English succession for her ; and 

between aware of his value, she named him with her 

English brother to meet the English commissioners, 

Bioners. and consider in form Elizabeth’s proposals. 

The conference was to be kept secret from the world. 
The Queen of Scots would go to Dunbar in the mid- 
dle of November. The two ministers would leave her 
as if for a few days’ hawking on the Tweed, and the 
Governor of Berwick would invite them to visit him. 

Lord Bedford and Randolpli were to represent Eng- 
land ; and Elizabeth’s instructions to them are a fresh 
evidence of the feelings with which she regarded 
Leicester. When Leicester’s name was first officially 
mentioned, Maitland had urged on Cecil the propriety 
of leaving Mary’s choice of a husband as little restricted 
as possible. If Elizabeth objected to a foreign prince, 
she must at least permit a free selection aikong the 
Scotch and English nobility. Besides Darnley, there 
was Norfolk, there was Arundel — each more eligible 
than the son of the parvenu Northumberland ; and 
Elizabeth had no right to demand more than a mar- 
riage which did not threaten herself or the. liberty of 
England. 

But Elizabeth’s heart was fixed on Leicester, and 
she could see no merit anywhere but in him. “ Among 
all English noblemen,” she said, in giving her direc- 
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tions to the commissioners!; “ slie could see none for her 
own contentation meeter for the purpose than luRtruetions 
one who for his good gifts she esteemed fit 
to be placed in the number of kings and 
princes ; for so she thought him wortliy: and if he 
Avere not born her subject, but had happened Avitli 
these qualities to be as nobly born under some other 
prince as he was under lierself, the world should have 
well perceived her estimation of him. The advantage 
of the marriage to the Earl of Leicester would not be 
great, but to the Queen of Scots it would be greater 
than she could haA'e with any other person. The Earl 
would bring with him no controversy of title to trouble 
the quietness of the Queen of Scots, and slie preferred 
him to be the partaker of the Queen of Scots’ fortunes, 
whom, if it might lie in her power, she would make 
owner and heir of her own kingdom. She had already 
placed a check on all other pretenders to the succes- 
sion ; and whatever sovereign might do in the direc- 
tion of the matter for her sister’s advantage should not 
he wanting. If, after her recognition, the Queen of 
Scots should desire to reside in England, she would 
herself bear the charge of the family both of her and 
of the Earl of Leicester, as should be meet for one 
sister to do for another.” 

But Elizabeth admitted that before the recognition 
could ho carried through Parliament, the Queen of 
Scots must first accept the indispensable condition. 
She should receive the prize which hung before her 
eyes only when she was Leicester’s wife, and till that 
time she must be contented with a promise that she 
should not be disappointed. “If she require to be as- 
sured first,” Elizabeth continued, with an appearance 
of mournful sincerity, “ if she will not marry till an 
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Act of Succession in her favour has been actually 
passed, you may of yourselves say it may woidc in us 
some scruple to imagine that in all this friendship 
nothing is more minded than how to possess that which 
we have ; and that it is but a sorrowful song to pre- 
tend more shortness of our life than is cause, or as 
though if God would change our determination in not 
desiring to marry, we should not by likelihood have 
children. We can mean no better than we do to our 
sister; we doubt not that she shall quietly enjoy all 
that is due to her, and the more readier we are so to 
do, because we are so naturally disposed with great 
affection towards her, as before God we wish her right 
to be next to us before all other.” ^ 

Mary Stuart herself meanwhile was in close com- 
munication with Lady Lennox, and was receiving from 
her more and more assurances of the devotion of the 
English Catholics. Randolph, on his return to Edin- 
burgh from London, found Maitland open-mouthed at 
the suspension of the prosecution of Hales for his book 
on the succession. The Scotch Court had expected 
that he would have been “ put to death as a traitor.” 

' Randolph protested against the word “traitor,” in- 
asmuch as it implied “ tlie certainty of the Queen of 
Scots’ claim,” “ which many in England did not be- 
lieve to be certain at all.” “ Hales had not deserved 
death,” he said, “ and imprisonment was the worst 
which could be inflicted,” 

Maitland spoke menacingly of the disaffection among 
the Catholics, Randolph “ bade him not make too 
much account of conspirators the behaviour of the 
Scotch Court,” he said, “ was so strange that he could 

1 Elizabeth to Bedford and Eandolph, October 7, 15G4: Scotch MSS 
Uolls JIuuse. 
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only suppose they meant to quarrel with England j 
‘"and with these w'ords they grew both into further 
choler than wisdom led them,” t 

Mary’s owm language was still smooth, affectionate, 
and confiding; hut Maitland, and even Murray, pro- 
tested beforehand that wdien the commission met they 
wmuld agree to no conditions and accept no marriage 
for their mistress, unless her title w'as first fully ad- 
mitted and confirmed. Darnley’s name was not men- 
tioned; but “it was through the mouths of all men 
that it was a thing concluded in the Queen’s heart; ” 
and Randolph was under the mistaken impression that 
Maitland was as much in favour of it as his mistress.^ 

“ Their object,” Randolph on the 7th of November 
wrote to Elizabeth, “is to have the Lord Darnley 
rather offered by your Majesty than desired of them- 
selves ; ” “ but your Majesty, I am assured, will con- 
sider the unfitness of the match for greater 
causes than I can think of any — of which to the 
not the least will he the loss of many a godly marriage, 
man’s heart that by your Majesty enjoy eth now^ the 
liberty of their country, and know but in how short a 
time they shall lose the same, if your Majesty give 
your consent to match her with such an one as either 
by dissentioii at home or lack of knowledge of God 
and bis word may persecute them that profess the 
same.”® 

The Scotch Protestants comprehended instinctively 
the thousand dangers to which they wYouId be exposed. 
The House of Lennox was the hereditary enemy of 
the Hamiltons, who had headed the Revolutioh of 

1 Randolph to Cecil, October 24; Scotch MSS. Eolk Momi. 

* Same to same, October 31: iKA Ibid. 

a MS. Ibid. 
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1659. Darnley was known to be a Catholic; and his 
marriage with Mary Stuart was well understood to 
mean a Catholic revolution. 

“ The terrible fear is so entered into their hearts,’’ 
continued Randolph, “that the Queen tendeth only to 
that, that some are well willing to leave their country, 
others with their force to withstand it, the rest with 
patience to endure it, and let God work His will.” 

Maitland seems to have believed that Mary Stuart 
would be moderate and reasonable, even if she was 
recognized unconditionally, and was left to choose her 
own husband ; he professed to imagine that some 
“ liberty of religion ’’ could be established in the modern 
and at that time impossible sense in which wolf and 
dog, Catholic and Protestant, could live in peace to- 
gether, neither worried nor worrying each other. But 
few of the serious Reformers shared his hope ; and a 
gap was already opening wide between him and the 
Earl of Murray. Maitland was inclined to press Eng- 
land “ to the uttermost ; ” Randolph, in a private con- 
versation with Murray, “ found in that nobleman a 
marvellous good will ” to be guided by Elizabeth, 
although he was disturbed by the conflict of duties. 
The Earl, as the meeting of the commissioners ap- 
proached, in his perplexity sent Elizabeth a message 
“ that whatever he might say, or however vehement 
he might seem to be in bis mistress’s cause, he hoped 
her Majesty would not take it as if he w’as in any way 
wanting in devotion to her.” Both Murray and Ran- 
dolph were nervously conscious of their incapacity to 
cope with Maitlaiid in a diplomatic encounter. 

“To meet with such a match,” Randolph wrote to 
- Elizabeth, “ your Majesty knoweth what wits had been 
fit How far he exceedeth the compass of one or two 
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heads that is able to govern a Queen and guide a whole 
realm alone, your Majesty may well think. How unfit 
I am, and how able is he to go beyond me, I would it 
were not as I know it to be."’ 

Little time was lost in preparation. On the 18th of 
November the four commissioners met at conference 
Berwick: Bedford, a plain, determined man, 
with the prejudices of a Protestant and the resolution 
of an English statesman ; Bandolph, time as Bedford to 
Elizabeth, but entangled deeply in the intricacies of 
diplomacy, and moving with moi'e hesitation ; Murray, 
perplexed as we have seen ; ^and Maitland, at home in 
the element in which he played with the practised 
pleasure of a master. 

The preliminaries were soon disposed of. Both sides 
agreed on the desirableness of the union of the realms ; 
and the English ministers admitted the propriety of the 
recognition of the Queen of Scots, if adequate securi- 
ties could be provided for Elizabeth’s safety and for the 
liberties of the realm. 

The main subject was then approached. Lord Bed- 
foi’d said that his mistress would undertake to favour 
Mary Stuart’s title if Mary Stuart would marry where 
the English Council wished ; and he proposed the Earl 
of Leicester as a suitable husband for her. 

‘‘ The Earl of Leicester,” Maitland replied, “ was 
no fit marriage for his mistress taken alone ; and he 
desired to be informed more particularly wliat the 

1 Eandolpli to Elizabetli, ll^ovembei* 7 ; Cotton MSS., Calig. B. 10. On 
the same day Kandolph wrote to Leicester. “I would you were to be at 
Berwick to .say somewhat for yourself, for there I assure you somewhat will 
be said of you that for your lordship wsaj* tend to littie good. How happy 
is your life that between these two Queens are to.ssed to and fro. Your 
lordship's iuelc i.s evil if yoii light not in gome of their laps that love so well 
to play .” — Scotch MSS. lioUs House, 

VOL. vni. 8 . 



Queen of England was prepared to do in addition. 
Indefinite promises implied merely that she did not 
wish the Queen of Scots to make a powerful alliance ; 
his mistress could not consent to make an inferior mar- 
riage while the Queen of England was left unfettered ; 
the Queen of England might herself many and have 
children.” 

“ It is not the intention of the Queen of England,” 
said Randolph, “to ofiPer the Lord Robert only as Earl 
of Leicester without further advancement. She desires 
to deal openly, fairly, and kindly ; but neither will her 
Majesty say Avhat she will do more, nor ought she to 
say, till she knows in some degree how her offer will 
be embraced.” “ As you,” he said particularly to 
Maitland, “ have spoken an earnest word, so I desire 
without offence to have another, which is, that if you 
think by finesse, policy, or practice, or any other 
means, to wring anything out of her Majesty’s hands, 
you are but abused and do much deceive yourselves.” 

As much as this had probably been foreseen on all 
sides. Maitland wished to extort an independent ad- 
mission of Mary’s claims from which Elizabeth would 
not afterwards be able to recede ; the English would 
admit nothing until Mary had consented generally to 
conditions which would deprive her of the power of 
being dangerous. But it seems that they were em- 
powered, if Leicester was unacceptable, to give the 
Queen of Scots the larger choice which Maitland de- 
manded. Cecil had foreseen that Leicester would bcj 
rejected. “ I think,” he said, writing on the 2(3th of 
November to Sir Thomas Smith, “ that no marriage is 
more likely to succeed than , if it may come from 

The name omitted was doubtless Darnley’s. De 


Silva, in describing the conference to Philip, said that 
the English commissioners had given the Scots the al- 
ternative of Leicester, Norfolk, or Darnley.^ 

Of Norfolk, at that time, there had been little 
mention or none. Darnley, perhaps, Elizabeth would 
have consented to allow, if the Queen of Scots would 
ask for him ; for in giving way to Mary Stuart’s wishes 
slie could have accompanied her consent with restric- 
tions which would render the marriage innocuous ; 
■while the Queen of Scots, on the other side, would 
have accepted Darnley had Elizabeth offered him ; for 
Elizabeth would have been unable to shackle her own 
proposal with troublesome stipulations. 

No matter what promises Elizabeth might make, no 
matter to what engagements she might bind herself, 
the Queen of Scots had long resolved to agree to 
nothing which would alienate the Catholics. As Mait- 
land had told the Bishop of Aquila, she could have no 
confidence that any engagement would be observed, 
unless she was supported by a force independent of 
Elizabeth ; and if she married Darnley, it was neces- 
sary for her to keep unimpaired her connexion with 
the party of insurrection, and with the foreign Catholic 
powers. 

Thus neither side would he the first to mention 
Dai’nley. The ai’guments played round the mark, but 
never reached it ; and at last, when there was no longer 
a hope of a satisfactory end, the commissioners found it 
was useless to waste time longer. They parted with- 
out a quarrel, yet without a conclusion, Maitland sum- 
ming up his own demands in the following words : — 

“ That the Queen of England would permit his mis- 
tress to marry where she would, saving in Fimua®-^ 
those royal houses where slie desired her to theScoti 

1 De Silva to Pliilip, December 18: MS SmancoB. 
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forbefir; tliat lier Majesty would give her some yearly 
revenue out of the realm of England, and by Parlia- 
ment establish unto her the crown, if God did his will 
on her Majesty and left her without children ; in so 
doing, her Majesty might have the honour to have made 
the marriage, and be known to the W'orld to have used 
the Queen of Scots as a dear and loving sister.” ^ 

Immediately after the breaking up of the conference, 
Mary Stuart wrote to request that Lord Darnley might 
be allowed to join his father in Scotland, and assist him 
in the recovery of the Lennox estates. HadLElizabetli 
anticipated what would follow, she would probably, in- 
stead of complying, have provided Darnley wdth a lodg- 
ing in the Tower. But the reports from Scotland wmre 
contradictory ; Lennox said openly that “ his son . 
should marry the Queen ; ” yet Randolph “ knew of 
many, by that whicli had been spoken of lier ow'ii 
mouth, that the marriage should never take effect, if 
otherwise she might have her desire.” Lennox had 
succeeded imperfectly in making a party amongst the 
Lords ; and Darnley’s elevation to the Crown of ^Scot- 
land would wake a thousand sleeping feuds. The 
requested permission was suspended without being 
refused ; while Elizabeth began again as usual to ])lay 
with thoughts of the Archduke. Cecil sent to Ger- 
many to urge Maximilian to propose in form for lier 
hand ; ^ while, stranger still, Catherine de Medici med- 
itated an alliance between Elizabeth and her son 
Charles the Ninth, Elizabeth was twenty-nine, and 
Charles not more than fourteen ; bnt political con- 
venience liad overruled tnore considerable inequalities ; 
and though Elizabeth affected to laugh at the sugges- 

1 Eeporfcof the Conference at Berwick: Co/to» MSS., CaUg. B. 10. 

s Roger Strange to Caspar Pregnyar, February 1, 1565: liaynes, Vol. 1, 
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tion as absurd, De Silva reminded her that the ditFer- 
ence of age was scarcely greater than that between 
Pliilip and her sister ; while the Queen-mother of 
France made the proposal, as will presently be seen, in 
perfect seriousness.-^ 

On their return to Edinburgh from Berwick, Mait- 
land and Murray wrote a joint letter to Cecil, Maitland 
in which they recapitulated their arguments 
at the conference, and put forward again the 
demand on behalf of their mistress with which Maitland 
had concluded. They dwelt on the marriages abroad 
W'hich were offered to her acceptance — far exceeding 
in general desirableness that which was proposed by 
Elizabeth. They expressed themselves, however, defer- 
entially, and professed a desire which both of them 
really felt, for a happy termination of the difficulty. 

Cecil’s answer was straightforward, consistent, and 
honourable. He was glad to perceive from tlieir letter, 
he said, that they were beginning to comprehend the 
Queen of England’s real feelings. If they persisted in 
the tone which they had first assumed, they would 
alienate England altogether. They talked of proposals 
to marry their mistress in this place and that ; there 
were proposals for his own mistress as well, and they 
would do better in confining themselves to the subject 
which was immediately before them. They professed 
to desire to know the Queen of England’s real wishes. 
They knew them already perfectly well. His mistress 
had never varied either in her words or in her inten- 
tions. She" wished well to the Queen of Scots. She 
had no objection to tlie Queen of Scots’ recognition as 
second person, if England could be satisfied that its 
liberties would not he in danger. 

1 De Silva to Philip, October s: JkfjS. 
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“ And now,” Cecil said, “ in return for this, you pro- 
tccii's pos® Queen’s Majesty should permit 

answer. Sovereign to marry where slie would, 

saving in some places prohibited, and in that considera- 
tion to give her some yearly revenue out of the realm 
of England, and by Parliament establish the succes- 
sion of the realm to her ; and then, you add, that it 
might be the Queen’s Majesty’s desire would take 
effect. Surely, my Lord of Ledington, I see by this — ■ 
for it was your speech — you can well tell how to make 
your bargain. Her Majesty will give the Earl of 
Leicester the highest degree that any nobleman may 
receive of her hand ; but you look for more — you 
would have wnth him the establishment of your Sov- 
ereign’s title to be declared in the second place to the 
Queen’s Majesty. The Queen’s Majesty ^Yill never 
agree to so much of this request, neither in form nor 
substance, as with the noble gentleman already named. 
If you will take him she wdll cause inquisition to be 
made of your Sovereign’s right ; and as far as shall 
stand with justice and her own surety, she will abase 
such titles as shall he proved unjust and prejudicial to 
her sister’s interest. You know very well that all the 
Queen’s Majesty mindetli to do must be directed by 
the law's and by the consent of the three Estates ; she 
can promise no more but what she can wnth their 
assent do. Tlie Queen of England, if trusted as a 
friend, may and will do w'hat she will never contract or 
bargain to do, or submit to be pressed to do. It is a 
tickle matter to provoke sovereigns to determine their 
succession. 

“Wherefore, good my Lords,” Cecil concluded, 
“ think hereof, and let not this your negotiation, which 
is full of terms of friendship, be converted into a bar« 
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gain or pnrcha.se ; so as while in the outward face It 
appears a design to conciliate these two Queens and 
countries by a perpetual amity, in the unwrapping 
thereof there be not found any other intention but to 
compass at my Sovereign's hands a kingdom and a 
crown, which if sought for, may be sooner lost than 
gotten, and not being craved, may be as soon offered as 
reason can require. Almighty God assist you with 
His spirit in your deliberation upon this matter to 
make choice of that which shall increase his glory, and 
fortify the truth of the gospel in this isle.” ^ 

Before this letter reached Scotland, Maitland had be- 
come disposed to receive it in the spirit in which it was 
written. He had expressed his regret to Randolph for 
having “ meddled ” with English Catholic conspirators : 
he was drawing off from the dangerous policy to which 
he appeared to have committed himself ; and Randolph, 
who a month before had been more afraid of him than 
of any man in Scotland, wrote on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, the date of Cecil’s despatch, that “he never 
thought better of him than at that moment.” ^ 

So anxious Maitland seemed to be to recover the 
confidence of the English Government, that except for 
the opposition which he continued to offer — when 
opposition had become dangerous — to the Darnley 
marriage, it might have been thought that he was in 
league with Mary to throw Elizabeth off her guard. 
His motives must in part remain obscure. He had 
perhaps become acquainted with Damley in England, 
and had foreseen the consequences if a youth of such 
a temperament came in too close contact with his mis- 

1 Cecil to Maitland and Murray, Deceinlber 16: Scotch MSS. SoUsHmm, 

2 Kandolph to Cecil, December 16: 
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tress. Perliaps, too, he had never meant to do more 
than play with poisoned tools ; and withdrew when he 
saw tliat Elizabeth would not be frightened with them. 
But an obvious reason for Maitland’s change of posture 
was to be found in the new advice and the new advis- 
ers that were finding favour with the Queen of Scots, 
Two years before, M. de Moret, the ambassador from 
Savoy, had brought in his suite to Mary Stuart’s court 
an Italian named David Ritzio. The youth ■ — he w'as 
January. about thirty — became a favourite of Mary, 
hi fiivour ’ Like Chatelar, he was an accomplished mu- 
sician ; he soothed her hours of solitude with 
love songs, and he had the graceful tastes with which 
she delighted, to amuse her leisure. He had glided 
gradually into her more serious confidence, as she dis- 
covered that he had the genius of his countrymen for 
intrigue, and that ins hatred for the Reformers rivalled 
her own in its intensity. 

The adroit diplomacy of statesmen found less favour 
in Mary’s cabinet than the envenomed weapons of 
deliberate fraud. She shook off the control of the one 
supremely able minister that she possessed, and she 
went on with renewed spirit, disembarrassed of a com- 
panion who was too honourable for her present schemes. 
To the change of counsellors may be attributtfd her 
sudden advance in the arts of intrigue. On a sudden, 
none knew why, she professed a readiness to yield to 
February. Elizabeth’s wishes. “ Her mind to the .Lord 
Robert,” she said to Randolph at the end of 
toniHr““ January, “ was as it ought to be to so noble 
Leicester. ^ gentleman ; ” “ such a one as his mistress 
wmuld marry, were he not her subject, ought to content 
her ; ” what site would do should depend on the 
Queen of England,- who should wholly guide her and 
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rule her.” ^ Slie deceived Maitland as she deceived 
Randolph, and Maitland wrote, warmly to Cecil, full 
of hopes “ that the great work at which they had so 
long laboured together, the union of the two countries, 
w'ould be accomplished at last to their perpetual hon- 
our.” 2 It appears as if she had persuaded him that 
she had looked the Darnley marriage in the face, and 
had turned away from it as too full of danger ; and 
even Cecil was so far convinced that he entered in his 
diary at the date of these letters — “Mr. Randolph 
writetb at length of the Queen of Scots’ allowance of 
my Lord of Leicester, and giveth great appearance of 
success in the marriage.” ® 

On the 6th of February, Randolph wrote again to 
Leicester as if there was no longer any doubt that he 
would be accepted. “ This Queen,” he said, “ is now 
content to give good ear to her Majesty’s suit in your 
behalf ; she judges you worthy to be husband to any 
Queen.” ^ And though Randolph himself still vaguely 
anticipated evil, and though other persons who under- 
stood the state of things in Scotland shared his misgiv- 
ings,^ Elizabeth permitted herself to be persuaded that 

1 Randolph to Cecil, February 5 : Scotch MSS. Soils Souse. 

2 Maitland to Cecil, January 16 and February 1: MS. RoUs Smse. 

® Cecil's Diary, February 5. 

Randolph to Leicester, Febniarj’- 6: Wright, Vol. I. 

c Among the Coiimiy MSS. there is a reniiirkable paper, unsigned and 
'uiuiddn-s.^^ed, on tiic Lennox quei5tion in Scotland, and on the views sup- 
posed to be entertained by Lady Lennox and her husband. It shows how 
remarkahly tlie religious parties were intersected by family feuds; and how 
disiiitegiaiing and dangerous to the Catholic party in Scotland the marriage 
of Mary Stuart and Darnley must have been. 

JlsOTK OF AfFAIKS IN SCOTLAND. 

3, 1564-65. 

“ Enemies to the Earl of Lennox — All the Protesfants of that realm in 
general, aud in special the Duke, of Chatelherault, with all the Hamiltons in 
Clydesdale, Linlithgow, and Edinburgh; the Bishop of St. Andrew’s; the 
Abbot of Kilwinning; the Bishop of Glasgow; all the Batons ; the allies of 

UBRARy Oi\ 
CftololEt^ f'l itfil, 
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Mary Stuart was at last sincere. Cecil and Leicester 
shared her confidence, or were prepared to risk the ex- 
periment; and Darnley was allowed leave of absence 

tlie late Cardinal of St. Andrew’s; the Laird of Borthwick, and all the 
Scots. The Karl of Argyle, sister’s son to the Duke; all the Campbells; 
the Earl of Glencaim, whose eldest son is sister’s son to the Duke; and all 
the Cunninghams. The Earl of Eglinton was never good Lennox. The 
Earl of Cassilis, young, and of small conduct. The remnants of Huntley’s 
house will favour the Duke, and so will James M’Coiinell, and others of the 
Isles. The Lord Janies and Ledington in their hearts have misliked Len- 
nox; unless now, in hojie to continue their rule in that realm, they may to 
changed. The Earl of Morton, being Chancellor; the young Earl of An- 
gus, Drumlanrig, and all the Douglasse.s, with the Justice Clerk; M‘Gill 
and their allianee, if my Lady Lennox do not relinquish her title to the 
Earldnm of Angus, which I suppose, in respect of the greater advancement, 
she hath already promised. The Lords Maxwell and Erskine, allied to 
Argyle. Livingstone is friend to the Duke, and Fleming likewise. Borth- 
wick will hang with the Dougksses. The Earl of Montrose and the 
Leslies being Protestants. 

*“ Of these [some] may be won, partly in hope that Damley will embrace 
religion, which I doubt will never be, partly by preferment of .spiritual 
lands, partly by money, and partly but in fear by the authority and in 
respect of other insolent pretences. 

“ Friends hoped upon it — 

“ The Humes and the Kers, albeit they will choose the best side. 

“ The Earl of Bothwell, of uo force now. 

“The Earl Athol; the Earl Errol; the Lords Euthven and Seton; the 
gentlemen of Lennox, and some of the Barony of lieufrew. The Laird ot 
Tullybardine, a young head. ’ 

“ The Queen being his chief countenance, thiniceth from the Duke’s over- 
throw, if she can bring it to pass, to advance Lennox as her heir apparent, 
failing of her i.ssue. If Darnley can bit the mark, then careth my lady 
(Lady Lennox) neither for the Earldom of Lennox, Angus, nor lands in 
England, having enough that way; and if the Queen can bring it about, 
division shall follow. The overthrow of religion is pretenced; the French 
to be reconciled; their aid again to bo craved; and if they can, they intend 
to pretend title here in England, where they make account upon friends 
Whenas they have Lennox, Darnley, and the mother within their horde 
whatsoever flourishing words be used for the shift, either here or in Scot- 
land, by Lady Lennox, her son, or husband, their hearts portend enmity to 
our Sovereign and division to her realm. They are only bent to please and 
revenge the Q,ueen of Scots’ quarrel, and to follow her ways, who remem- 
bereth as I am inforjjied, her mother, her uncle .Gnise, and her own pre- 
tences. This realm bath a faction to serve their turn. Betwixt Chalel- 
herault and Lennox, take heed that ye suffer not that Chatelherault ba 
ewerthrown, and in the end advance him who shall be enemy to this realis. 
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for three months, in the belief that it might be safely 
conceded.! 

Darnley therefore went his way. Elizabeth her* 
self meanwhile, half desponding, half hopeful of the 
result, and perhaps to hold a salutary fear over the 
Queen of Scots, listened to the proposals of Catherine 
de Medici for her own marriage with the boy King of 
France, 

On the 24th of January the Queen-mother addressed 
a letter to I^aul de Foix, setting forth that considei’ing 
the rare excellence of the Queen of England, the posi- 
tion of England and Prance, separated as they were 
only by a three hours’ passage, and the deep interests 
of both countries in their mutual prosperity, she would 
feel herself the happiest mother in the world if either 
of her sons could convert so charming a sister into a 
daughter equally dear.^ 

Before Mary Stuart had given signs of an alteration 
of ‘feeling, and immediately that she was made aware 
of the ill success of the conference at Berwick, Eliza- 
betli had been again haunted by the nightmare of mar- 
riage. Again Cecil had communicated with Maximil- 
ian, and in writing to Sir Thomas Smith on the 16th 
of December, he had said : 

“ This also I see in the Queen’s Majesty, a sufficient 
contentation to be moved to marry abroad ; and if it 
may so please Almighty God to lead by the hand some 
meet person to come and lay hands on her to her coii- 

It may fall out the Queen’s Majest3'’s purpose may be followed by them of 
Scotland, in which case it should be well; but 1 in my simple opinion am 
in despair thereof, for they look for her where the Lord preserve her, and 
theralbre betimes seek way.s to stop the tide, and dll their hands full at 
home, which may well be done.” — Conway MSS. Bolls Bouse. 

1 “ Me sentirois la plus heureuse mhre du monSe si un de mes enfans 
d’une bien aymee smur m'en avoit faict une trbs chbre lille," — Catherine 
. de Medici to Faul de Loix : Vie de Marie Stmrtj Mignet; Appendix. 
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tentation, I could tlien wisli myself mi>re liealtli to en- 
dure my years somewhat longer, to enjoy sn|ili a world 
here as I trust will follow ; otherwise I assure yon, as 
now things hang in desperation, I have no comfort to 
live.” 1 

Cecil’s interest was in the Archduke, who was a 
grown man. Elizabeth, if she was obliged to marry, 
j)referred perhaps a husband with whom her connex- 
ion for a time would be a form. 

When Paul de Eoix read Catherine’s letter to her 
Catherine de. she coloui’ed, cxpressed herself warmly ffrate- 
proposes a ful for ail offcr of which she felt herself un- 
pweef worthy, and wished that she had been ten 
aiid the years younger. She feared, she said, that if at 
ji'riiuce. her age she married any one so young as the 

King of ITrance, it would be with her as it had been 
with her sister and King Philip. In a few years she 
would find herself a discontented old woman, deserted 
by a husband who was weary of her. 

Tlie ambassador politely objected. She might have 
children to give stability to the throne ; virtue never 
grew old, and her greatness would forever make her 
loved. 

She said she would sooner die than be a neglected 
wife, and yet while conscious of its absurdity she al- 
lowed the thought to rest before her. She admitted 
that her subjects desired her to marry. They would 
perhaps prefer an Englishman for her ; but she had no 
subject in England of adequate rank except the Earl 
of Arundel, and Arundel she could not endure. She 
could have loved the noble Earl of Leicester, but her 
subjects objected and she was bound to consult their 
wishes. ... 

1 Cecil to Sir T, Smith, December 16; Wright, Vol. I. 
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So vvitli a promise to consider the proposal she gra- 
ciously dismissed De Foix and proceeded to consult 
Cecil. The careful Cecil with methodical gravity 
paraded the obvious objections ; the inequality of age, 
the danger, should the marriage prove fruitful, of the 
absorption of England into France, the risk of being 
involved in continental wars, and the innovatioitvS whicli 
might be attempted upon English liberty and Englfsli 
law. 

Elizabeth admitted the force of these considerations, 
but she would not regard them as decisive. De Foix 
suggested that the crown of England might be en- 
tailed on the second son or the second child ; and 
Catherine de Medici herself, excited by Elizabeth’s un- 
certainty, became more pressing than ever, and made 
light of difficulties. 

She even tempted Cecil with splendid offers if he 
would recommend the Bb'ench alliance and do her a 
pleasure; but she had mistaken the temperament which 
she was addressing. Cecil answered like himself 
“ that he thought neither of how to gratify the Queen 
of BTance nor of any gift or recompense which might 
accrue to himself ; his sole care was for the service of 
God, the weal of his mistress, and the interests of the 
realm; if the marriage would further these it should 
have his hearty support ; if otherwise, no second con- 
sideration could move him.” ^ 

Tlie Queen-mother was too eager to be daunted. 
The Queen of Spain was coming in the course of the 
spring to Bayonne on a visit to her mother. Some 
marriage in Philip’s interest would then probably be 
proposed for her son ; and while De Foix was working 
on Elizabeth, Catlierine herself continued to press upon 
1 Miguet’s Appendix, 


the English ambassador and to urge the necessity of 
an immediate resol ntion.^ 

Elizabeth really thought for the time that unless she 
could succeed with Mary Stuart her choice lay only be- 
tween the Archduke and the King of Prance. She 
told De Silva in March that she must marry or she 
iould not face another Parliament, while she durst not 
marry Leicester for fear of an insurrection.^ Cathe- 
rine de Medici knew the necessity which was 
bearing upon her, and laboured hard with 
Sir Thomas Smith to remove the objections raised by 
Cecil. 

Age was nothing, she said. If the Queen of Eng- 
land was contented with the age of her son he would 
find no fault with hers. Elizabeth professed to fear 
that a marriage with the King of France might oblige 
her to be often absent from England. Catherine could 
see no difficulty in governing England by a viceroy ; 
and it was to no purpose that Smith urged that the 
English people were less easy to govern th^i the 
French, and that their princes had trouble enough to 
manage them though they remained always at home. 
He told Catherine that he thought she was too precip- 
itate ; the young people might meet and make ac- 
quaintance. “ You are a young man, sir,” he said to 
Charles himself; “ when you are next in Normandy 

1 Sir Thomas Smith reports a singular Order of Council for the behaviour 
of the French Court, in preparation for the (iueen of Spniu’s visit: — ^ 
“Orders are taken in the Court that no gentleman shall entertain with 
talk any of the Queen’s maids, except it be in the Queen’s presence, or ex- 
cept hu be married. And if any demoiselle do sit upon a form or stool, be 
may sit by her, but not lie along as the fashion was afore in this Court, 
with other such restraints, which whether they bo made for tliis time of 
Lent, or to somewhat imitate the austerity of tlie Si)anish Court, that they 
should not be offended or think evil of the liberty used in this Court, I can- 
not tell.” —Sir T. Smith to Cecil, April 10; French MSS. Eolk Home 
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yoQ slioiiH disguise yourself, go lustily over unknown, 
and see with your own eyes.” 

The Queen-mother laughed, but said it could not 
be. She must have an answer at once ; and the match 
was so advantageous for both parties that slie could not 
believe Elizabeth would refuse. France and England 
united could rule tlie world, for French and English 
soldiers united could conquer the world. “France 
had the honour for horsemen ; English footmen were 
taken for invincible.” 

The conversation turned on the chances of children, 
where Catherine was equall]^ confident ; and the dia- 
logue which followed was reported by Sir T. Smith in 
a letter to Elizabeth herself : — 

“ The Queen told me that she was married when 
King Henry had but fifteen years and she 
fourteen ; and that Mr. Secretary Cecil had ^inth aad* 
a child at fourteen years of age, as lier am- 
bassador had written to her ; and said she, ‘ you see 
my son, he is not small nor little of growth.’ 

“ With that the King stood upright. 

“ ‘ Why,’ said she, ‘ you would show yourself bigger 
than you be,’ and laughed. 

“ ‘ But what think you will be the end, M. 1’ Am- 
bassador,’ saith she ; ‘ I pray you tell me your opin- 
ion frankly.’ 

“‘By my troth, Madame,’ quoth I, ‘to say what 
I think, I think rather it will take effect than no ; and 
yet in my letters I see nothing but deliberation and 
irresolution and reqirest of delay to consult ; but me- 
thinks it groweth fast together and cometh on hotlier 
ilian I did imagine it would have done; and that 
maketh me judge rather that at the last it will taka 
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effect tlian otlierwise. But metliinks on your part and 
the King’s you make too much haste. It the King 
had three or four more years and had seen the Queen’s 
Majesty and was taken in love with her, then I would 
not marvel at this haste.’ 

“■ ‘ Why,’ said the King, ‘ I do love her indeed.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ quoth I, ‘your age doth not yet bear that 
you should perfectly know what love meaneth ; but 
you shall shortly understand it, for tliere is no young 
man, prince nor other, but he doth pass by it. It is 
the foolishest thing, the most impatient, most hasty, 
most without respect that can be.’ 

“ With that the King%]ushed. 

“ The Queen said this is no foolish love. 

“ ‘ No, Madame,’ quoth I, ‘ this is with respect and 
upon good grounds, and therefore may be done with 
deliberation.’ ” ^ 

“ ‘ So your Majesty is to marry the King of France 
after all,’ said De Silva to Elizabeth, a little after this. 

“ She half hid her face and laughed. ‘ It is Lent,’ 
she said ; ‘ and you are a good friend, so I will confess 
my sins to you. My brother the Catholic King wished 

1 Sir Thoinas Smith to Elizabeth, April 15: French MSS. Rolls Mouse,. 
Elizabeth had desired the ambassador to describe the young king to her. 
Smith said he was a pale, thin, sickly, ungainly boy, with large knee and 
ankle joints. His health had been injured by over-doses of medicine. He 
seemed amiable, cheerful, and more intelligent than might have been ex- 
pected, ‘‘ seeing he had not been brought up to learning, and spoke no 
language but his own.” 

In a letter to Cecil, the ambassador said — 

The Queen-mother hath a very good opinion of you. She liketh inar- 
ellous well that you bad a spn in your fourteenth or lifteenth year, for she 
hopeth therefore that her son the King shall have a son as well as you in 
his sixteenth year, and thinketh you may serve as an example to the 
Queen's Majesty not to contemn the young years of the King’s.” — Santh 
to Cecil: AfS. Ibid, 
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to many me, the Kings of Sweden and Denmark 
■wished to marry me, the Kang of France wishes to 
many me.’ 

And the Archduke also,’ said De Silva. 

‘‘ ‘ Your Prince,’ she went on -without noticing the 
interruption, ‘ is tlie only one who has not been at my 
feet ; I have had all the rest.’ 

“ ‘ When the king my master failed,’ replied De 
Silva, ‘ he supposed your Majesty would never many 
at all.’ 

^ There w'as no need of so hasty a conclusion,’ she 
said ; ‘ although it is true that at that time I was very 
unwilling to marry; and I assure you that if at this 
moment I could name any fitting person to succeed to 
my crown, I would not marry now ; I have always 
shrunk from it; hut my subjects insist, and I suppose 
I shall be forced to comply, unless I can contrive some 
alternative, which will be very difficult. The world, 
■W'hen a woman remains single, assumes that there must 
be something -wrong about her, and that she has some 
discreditable reason for it. They said of me that I 
would not marry because I was in love wdth the Earl 
of Leicester, and that I could not many him because 
he had a wife already ; yet now he has no wife, and for 
all that I do not marry him, although at one time the 
King my brother advised me to do it. But what are 
we to do ? tongues will talk, and for ourselves we can 
but do our duties and keep our account straiglit with 
God. Truth comes out at last, and God knows my 
heart, that I am not what people say I am.’ ” ^ 

Meanwhile- in Scotland the drama was fast pro* 

1 Mignet, Appendix 6. 


gressing. Darnley reached Edinburgh on the 12th 
February ; and a week later he was intro- 
Scotiand. duced to Mary at Wemyss Castle in Fife. 
As yet he had but few friends : the most powerful of 
the Catliolic nobles looked askance at him ; the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine, the Cardinal of Guise, and the widowed 
Duchess, misunderstanding the feeling of his friends 
in England, imagined that in accepting a youth who 
had been brought up at Elizabeth’s court, the Queen 
of Scots was throwing up the garae.^ The Archbishop 
of Glasgow, Mary’s minister in Paris — a Beton, and 
therefore an hereditary enemy of Lennox sent an 
estafette to Madrid in the hope that Philip would dis- 
suade her from a step which he regarded as fatal ; and 
though Melville, who was in the confidence of the 
English Catholics, assured her “ that no marriage was 
more in her interest, seeing it w'ould render her title 
to the succession of the crown unquestionable,” al- 
though Ritzio,. “ the known minion of the Pope,” threw 
himself into Darnley’s intimaciy so warmly “ that they 
would lie sometimes in one bed together,” ^ Mary 
Stuart either delayed her resolution, or delayed the 
publication of it till Philip’s answer should arrive. 
She had not yet relinquished hope of extracting con- 
cessions from Elizabeth by professing a desire to be 
guided by her ; she was afraid of driving Elizabeth by 
over-precipitancy to accept the advances of France. 

In the interval, therefoi'e, she continued to assure 

1 'Wheu Mary’s final resolution to marry Darnley -was made known in 
l-.wis, Sir Thomas Smith wrote to Leicester, “ The Cardinal of Guise, JMa- 
dame de Guise, and the Scottish ambassador, are in a marvellous agony 
for the news of the marriage of the Scottish Queen with the Lord Darnley. 
They have received letters out of Scotland from some friends there, which 
wheu they had read, they fell weeping all that night.” — Smith to Leicea. 
ter, April, 15G5 : French MSS. JtoUa Eowsu. 

* Caldei’wood. 
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Randolph that she would be guided by “ her sister’s ’* 
wishes. “ How to be sure that it is her real mind, and 
not words only,” Randolph wrote on the 1st ^ 
of March, “ is harder than I will take upon 
me ; but so far as words go, to me and others she seems 
fully determined. I never at any time had better 
hopes of her than now.”^ 

Yet the smooth words took no sliape in action. She 
pressed Randolph every day to know Elizabeth’s reso- 
lution, but the conditions on both sides remained as 
they were left at Berwick. Elizabeth said to Mary 
Stuart, “ Marry as I wish and then you sliall see what 
I will do for you.” Mary said, “ Recognize me first as 
your successor, and I will then be all that you desire.” 
Each distrusted the other ; but Elizabeth had the most 
producible reason for declining to be credulous. How- 
ever affectionate the Queen of Scots’ language might 
be, the Treaty of Edinburgh remained unratified. 

The more Mary pressed for recognition, therefore, 
the more Elizabeth determined to withhold what if 
once conceded could not afterwards he recalled, till by 
some decisive action her suspicions should have been 
removed. With the suspense, other dangerous symp- 
toms began to show themselves. Soon after Darnley’s 
appearance the Queen of Scots made attempts to rein- 
troduce the mass. Murray told Randolph that “ if she 
had her way in her ‘ Papistry ’ things would be worse 
then ever they were.” Argyle said that unless she 
married as the Queen of England desired, “ lie and his 
would have to provide for their own.” The chapel at 
Holyrood >vas thrown open to all comers ; and wliile 
tile Queen insisted that her subjects should “ be free to 
live as they listed,” the Protestants “ offered their lives 
1 Randolph to Cecil, March 1: Scotch MSS, Rolls Home. 


to be sacrificed before they would suffer such an abom- 
ination.” Becoming aggressive in turn, they tlireatencd 
to force the Queen into conformity, and they by their 
violence “ kindled in her a desffe to revenge.” Mary 
Stnai’t w^as desiring merely to reconcile the Catholics 
of the anti-Lennox faction to her marriage with Darn- 
ley. There was fighting about the chapel door ; the 
priest was attacked at the altar ; and in the daily quar- 
rels at the council-board, the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion told Mary openly that “ if she thought of marrying 
a Papist, it would not be borne with.” ^ Suddenly, 
unlocked for and uninvited, the evil spirit of the storm, 
the Earl of Bothwell, reappeared at Mary’s Court 
She disclaimed all share in his return ; he 'was still 
attainted ; yet there he stood — none daring to lift a 
hand against him — proud, insolent, and dangerous. 

At this crisis Randolph brought Mary a message 
Eiizaiietu -wliich slie was desired to accept as final ; that 
this settle- until Elizabeth had herself married, or had 

nieut of the i i • i i 

Buccessioa. made up her mind not to marry, the succes- 
sion must remain unsettled. The Queen of Scots 
“ wept her fill; ” but tears in those eyes were no sign 
of happy promise. Randolph so little liked the atmos- 
phere that he petitioned for his own recall. Lennox 
had gathered about him a knot of wiki and desperate 
youths — Cassilis, Eglinton, Montgomery, and Botli- 
well— -the worst and fiercest of all. Darnley liad 
found a second friend and adviser besides Ritzio in 
Lord Robert Stuart, the Queen’s half-brother, “ a man 
fiili of all evil.” The Queen’s own marriage with him 
was now generally spoken of; and Cluitelherault, 
Argyle, and Murray, gave the English ambassador 

1 Randolph tc Cecil, Maxell 15, March 17, ami March 20; MS. 
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notice tliat mischief was in the wind, “ and joined them- 
selves in a new bond to defend each other’s quarrels.” ^ 

“ To help all these unhappy ones,” Randolph wrote 
to Cecil, “ I doubt not but you will take the best way i 
and this I can assure you that contrary to my sover- 
eign’s will, let them attempt, let them seek, let them 
send to all the cardinals and devils in hell, it shall ex- 
ceed their power to bring anything to pass, so that be 
not refused the Queen of Scots which in reason ought 
to content her.” 2 

The elements of uncertainty and danger were al- 
ready too many, when it pleased Elizabeth to introduce 
another, which completed the chaos and shook the three 
kingdoms. Despising doctrinal Protestantism too 
keenly to do justice to its professors, Elizabeth had 
been long growing impatient of excesses like tliat 
which had shocked her at Cambridge, and liad many 
times expressed her determination to bring Elizabeth 
the Church to order. Her ow-n creed was a to^rastore 
perplexity to herself and to the world. With caureh, 
no tinge of the meaner forms of superstition, she clung 
to practices which exasperated the Reformers, while 
the Catholics laughed at their inconsistency ; her cru- 
cifixes and candles, if adopted partly from a politic 
motive of conciliation, were in part also an expression 
of that lialf belief %vith which she regarded the sym- 
bols of the faith and while ruling the clergy witli a 
rod of iron, and refusing as sternly as her father to 
tolerate their pretensions to independence, she de- 
sired to force upon them a special and semi-mysterious 
character ; to dress them up as counterfeits of the 
Catholic hierarchy ; and half in reverence, half in con< 

1 Randolph to CecU, March 20 ; Cfoitoi i/jSiSl 5. 16. 

2 Ibid. 


tempt, compel them to assume the name and character 
of a priesthood which both she and tliey in tlieir heart 
of hearts knew to be an illusion and a dream. 

Elizabeth’s view of this subject cannot be called a 
fault. It was the result of her peculiar temperament ; 
and in principle was but an anticipation of the eventual 
attitude into which the minds of the laity would sub- 
side. But the theory in itself is suited only to settled 
times, when it is safe from the shock of external trials : 
from the first it has been endured with impatience by 
those nobler minds to whom sincerity is a necessity of 
existence ; and in the first establishment of the Eng- 
lish Church, and especially when Elizabeth attempted 
to insist on conditions which overstrained the position, 
she tried the patience of the most enduring clergy in 
the world. 

Her first and greatest objection was to their mar- 
iho mar- I'iage. Tlie holy state of matrimony was one 

riage of the i i i *■ ^ . 

clergy. which she could not contemplate w'lthout bit- 
terness ; and althougli she could not at the time of her 
accession prevent the clergy from taking wives, and 
dared not reenact the prohibitory laws 6f her sister, 
she refused to revive the permissive statutes of Edward, 
She preferred to leave the archbishops and bishops 
with their children legally illegitimate, and themselves 
under the imputation of concubinage. Nor did time 
tend to remove her oljections. Cecil alone in 1561 
prevented her from making an attempt to enfoi'ce cel- 
ibacy. i To the Archbishop of Canterbury himself 
“ she expressed a repentance that he and the othei 
married bishops were in office, wishing it had been 

I “Her Majesty continues veiy ill-affected towards the state of matri- 
mony in the clergy; and if I were not therein very stiff, lier Majesty would 
utterly and openly condemn and forbid it” — Cecil to Archbishop Parker, 
August 12, 1561: Sitvypa'sLifeof Parke7\ 
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otherwise ; ” she thought them worse as they were 
“than in the glorious shame of a counterfeited chas- 
tity ; ” “ I was in horror,” the Archbishop wrote after 
a conversation with her on the subject, “ to hear 
such words come from her mild nature as she spake 
concerning God’s holy ordinance of matrimony.” 
“ Princes hitherto had thought it better to cherish their 
ecclesiastical state as conservators of religion ; the 
English bishops alone were openly brought in hatred, 
shunned and traduced before the malicious and igno- 
rant people as beasts without knowledge, as men of 
effrenate intemperancy, without discretion or any 
godly disposition worthy to serve in their state.” ^ 

In the same spirit the Queen attempted to force her 
crucifixes into the parish churches ; and she Quawei 
provoked by it immediate rebellion. The the Queen 
bishops replied with one voice “ that they Bisuops. 
would give their lives for her ; but they would not set 
a trap for the ignorant, and make themselves guilty of 
the blood of their brethren ; ” “ if by the Queen’s au- 
thority they established images, they would blemish the 
fame of their notable fathers who had given their lives 
for the testimony of God’s truth.” 

Tlius the antagonism went on, irritating Elizabeth 
on her side into dangerous traffickings with the Bishop 
of Aquila and his successor ; while Parker declared 
openly that he must obey God rather than man ; and 
that however the Queen might despise him and his 
brethren, “ there w'ere enough of that contemptible 
fiock that would not shrink to offer their blood for the 
defence of Christ’s verity.” 2 

The right however, as has been already pointed out, 
was not wholly on the Protestant side. The recob 
1 Parker to Cecil : StryTp&'a Lif& of Parhef . 2 njjd. 
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lections of Protestant ascendancy in the days of 
Edward were not yet effaced; and the inability of 
the Reformers to keep in check the coarser forms 
of irreverence and irreligion was as %dsihle as before. 
They were themselves aggressive and tyrannical ; and 
when prebends’ wives melted the cathedral organ-pipes 
into dish-covers and cut the frames into bedsteads, 
there was sometliing to be said even in favour of cleri- 
cal celibacy. The bad relations between the Crown 
and the spiritual estate prevented the clergy from set- 
tling down into healthy activity. The Queen instilted 
her bishops on one side ; the Puritans denounced them 
on the other as imps of Antichrist ; and thus without 
effective authority — with its rulers brought deliber- , 
ately into contempt — the Church of England sunk 
deeper day by day into anarchy. 

Something, no doubt, it had become necessary to do ; 
but Elizabeth took a line which, however it might be 
defended in theory, w’as approved of only by the Cath- 
olics — and by them in the hope tliat it would prove 
the ruin of the institution which they hated. 

At the close of 1564, after the return of the Court 
from Cambridge, an intimation, went abroad tliat the 
Queen intended to enforce uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of the services, and to insist especially on the 
use of the surplice and cap — the badges which distin- 
guished the priest from the Genevan minister. The 
Puritan clergy would sooner have \valked to the stake 
in the yellow robes of Sanbenitos. But it was in vain 
that the Dean of Durham insisted that it was cruel to 
use force against Protestants while “ so many Papists, 
who had never sworn obedience to the Queen nor yet 
did any part of their duty to their flocks, eiijoyed their 
liberty and livings.” It was in vain that Pilkington 
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and others of the bishops exclaimed against tVsturbing 
the peace of the Church at such a time “ about things 
inditferent.” 1 On the 24th of January the Queen 
addressed a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“ that whereas the ecclesiastical government ought to 
be the example in its perfection to all others — by the 
carelessness of him the Archbishop and of the other 
bisliops, differences of opinion, differences of practice, 
differences in the rites used in the churches, had risen 
up throughout the realm, to the great offence of godly, 
wise, and obedient persons. She had hoped that the 
bishops w'ould in time have remembered their duties ; 
but finding her expectation disappointed, she had now 
resolved to use her own authority and suppress and 
reform all novelties, diversities, and varieties, puzabetu 
The Act of Uniformity should be obeyed in obsiTvance 

. til., . of Act of 

all its parts, and the bishops must see to it at om&rmity. 
their peril.” In the first draft of the letter a clause 
was added in Cecil’s hand, recommending them to act 
with moderation ; but the words were struck through 
and a menace substituted in their place, that “ if the 
bishops w^ere now remiss, the Queen would provide 
other remedy by such sharp proceedings as should not 
be easy to be borne by such as were disordered ; and 
therewith also she would impute to them the cause 
thereof,”^ 

Much might have been said on the manner of these 
injunctions. To the matter there was no objection, 
provided discretion had been observed in limiting the 
points which were to be insisted on -within the bounds 
which were indispensably necessary, and prrjvidecl the 

1 Pilkington to Leicester, October 25, 1564: Strype’s Parser, Appendix. 

2 The Queen to Archbishop Parker, Januuiy 24, 1565 ; Strype's of 

Parker, 


bishops’ powers were equal to the duties imposed upon 
them. Henry the Eighth had again and again issued 
similar orders ; and on the whole, because he was 
known to be even handed, and because the civil author- 
ity supported the ecclesiastical, he had held in check 
the more dangerous excesses both of Catholic and Prot- 
estant. But the reformed opinions had now developed 
far beyond the point at which Henry left them. They 
had gained a hold on the intellect, as well as on the 
passions, of the best and noblest of Elizabeth’s subjects ; 
and on the other hand, as the Dean of Durham com- 
plained, vast numbers of the Catholic clergy were left 
undisturbed in their benefices who scarcely cared to 
conceal their creed. The bishops were rebuked if 
they attempted to exact the oath of allegiance from 
Papist recusants; while the Queen’s displeasure was 
reserved for those who were true from the bottom of 
their hearts to the throne which the Catholics were 
undermining. The ablest and worthiest of the English 
clergy were those on whom the injunctions would press 
most heavily. Elizabeth, it seemed, had not yet for- 
given the good service which they had done her when 
Amy Robsart died, and when but for them she would 
have married Lord Robert. 

But there was no escape. The surplice should be 
worn, though it scorched like the robe of Nessus. 
The Archbishop, with the help of the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Ely, Lincoln, and Winchester, drew up a body of 
ai’ticles for “ uniformity of apparel and ritual,” and 
submitted them to Cecil for approval. Elizabeth mean- 
while had supplemented her first orders, by a com- 
mand that “ matters in controversy in religion ” should 
not be discussed in sermons ; the clergy while wearing 
Catholic garments were not to criticize Catliolic doc« 
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trines. The Archbishop told Cecil that while “the 
adversaries” were so busy on the Continent writing 
against the English Liturgy, this last direction was 
thouglit “ too unreasonable ; ” and implored him “ not 
to strain the cord too tight ; ” while he requested an 
order in writing from the Queen, addressed to himself 
and the Bishop of London, as their authority for en- 
forcing her first commands. ^ 

Neither a letter from herself, however, nor assistance 
in any form from the Government, would Elizabeth 
allow to be given. The bishops should deliver their 
tale of bricks, but they should have no straw to burn 
them. They were the appointed authorities, and by 
them she was determined at once that the work should 
be done and that the odium of it should be borne. 

She did something indeed ; but not what Parker de- 
sired. As if purposely to affront the Protestants the 
Court had revived the ceremonies of the Carnival. 
On Shrove Tuesday Leicester gave a tournament and 
afterwards a masque, where Juno and Diana held an 
argument on the respective merits of marriage and 
celibacy. Jupiter as the umpire gave sentence at last 
for matrimony ; and the Queen, who had the Spanish 
ambassador as usual at her side, whispered to him, 
“ that is meant for me.” A supper followed, but not 
till past midnight. As Lent had begun the ambassa- 
dor declined to eat, and Elizabeth laughed at him. 
The next day being Ash Wednesday, De Silva accom- 
panied her to St. Paul’s, where Nowell the Elizabeth at 
Dean was to preach. A vast ci'owd had as- Oross. 
sembled — nSore, the Queen thought, to see her than 
CO hear the sermon. The Dean began, and had not 
proceeded far when he came on the subject of images 
— - “ which he handled roughly.” 

i Parker to Cecil, Marck 3, 1565: Lmsdotme MSS. 8. 
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“ Leave that alone,” Elizabeth called from her seat. 
The preacher did not hear, and went on with his in- 
vectives. “ To your text ! Mr. Dean,” she shouted, 
raising her voice ; “ To your text ; leave that ; we 
have heard enough of that ! To your subject.” 

The unfortunate Doctor Nowell coloured, stammered 
out a few incoherent words, and was unable to go on. 
Elizabeth went off in a rage with her ambassador. 
The congregation — the Protestant part of it — were 
in tears.^ 

Archbishop Parker seeing the Dean “ utterly dis- 
TheArch- mayed,” took him “ for pity home to Lam- 
monstrates. betli to dinner ; ” ^ and w* rote to Cecil a re- 
spectful but firm remonstrance. Without the letter 
for which he had applied he was powerless to move. 
The bishops without the support of the Queen or 
Council would only be laughed at. Let Leicester, 
Bacon, Cecil himself, and the Queen, send for the 
Protestant ministers if they pleased, and say to them 
what they pleased. They had begun the trouble, and 
it was for them to pacify it. “ I can do no good,” he 
said. “ If the ball shall be tossed unto us, and we 
have no authority by the Queen’s hand, we will sit 
still ; I will no more strive against the stream — fume 
or chide who will. The Lord be with yon ! ” 3 

Still labouring to do his best, the Archbishop called 
a meeting of the bishops, and invitetl them either to 
recommend obedience among the clergy or to abstain 
from encouraging them in resistance. But the bishops 
were now as angry as the Queen. They refused in a 
body to “ discourage good Protestants ; ’^;and Parker 

1 De Silva to Philip, March 12: MS. Simnnens. 

a Parker to Cecil, March 8; Lansdowne MSS. 8. 

8 Ibid. 
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told Elizabeth plainly that unless she supported him in 
carrying them out the injunctions must be modified. 
He had to deal with men “ who would offer themselves 
to lose all, yea, their bodies to prison, rather than con- 
descend ; ” while the lawyers told him that he could 
not deprive incumbents of their' livings “ with no more 
warrant but the Queen’s mouth.” 

While Parker addressed the Queen, the other bish- 
ops waited on Cecil with the same protest. The Re- 
forming clergy, they said, refused everywhere “ to wear 
the apparel of Satan ; ” “ Christ had no fellowship with 
Belial ; ” and “ for themselves they would not be made 
Papists in disguise.” 

Cecil, who knew that all appeals to Elizabeth in her 
present humour would only exasperate her, replied 
that “ they talked more rhetoric than reason ; the 
Queen must be obeyed or worse would follow.” ^ 

Never were human beings in a more cruel position. 
Elizabeth sat still in malicious enjoyment of the torture 
which she was inflicting, while Parker and Grindal, 
after a fresh consultation with the lawyers, undertook 
at last to summon the London clergy and attempt to 
extort a promise from them to obey the Act of Uniform- 
ity ; if the clergy refused the Archbishop supposed 
that the Court was prepared for the consequences, and 
that he must proceed to sequestration and deprivation ; 
but while he consented to submit to the Queen’s com- 
mands he warned Cecil of the inevitable consequences ; 
many churches would be left destitute of service ; many 
ministers would forsake their livings and live at print- 
ing, teaching children, or otherwise as they could : 
“what tumults would follow, what speeches and talks 
were like to rise in the realm and in the city, he left it 
1 De Silva to Philip, March 12. 
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^ De Silva to Philip, March 12: il/VSi. SmffWfjas. 
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told Elizabeth plainly that unless she supported him in 
carrying them out the injunctions must be modified. 
He had to deal with men “ who would offer themselves 
to lose all, yea, their bodies to prison, rather than con- 
descend ; ” while the lawyers told him that he could 
not deprive incumbents of their livings “ with no more 
warrant but the Queen’s mouth.” 

While Parker addressed the Queen, the other bish- 
ops waited on Cecil with the same protest. The Re- 
forming clergy, they said, refused everywhere “ to wear 
the apparel of Satan ; ” “ Christ had no fellowship with 
Belial ; ” and “ for themselves they would not be made 
Papists in disguise.” 

Cecil, who knew that all appeals to Elizabeth in her 
present humour would only exasperate her, replied 
that “ they talked more rhetoric tlian reason ; the 
Queen must be obeyed or worse would follow.” ^ 

Never were human beings in a more cruel position. 
Elizabeth sat still in malicious enjoyment of the torture 
which she was inflicting, while Parker and Grindal, 
after a fresh consultation with the lawyers, undertook 
at last to summon the London clergy and attempt to 
extort a promise from them to obey the Act of Uniform- 
ity; if the clergy refused the Archbishop supposed 
that the Court was prepared for the consequences, and 
that he must proceed to sequestration and deprivation ; 
but while he consented to submit to the Queen’s com- 
mands he warned Cecil of the inevitable consequences ; 
many churches would be left destitute of service ; many 
ministers would forsake their livings and live at print- 
ing, teaching children, or otherwise as they could : 
“what tumults would follow, what speeches and talks 
were like to rise in the realm and in the city, he left it 
1 De Silva to Philip, March 12. 
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to Cecil’s wisdom to consider;” and driven as lie was 
against his will to these unwise extremities, he again 
entreated that some member of the Council might be 
joined in commission with him ‘‘ to authorize the 
Queen’s commandments.” ^ 

On this last poiijt Elizabeth would yield nothing. 
The clergy were under the charge of the bishops ; and 
the bishops should manage them with law or without. 
One or two of the most violent of the London preach- 
ers were called before the Council and “ foul chid- 
den : ” but lay intei’ference with them was limited to 
remonstrance. The responsibility of punishing them 
was flung persistently on the Archbishop, who at 
EwiM^ticai length, after once more ineffectually imploring 
at Lambeth. Cecil “ to pacify the Queen,” opened a com- 
mission at Lambeth with the Bishop of London on the 
26th of March. 

A few hours’ experience sufficed to justify the worst 
alarm. More than a hundred of the London clergy * 
appeared. Sixty-one promised conformity ; a few 
hesitated ; thirty-seven distinctly refused and were 
suspended for three months “ from all manner of min- 
istry.” They were the best preachers in the city; 

they showed reasonable quietness and modesty other 
than was looked for,” but submit they would not.® 
As an immediate consequence, foreseen by every one 
Son Queen, the most frequented of the 

Churches, Loiidou chui'ches either became the scenes of 
scandal and riot or were left without service. When 
the Archbishop sent his chaplains to officiate the con- 
gregation forcibly expelled them. The doors of one 
church were locked, and six hundred citizens “who 

J Parker and Grindal to Cecil, March 20; LmsHcmm MSS. 8. 

* Parker to Cecil, March S6: MS. Ibid. 
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came to communion ” were left at the doors unahle to 
find entrance ; at another, an Anglican priest of high 
church tendencies, who was- sent to take the place of 
tile deposed minister, produced a wafer at the sacra- 
ment ; the parishioners when he was reading the prayer 
of consecration removed it from the table, “ because it 
was not common bread.” At a third church the 
churchwardens refused to provide surplices. The 
Bishop of London was besieged in his house at St. 
Paul’s by mobs of raging women, whom he vainly en- 
treated to go away and send their husbands instead. 
Unable to escape from the hands of these Amazons he 
w'as about “ to pray aid of some magistrate ” to deliver 
him ; and w'as rescued only by one of the suspended 
clergy who persuaded them to go away quietly — “yet 
so as with tears they moved at some hands compas- 
sion.” 1 Everywhere “ the precise Protestants ” “ of- 
fered their goods and bodies to prison rather than they 
would relent.” 

Simultaneously, and obviously on purpose, Elizabeth 
forced upon the people the most alarming construction 
of the persecution. On Good Friday, her almoner 
Guest, the high church Bishop of Rochester, preached 
a sermon in the Chapel Royal on the famous Hoc est 
corpus meum. He assured his congregation again and 
again “ that the bread at the sacrament was the very 
body, the very same body w'hich had been crucified,” 
“ and that the Christian must so take it and so believe 
of it,” and an enthusiastic Catholic in the audience 
was so delighted to hear the old doctrine once more in 
the Sovereign’s presence, that he shouted out — “ That 
is true, and he that denies it let him be burnt.” 

1 Parker to Cecil, March 26, March 28, April 3, April 12 : Lansdmom 
MSS. Grindal to Cecil, May 4: Domestic MSS., Eliz., Yol. XXXIX., 
Mk Souse. 
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On Easter Tuesday Elizabeth, in stiff black velvet 
April. and with all solemnity and devotion, publicly 

ai&Kts wa-slied the feet of a poor woman ; and the 

usages. washing business over, with slow deliberation 
she had a lai’ge crucifix brought to her which she 
piously kissed^ In part perhaps she was but a politic 
hypocrite, and desired to deceive De Silva and Philip ; 
but the world took her at her word and believed that 
she was openly making profession of Catholicism while 
she was compelling the Protestants to be their own 
destroyers. 

Once more Parker poured out to Cecil his despair 
and distraction.^ 

Lamletli, Ap'il 28. 

“ Sir, — the Queen’s Majesty willed my Lord of 
xheArch- Yoi’k to declare her pleasure determinately 
opW^a^f to have the orders go forward, I trust her 
aoL ’ Highness hath devised how it may be per- 
formed. I utterly despair therein as of myself, and 
therefore must sit still as I have now done, always 
waiting either for toleration or else further aid. Mr, 
Secretary, can it be thought that I alone, having sun 
and moon against me, can compass this difficulty ? s If 
you of her Majesty’s Council provide no otherwise 
for this matter than as it appeareth openly, what the 
sequel will be horreseo vel reminiscendo cogitare. In 
King Edward’s days the whole body of the Council 
travailed in Hooper’s attempt; my predecessor Cran- 
mer of blessed memory^ labouring in vain with Bishop 

1 “ Acabando de lavar el pie A la pobre, hacia de mucho espacio iina cruz 
muy larga y bien hecha para besar en ella de qvie pesaba a muchos de los 
que alii eslaban.” — De Silva to Philip, April 21; MS. Simuncas. 

5* Archbishop Parker to Cecil: Zrtnsri(W;iie A//S)S, 9. 

8 Parker’s -words are “ my predecessor D. Graniner labouring in vain,” &c, 
B. is Db',ui, and the expression in tlie text is its nearest English equivalent. 
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Ferrars, tlie Council took it in hand; and shall I hope 
to do that which the Queen’s Majesty will have done ? 
What I hear and see, what complaints be brought to 
me, I shall not repoi't, [or] how I am used of many 
men’s hands. I commit all to God. If I die in this 
cause — malice so far prevailing — I sliall commit my 
soul to God in a good conscience. If the Queen’s 
Majesty be no more considered, I shall not marvel what 
be done or said to me. If you hear and see so mani- 
festly as may be seen, and will not consult in time to 
prevent so many miseries, I have and do by these pres- 
ents discharge my duty and conscience to you in such 
place as ye be. I can promise to do nothing but hold 
me in silence within my own conscience, and make 
my complaints to God ut exsurgat Deus et judicet 
causam istam, ilie, ille, qui comprehendit sapientes in 
astutii eorum.^ God be with your honour. 

“ Your honour’s in Christ, 

“ Matt. Cantuae.” 

The alarm produced by Elizabeth’s attitude wms not 
confined to the English Protestants. Adam Protest of 
Loftus, titular Archbishop of Armagh, be- loftus. 
vrailed to Cecil the malice of the crafty “devil and 
subtle Satan ” wdio was “ turmoiling and turning things 
topsy-turvy, bringing in a mingled religion, neither 
wholly with nor wholly against God’s word.” Such a 
religion was “ the more dangerous,” the Irish primate 
thought, “ as it wms accounted good and comely ; ” but 
for himself lie would rather see God followed wholly 
or Baal followed wholly ; “ it was dangerous to urge 

1 “ That God may arise, and may judge in this cause, — Ho — He — 
who taketii the wise in their oTvn: craftiness.” 

VOL. VIII. 10 
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fl necessity in tilings wliicli God’s word did set at 
liberty.” ^ 

Far worse was the effect in Scotland. The rigid 
Alarm of Galviiiists, wlio had long watched Elizabeth 
cawaistg. with jealous eyes, clamoured that she was 
showing herself at last in her true colours. “ Posts 
and packets flying daily in the air ” brought such new's 
as lost her and lost England “ the hearts of all the 
godly.” No imagination was too extravagant to re- 
ceive credit. The two Queens were supposed to be in 
a secret league for the overthrow of the truth, and 
Barnley’s return was interpreted as part of an insidi- 
ous policy — at once “ to match the Queen of Scots 
meanly and poorly,” and to confirm lier in her evil 
ways “ by marrying her to a Papist.” The “ godly " 
exclaimed in anguish “that no hope was left of any 
sure establishment of Christ’s religion, but all was 
turned to confusion.” “The evil effect” on men’s 
minds was described “ as beyond measure infinite ; ” 
and Mary Stuart’s desire to obtain liberty of conscience 
for the Catholics, and the increasing favour which she 
showed to Darnley, were alike set down to Elizabeth, 

The Leicester scandals were revived, with neiv anec- 
dotes to confirm them.^ The Protestants, goaded into 
fear and fury, swore that the ])riests at Holyroofl sliould 
be hanged, and ‘‘ idolatry ” be no more suffered. Mary 

1 The Archbishop of Armagh to Cecil, 1565; Irish MSS. Rolls Hmtse. 

3 “ It is in everj' man’s mouth that lately the Duke of Norfolk’s Grace 
and my Lord of Leicester were pla 3 'ing at tennis, the Queen beholding 
them, and my Lord Robert being very hot and sweating, took the Queen’s 
napkin out of her hand and wiped his face, which the Duke seeing said he 
was too saucy, and swore he would laj' his racket upon bis face. Hereupon 
arose a tumult, and the Queen offended sore with the Duke. This lale is 
told the Earl of Athol. Whatsoever 3a most secret among you is 
sooner at this Queen’s ears than some would think it. I would your doings 
were better, or many of j'our tattling tongues shorter." — liaiidolph te 
Throgmorton, March 31: Scotch MSS. Hoik House. 
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Stuart being on a visit at Lundy in Fife, the Laird 
‘‘ a grave antient man with a whitt head and a white 
beard” — led his seven sons before her, all tall and 
stalwart men. They knelt together at her feet. “ The 
house,” the Laird said, “ vras hers and all that was in it, 
and he and his boys would serve her truly till death ; ” 
“ but he prayed that while she I’emained no mass 
should be said there.” She asked why. He said it 
was “ worse than the mickle de’il.” ^ 

Remonstrance did not rest in words. A priest in 
Edinburgh, taking courage from the reports which were 
in the air, said mass at Easter at a private hoxise. He 
w^as denounced, caught, hurried before the toAvn magis- 
trates, and having confessed, was fastened hand and foot 
to the market cross. There, from two o’clock m iiatge of 
in the afternoon till six, he stood exposed, Edinburgh, 
wdiile “ten thousand eggs” were broken upon bis face 
and body ; and the hungiy mob howled round bis feet 
and threatened to dash his brains out with their clubs 
as soon as he was taken down. The Provost, who had 
gone contentedly home to supper, was obliged to return 
with the city guard to bring him off in safety ; and the 
miserable wretch, pasted with slime and filth, was car- 
ried senseless into the Toibooth and there made fast in 
irons with two of his congregation at bis side.^ 

The Queen of Scots, who was at Stirling when she 
heard of this cowardly’ outrage, sent for the Provost 
and ordered him to release his prisoner ; “ not how- 
ever,” wi'ote an unknown correspondent in relating the 
story to Randolph,® “ without great offence of the 

1 Biitidolph to Cecil, March 27: Scotch MSS. Balls Bouse. 

2 Same to same, April, 1505: J/S. Ibid. 

8 One of a number of letters to Randolph, in the Rolls House, ■vrritten in 
the same hand, and signed “ You know who.” To this person, whoever he 
was, Randolph was indebted for much of his secret information. Tho 
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whole people ; ” “ whereby,” he said, “ I trust when- 
ever the like occurs again, and there be knowledge 
gotten, execution will be made in another manner of 
sort without seeking of further justice at the magis- 
trates’ hands ; I assure you there is greater rage now 
amongst the faithful nor ever I saw since her Grace 
came to Scotland.” 

Meantime Mary Stuart, weary of the mask which 
she had so long worn, and unable to endure any longer 
these wild insults to her creed and herself, determined 
to run the chance of dividing Scotland, to throw her- 
self on the loyalty of the Catholic party in her own 
country, in England, and abroad, to marry Darnley 
and dare the worst which Elizabeth could do. Whether 
she had received any encouraging answer from Philip 
before she made up her mind does not appear. It is 
most likely, however, that she had learnt from the Gov- 
ernment in the Netherlands what the answer would 
be when it arrived; and the opinions of the Spanish 
ministers when made known at last were decisively 
favourable. After a consultation at the Espurial, the 
Duke of Alva and the Count de Feria recommended 
Philip by all means to support the Queen of Scots in 
taking a Catholic husband who by blood was so near 
the English crown; and Philip sent her word, and 
through De Silva sent word to the English Catholics, 
that she and they might rely on him to bear them 
through.^ 

Tired of waiting, and anticipating with justifiable 
confidence that Philip would approve, the Queen of 
Scots in the middle of April came to a fixed resolution. 


hand partly resembles that of Kirkaldy of Grange; partly, though not i« 
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As Darnley was an English subject .*t was necessary 
to go through the form of consulting the English sov- 
ereign ; and Maitland, who to the last moment had 
believed that he had been successful in dissuading his 
mistress from so rash a step, was the person chosen to 
inform Elizabeth that the Queen of Scots had made 
lier choice, and to request her consent. 

With but faint hopes of success — for he knew too 
much to share the illusions of his countrymen jinitiandis 
— Maitland left Edinburgh on the 15th of LouaMto 
April, taking Randolph with him as far as ““XTuLy 
Berwick. Three days later he reached Lon- 
don. Mary Stuart still trusted Maitland with her 
secrets, in the belief that although he might disa])prove 
of what she w^as doing he would remain true to her. 
He carried with him private messages to De Silva and 
Lady Lennox, and was thoroughly aware of all tliat 
she intended. It is certain, however, from Maitland’s 
subsequent conduct, that although I’eady to go with liis 
mistress to the edge of a rupture with Elizabeth, he was 
not prepared for open defiance. Elizabeth’s conduct 
had been so strange and uncertain that it was possible 
that she might make no difficulty. Even the Spanish 
ambassador believed that although she would prefer 
Leicester, yet sooner than quarrel with the Queen of 
Scots she would agree to the marriage with Darnley ; 
and with a faint impression that it might be so Mait- 
land had accepted the commission. Yet either Mait- 
land betrayed his trust, or Elizabeth already knew all 
that he had to tell her: immediately after his arrival 
De Silva reported that the Queen of England “ had 
changed her mind ; ” ^ while Mary Stuart, as soon as 

1 “ A lo que he podido entender esta Reyna se ha muclio alterado de este 
aegoeio." — De Silva to Philip, April 25: M&. Simuncas. 
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slie was freed from the restraint of Maitland’s presence, 
no longer concealed that she had made up her mind 
irrevocably whether Elizabeth consented or refused. 

Letters from Randolph followed close behind Mait- 
land to say that the marriage was openly declared ; 
Lady Lennox even told De Silva that she believed it 
had secretly taken place ; and amidst the exultation 
of the Catholics a general expectation spread through 
England that “the good time was at hand when the 
King of Spain and the Queen of Scots would give them 
back their own again.” ^ 

Nor were their hopes without sound foundation. 
Mary Stuart, as soon as her resolution was taken, de- 
spatched a messenger post haste to Spain to acquaint 
Philip with it and to tell him that she depended on his 
support. The messenger met the Duke of Alva at 
Bayonne, where the Duke answered for his master in 
terms which corresponded to her wannest hopes. 

“I replied,” wrote Alva in a despatch to Philip. 
Philip and “that I had your Majesty’s instructions to 
proveThe ioform the. Queen of Scots of your Majesty’s 
mmage. interest in her welfare ; I said tliat your Maj- 
esty earnestly desired to see her in the great position 
to which she aspired ; and you were assured that both 
for herself and for the realm she could not do better 
than marry the young Lennox. 

“Your Majesty, I continued, recommended her to 
conduct herself with great caution and dissimulation 
towards the Queen of England, and for the present es- 
pecially to refrain from pressing her in the matter of 
the succession. The Queen of England might in that 
case do something prejudicial to the Queen of Scots’ 
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interests, and either declare war against her or else 
listen to the proposals of the Queen-mother of France 
and marry. the young King. If the Queen of Scots 
would follow jmur Majesty’s advice, your Majesty would 
so direct and support her that when she least expected 
it she would find herself in possession of all that she 
desired.”^ 

The messenger flung himself at Alva’s feet and wept 
for joy. His mistress, he said, had never in her life 
received such happy news as these words would convey 
to her; and he promised that she would act in every 
particular as the King of Spain advised. 

Although this conversation took place two months 
after Maitland’s despatch to England, yet it spoke of a 
foregone conclusion wdiich Elizabeth too surely antici- 
pated. In the first flurry of excitement she sent Lady 
Lennox to the Tower ; and uncertain w'hether she 
might not be too late, she proposed to send, Sir Nich- 
olas Tlu'ogmorton on tlie spot to Scotland, to say that 
“ if the Queen of Scots would accept Leices- Eitehcth 
ter she should be accounted and allowed next preisiag the 
heir to the crown as though she were her Leicester, 
own born daughter ; ” but “ as this was certain and 
true on one side, so was it also certain on the other 
tliat she would not do the like wdth any other per-- 
son.” 2 

The situation, however, was too .serious to allow Eliz- 
abeth to persist in the Leicester foible. The narrow 
and irritating offer was suspended till it could be more 
maturely considered ; and on the 1st of May the fit- 

1 Alva to Philip, Tunc; Teulct, Tol. V. 

2 First draft of instructions to Sir N. Throgmorton, April 24. — Scotch 
MSS. Rolls flouse. 
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ness or unfitness of the marriage of the . Queen of Scots 
and Lord Darnley was discussed “ witli long delibera- 
tion and argument” in the English Council. The re- 
sult was a iinanimoi:is conclusion “that the marriage 
■with the Lord. Darnley, being attended with sucdi cir- 
cumstances as did appear, was unmeet, unprofitable, 
directly prejudicial to the amity between the two 
Queens, and perilous to the concord of the realm.” 
But so little desirable did it seem to restrict the Queen 
of Scots’ choice unnecessarily, so unjust it seemed to 
force upon her the scoundrel object of Elizabeth’s owii 
affections, that Cecil and his friends urged the neces- 
sity of meeting freely and cordially her demand for 
recognition ; and they advised their mistress to offer 
the Queen of Scots “ a free election of any other of 
the nubility, either in the whole realm or isle or any 
TheCcmncu Other place.” “ For themselves,” the Conn- 
Offer. cil, “ thinking the like of the rest of the no- 
bility and sage men of the realm, did for their parts 
humbly offer to her Majesty, that whatever could he 
devised for the satisfaction of the Queen of Scots with 
some other meeter marriage should be allowed with 
their advice and furthered with their services when 
her Majesty should command them.” ^ 

With these more generous instructions Sir N. Throg- 
in^p'itchof started for Scotland on the 4th of 

SirNiciioiaa May. Maitland, wliom, in order to prolong 
niortan. his absence from Edinburgh, Mary Stuart had 
directed to go on to France, returned with the Eng- 
lish ambassador in loyal disobedience, to add his own 

1 DeteTmination of the Council on tiio Queen of Scots’ marriage, signed 
Winchester, Norfolk, Derby, Pembroke, Clinton, W. llowarcl, Eh Kogers, 
Fr. Knolles, W. Cecil, Ab. Cave, W. Petre,..Tobn Mason, R. Sackvillc. — 
Cotton MSS., Calif/. B, 10. Endorsed, “ This is a crpy of the papsf 
delivered to Sir N. Throgmorton.” * 
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per-siiasions ; he still hoped that the Queen of Scots 
might be tempted by the prospect of immediate rec- 
ognition to accept either Arundel, Norfolk, or the 
Prince of Cond^. If she would consent to many 
eitlier of these three, the English Government would 
do for her “ more than she had asked or even could 
expect.” ^ 

But neither these offex'S, tempting as they would 
have been a few weeks before, nor the admonitory cau- 
tions of the Duke of Alva, came in time to save Maiy 
from the rash course into which she was plunging. 
The presence of Lennox and Daxmley had lashed the 
Scottish factions into fuiy, and Qneen and court wei’e 
within the influence of a whirlpool froxn which they 
could no longer extricate themselves. Tlie loi’ds on 
all sides were calling their I’etainei's under arms. The 
Eaid of Murray, at the expense of forfeiting the last 
remains of his influence over his sister, bad summoned 
Botliwell to answer at Edinbui’gh a chax’ge of high 
tx’eason. Bothwell would have defied him had he 
dared ; but Muri’ay appeared accoxnpanied by Ai'gyle 
and 7000 men on the day fixed for the tidal ; and the 
Hepbxix'n was once more obliged to fly. On the other 
hand Mary was lavishing on Darnley the most extx'av 
agant demonstrations of affection. He was ill, and 
with confiding carelessness she installed herself as his 
nux'se at his bedside. She accused her brother when 
he remonsti’ated of “ seeking to set the ci’owii on his 
vWn head.” Argyle .and Muiway durst xiot appear 
together at the coui’t, “ that if need were the one 
might I’elieve the other.” The misex’able Chatelhe- 
rault could only mutter his feeble hope that -he might 
die in his bed ; while Lennox boasted openly “ that 
i Paul de Foix to the Queen-mother, May 2, May 10; Teulet, Vol. II. 
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he was sure of the greatest part of England, and that 
the King of Spain would be his friend.” 

Lennox’s men went openly to mass, and “ such pride 
was noted in the father and the son” that they would 
scarcely speak to any common nobleman. “ My young 
lord lying sick in liis bed boasted the Duke that he 
would knock his pate when he was whole ; ” while 
the preachers looked daily to have their lives taken 
from them,” and “ the country was so far broken tliat 
there was daily slaughter without redress, stealing on 
all hands, and justice almost nowhere.” ^ 

Although the report of the completion of the mar- 
riage was premature, yet the arrangements for it had 
been pushed forward with eager jirecipitancy. Mary 
Stuart’s friends in England had informed her of the 
resolution of the Council ; she despatched one of the 
Betons to delay Throgmorton at Berwick ; and the 
leading lords were sent for one by one to Stirling, 
where the court was staying, and were requested to 
sign a paper recommending Darnley as a fitting person 
to be the Queen’s husband. Murray’s signature could 
be ill dispensed with. He was invited among the rest, 
and overwhelmed w'ith courtesies — Mary, Lennox, 
and Darnley contending -with each other in their pro- 
fessions of regard. Murray, however, was the first to 
refuse, “ He had no liking thereof.” The Earl of 
Morton had been gained over by a release from Lady 
Lennox of her claims on Angus; and if Murray 
jiMTay would have complied he might have had 
to (lissmide the lauds of three counties for his reward ; 
from /' but in vain Mary pleaded) in vain Mary 
• threatened. She took her brotlier into a 
room apart; she placed the paper in his hand, and re- 
1 Kaudolph to Cecfl, May 3.: Scotch MSS, Hoik Home, 
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quired liira to sign it on his allegiance. He asked foe 
time : she said no time could be allowed, because 
others were waiting for his example. 

Murray’s character, so much debated among histo- 
rians, was in the eye of those who knew him a very- 
simple one. “ He was true, faithful, honourable, ear- 
nest, stout both for the defence of God’s glory and to 
save his sovereign’s honour ; and he was fearful that 
her doings might make a breach of amity between the 
two realms. ” ^ For five years he had laboured to 
reconcile two opposing duties : he was a zealous Prot- 
estant, but he had saved his sister from persecution, 
and had quarrelled with his friends in her defence ; he 
had maintained her claims on the English succession 
with the loyalty of a Scot ; he had united his special 
patriotism with as noble an anxiety for the spiritual 
freedom of the united realms. Few men had resisted 
more temptations to play a selfish game than Murray ; 
none had carried themselves with more conspicuous 
uprightness in a difficult and most trying service. To 
the last, and long after he had known the direction 
in which his sister’s aims were tending, he had shielded 
her with his name, he had assisted her with his coun- 
sels, he had striven hard to save her from the sinister 
and dangerous advisers to whom she -was secretly lis- 
tening ; but he could hesitate no longer; under* the 
miserable influence pf Ritzio and her foreign corre- 
spondents, she was bringing revolution and civil war 
upon Scotland ; and the choice w^as forced upon him 
between his country and his pex*sonal affection. 

Pie implored the Queen to pause. She reproached 
Pirn with being a slave to England. He said “ that he 
could not consent to her marriage with one who he 
1 Kaiidolph to Cocil, May 21: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
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could not assure himself would set forth Christ’s true 
religion.” She told him scornfully “it was well known 
from W'hom he had received that lesson.” “ He an- 

Mary Stuart 'vith humility, blit lie would not 

persists. . )5 Mary was left to act alone or 

wdtli her own and Darnley’s friends, and to endeavour 
to rid herself of Murray by such other means as might 
offer themselves.^ 

Her messenger meanwhile had sped fast upon his 
way to England, and encountered Throgmorton at 
Newark. Mary Stuart, concealing her resentment at 
Maitland’s disobedience, sent him by Boton’s hands 
“the sweetest letter that ever subject received from 
sovereign,” “ wanting neither love, eloquence, despite, 
anger, nor passion ; ” she bade him go back and tell 
Elizabeth that she had been trifled with too long, and 
that she would now follow her own mind and choice ; 
“ with the advice of her nobles sh.e would take such 
an one as she thought good, and she would no longer 
be fed with yea and nay, and depend on such uncer- 
tain dealing.” 

But she had far mistaken Maitland if she believed 
that he would travel with her on the road into which 
she had been tempted by Ritzio, So desperate it 
seemed to him that he would have had her dragged 
back from it by force. 

“ I never saw Lidington in such perplexity and pas- 
sion,” wrote Throgmorton ; “ I could not have believed 
he could have been so moved; he wdshes I had brougJit 
with me authority to declare war if the Queen of Scots 
persist, as the last refuge to smy her from this unad- 
.vised act.” 

\ Mary Sort’s orders to Maitland to return to Lon- 

; " ■ X ^ A: ■ 

'*T8andolph to Cecil, May 8: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
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don were so distinct that he hesitated before iie afraiu 
disobeyed ; he remained at Newark for a few hours 
after Throgmorton had gone forw'ard ; but the extrem- 
ity was so serious that he ran all risks and overtook 
the ambassador at Alnwick. At the Border they 
heard the alarming news that Chatelherault had been 
bribed into compliance with the marriage “ by a writ- 
ten promise to enjoy his own.^’ “ Let the Earl of 
Northumberland be stayed in London,” Throgmorton 
wrote' back to Leicester : from what I hear it is very 
necessai’y. Examine Sir Richard Cholmondley, and 
look well and sharp to the doings of that party.” 
“ The Papists in these parts do rouse themselves.” 
“Look to yourselves and her Majesty’s safety.” 
“ Sir Henry Percy'’ is dangei’ous.” ^ 

Time pressed. On the 15th Lord Darnley Avas to be 
created Earl of Ross at Stirling ; when, being an Eng- 
lish subject, he would swear allegiance to the Queen of 
Scots without leave sought or obtained from his own 
sovereign. A dukedom had been first intended for 
him ; the higher title had been suspended, and the 
foolish boy struck with his dagger at the justice-clerk 
who was sent to tell him of the unwelcome change. 
But whether earl or duke he would alike commit 
treason to Elizabeth, and Throgmorton hurried for- 
ward to be in time if possible to prevent a catastrophe 
which would make reconciliation hopeless. A message 
from the Queen of Scots met him at Edinburgh that 
he should have his audience when the creation Avas 
over, and that he must remain Avhere he was till she 
sent for him. So AA^ell he Avished to Mary that he 
would not obey; he pushed right on to Stirling, and 

1 Throgmorton to Leicester and Cecil, from Berwick, May 11 and 
Scotch MSS. Molls Emise. 
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reached the castle on the morning of the fatal day. 
But the gates were locked in his face ; and it was not 
till toward evening that he received an intimation 
that the Queen -would receive him. 

When he was at last admitted into her presence the 
Throff- creation was over ; the oath had been sworn ; 
stirung.'*' and the Queen of Scots stood triumphant, lier 
eyes flashing pride and defiance, snrrounded by half 
the nortliern lords. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton and 
Mary Stuart had last met on the eve of her departure 
from Fi'ance, when he had vainly entreated her to 
ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh. He was now witness- 
ing another act of the same drama. 

In England he had been a warm advocate of her 
recognition, and she received him with gracious kind- 
ness. He presented his despatches ; he then said that 
he -was sent by the Queen of England to express “ her 
surprise at the hasty proceedings with the Lord Darn- 
ley, seeing how he and his father had failed of their 
duty in enterprising such a matter without her Maj- 
esty’s knowledge and consent.” 

Mary Stuart, affecting the utmost surprise in turn, 
professed herself at a loss to understand Elizabeth’s 
meaning. It was not to be supposed, she said, that she 
would remain always unmariied ; tlie foi’eign princes 
■ft'ho had proposed for her had been unwelcome to the 
Queen of England, and she had imagined that in tak- 
ing an English nobleman who was equally acceptable 
to both realms, she would have met her sister’s 
wishes most exactly. 

The truth sprung to Throgmorton’s lips ; he had 
been a true friend to her and he wmuld speak plainly. 

He told her that she knew very Avell what the 
Queen of England had desired ; and she knew also 
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that she was doing the very thing which was not de- 
sired. The Queen of England had wished her to take 
some one “ who wmuld maintain the amity between 
the two nations ; ” and by Loi’d Darnley that amity 
would not be maintained. 

Argument was of course unavailing. The Queen 
of Scots had on her side the letter of Elizabeth’s words 
— for Darnley was the nominee of the English Catho- 
lics ; and the Catholics outnumbered the Protestants. 
After some discussion she promised to sus]3end the cel- 
ebration of the marriage for three months, in the hope 
that in the interval Elizabeth would look more favour- 
ably on it ; but Throgmorton saw that she was deter- 
mined ; and he doubted whether she w'ould adhere to 
the small concession wdiich she had made. 

“ The matter is irrevocable,” he reported to Eliza- 
beth.; “I do find this Queen so captivate either by 
love or cunning — or rather to say truly by boasting 
or folly — that she is not able to keep promise with 
herself, and therefore not able to keep promise with 
your Majesty in these matters.” ^ 

Anticipating an immediate insurrection in Northum- 
berland and Yorkshire, he begged that Bedford, who 
had gone to London, might return to Berwick without 
an hour’s delay ; and that the troops there might be 
largely reinforced. He returned at his leisure through 
York, to inform the Council there of the names of dan- 
gerous persons which he had learnt in Scotland ; and 
meanwhile he sketched a course of action to Leicester 
and Cecil which would either prevent the marriage or 
cripple it with conditions which would deprive it of its 
danger. 

Elizabeth, he thought, should immediately make pnb- 
1 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, May 21: Scotch MS3. Rolls Borne. 
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lie “ the indignity” wliich had heen offered her by the 
Measines Qwt'eii of Scots, and sliould declare without 
ambiguity her intention of “chastising tlie 
arrogancy” of subjects who had disowned 
morton. their allegiance. He recommended the ar- 
rest of the Earl of Northumberland, the detention of 
Lady Lennox., “in close and separate confinement,” 
and the adoption of prompt measures to disabuse “ the 
Papists ” of their belief “ that they were themselves 
in credit and estimation.” An eye should be kept on 
the Spanish ambassador — “ there the matter imported 
much ” — and favour should be shown to Lady Cath- 
erine Grey, who, though fast sinking under hard usage, 
still survived. The English Government should avoid 
differences with France and Spain ; and then “ either a 
breach of the matter would follow or else a good com- 
position.” ^ 

Randolph, after Throgmorton’s departure, continued 
at his post, and sent up accounts from week to week 
of the position of parties and of the progress of the 
crisis. 

He described Darnley as a conceited, arrogant, intol- 
erable fool ; he spoke of Murray as true to his mistress 
in the highest sense, and still labouring to save her 
from herself — of Maitland “ as more honest than many 
looked for ” — of Argyle and the Lords of the old Con- 
gregation as true to their principles, and working all 
together — of the Earl of Ruthven alone “as to his 
shame stirring coals to bidng the marriage to effect.” 
“ Of the poor Queen herself” he knew not what to 
say, “ so pitiful her condition seemed to him ; ” “ he 
had esteemed her before,” he said, “ so worthy, so 
1 Ihiogmorton to Cecil and Leicester, May 21: Scotch MSS. SolU 
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wise, so honourable in all her cloiTig.s and he “ found 
her so altered with aftection towards Lord Avparz-tit 
Darnley that she liad brought her honour in 
question, her estate in hazard, her country 
torn to pieces.” 1 

Affection it might be, or else, as Maitland thought, 
“ the foundation of the matter might have been anger 
and despite : ” so far from loving the weak idiot whom 
she had chosen, she ivas more likely already shudder- 
ing at the sacrifice which her ambition and revenge 
had demanded ; Lord Darnley had few qualities to 
command either love or respect from Mary Stuart. 

“ David Ritzio,” continued Randolph in a later let- 
ter, “ is he that now worketh all, chief secretary to the 
Queen and only governor to her good man. The 
bruits here are wonderful, men’s talk very strange, 
the hatred towards Lord Darnley and his ‘Tune. 

y Lfird 

house marvellous great, his pride intolerable, namiey. 
his words not to be borne, but where no man dare 
speak again. He spareth not also in token of his 
manhood to let blows fly where he knows they will be 
taken. When men have said all and thought what 
they can, they find nothing but that God must send 
him a short end or themselves a miserable life. They 
do not now look for help from England. Whatsoever 
I speak is counted but wind. If her Majesty will not 
use force, let her spend three or four thousand pounds. 
It is worth the expense of so much money to cut off 
the suspicion that men make of her Majesty, that she 
never liked thing in her life better than to see this 
Queen so meanly matched. She is now so much al- 
tered from that which lately she was known to be that 

1 Randolph to Leicester and Cecil, May 21: Scotch MSS, Eolh Roust. 
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'who now Lelioldeth her doth not think her to he the 
same. Her majesty is laid aside ; her wits not such as 
they were ; her beauty other than it was ; her cheer 
and countenance changed into I wot not what — a 
woman more to be pitied than any that ever I saw. 
The Lord Darnley has said that if there were war 
to-morrow between England and Scotland, this Queen 
should find more friends in England than the Queen’s 
Majesty’s self.” ^ 

Maitland continued to write confidentially to Cecil, 
promising to do his best to prevent a collision between 
the two countries, and entreating Cecil to assist him. 
Randolph, distracted by the suspicions of Elizabeth’s 
motives which he saw round him, advised that “ unless 
the Queen of Scots was to be allowed to take her will,” 
an English army should advance to the Border, and 
that he should be himself empowered to promise the 
Congregation distinct and open support. In that case 
all would be well. “ The Papists should be bridled at 
home, and all intelligence cut oflp between them and the 
Scots : and either Mary Stuart would be put to the 
hardest shift that ever prince 'was at,’ or such a stir in 
Scotland that what part soever was strongest should 
be the longer liver.” ^ 

The agitation in England after Throgmorton’s re- 
turn was almost as great. A series of remarkable pa- 
pers remain to illustrate the alarm with which the crisis 
wns regarded, and to reveal many unexpected features 
in the condition of the country. 

First is a paper in Cecil’s hand, dated the 2d of 
J une, entitled “ The perils and troubles that may pi*e8- 

1 Randolph to Leicester and Cecil, Juno 3: Scoich MSS. Roik Mourn, 

s Randolph to Cecil, June 12: Ibid. 
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entlj ensue, and in time to come follow, upon the mai*- 
riage of the Queen of Scots with the Lord Darnley.” 

“ The minds,” thus this paper runs, “ of all such as 
be affected to the Queen of Scots eitlier for Agitation in 
herself, or for the opinion of her pretences to 
this Crown, or for the desire to have a change in the 
form of religion in this realm, or for the discontenta- 
tion they have of the Queen’s Majesty or her succes- 
sors, or of the succession of any otlier besides the 
Queen of Scots, shall be by this marriage erected, 
comforted, and induced to devise and labour how to 
bring their desires to pass ; and to make some estimate 
what persons these are, to the intent the quantity of 
the peril may be weighed, the same may be 'composed 
in these sorts either witliin the realm or without. 

“ The first are such as are especially devoted to the 
Queen of Scots or the Lord Darnley by bond Probable 
of blood and alliance — as all the House of of the 
Lorraine and Guise for her part, and the Earl marriage, 
of Lennox and his wife, with all such in Scotland as 
be of their blood there and have received displeasure 
by the Duke of Chatelherault and the Hamiltons. 

“ The second are all manner of persons both in this 
realm and in other countries that are devoted to the 
authority of Rome and mislike of the religion here re- 
ceived ; and in these two sorts are the substance of 
them comprehended that shall take comfort in this 
marriage. 

“ Next therefore is to be considered what perils and 
troubles these kind of men shall intend to this realm. 

“ The general scope and mark of all their designs 
is, and always shall be, to bring the Queen of Scots to 
have the royal Crown of this realm j and therefore 
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tliougli their devices may vary amongst, themselves for 
the compassing hereof, according to tlie accidents of 
the times, and according to the impediments which 
they slmll find bv means of the Queen’s Majesty’s ac- 
tions and government, yet all their purjioses shall 
wholly and only tend to make the Qneen of Scots 
Queen of this realm, and to deprive our sovereign lady 
thereof. And in these their proceedings there are 
two manner of things to be considered, the one of 
which is far worse than the other. The one is in- 
tended by them tliat, either for malicious blindness in 
religion or for natural affection to the Queen of Scots 
or the Lord Darnley, do persuade themselves that the 
said Queen of Scots hath presently more right to the 
Crown than our sovereign the Queen, of which sort 
be all their kindred of both sides and all such as are 
devoted totlie Papacy either in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, or elsewhere. The other is meant of them which 
less maliciously are persuaded that the Queen of Scots 
liath only right to be the next heir to succeed the 
Queen’s Alajesty and her issue, of which sort few are 
without the realm but here within ; and yet of them, 
not so many as are of the contrary. And from these 
two sorts shall the devices and practices proceed. 

“ Prom the first are to be looked for these perils. It 
is to be doubted that the devil will infect some of them 
to imagine the hindrance of our dearest sovereign lady 
by such means as the devil will suggest to them ; 
although it is to be assuredly hoped tiiat Almighty 
God will — as hitlierto Pie hath — graciously protect 
and pre.serve her from such dangers. 

“ There will be attempted by jKM'suasions, by bruits 
atid rumours and such like to alienate the minds of 
good subjects from the Queen’s Maje.sty, and to con- 
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ciliate them to the Queen of Scots, and in this belialf 
the frontier and the north will be much solicited and 
laboured. There will be attempted tumults and re- 
hellions, specially in the north towards Scotland, so as 
thereupon may follow some open extremity by vio- 
lence. There will be by the said Queen’s Council and 
friends a new league made with France or Spain that 
shall be offensive to this realm and a furtherance to 
their title ; and it is also likely they will set on foot as 
many practices as they can, both upon the frontier and 
in Ireland, to occasion the Queen’s Majesty to continue 
her charges, thereby to retain her from being wealthy 
or potent. From the second is not much to be feared ; 
but they will content themselves to serve notedly the 
Queen’s Majesty and so to impeach her not to marry ; 
but to hope that the Queen of Scots shall have issue, 
■which they will think to be more plausible to all men 
because thereby the Houses of England and Scotland 
shall be united in one, and thereby the occasions of 
war shall cease ; with which persuasions many people 
may be seduced and abused to incline themselves to 
the Queen of Scots.” ^ 

The several points thus prepared by Cecil for the 
consideration of the Council were enlarged in the dis- 
cussion which ensued on them. 

“ By some it was thought plainly that the peril w'as 
greater hy the marriage with the Lord Darn- Egpeciai 
ley than with the mightiest prince abroad;” tidjmted*'”’ 
a stranger would have few friends in Eng- 
land ; the Lord Darnley being an English 
subject, “ whatevei; power he could make by the faction 
of the Papists or .other discontented persons would be 
^CottmMSS.Calig^S.Vi. 
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tliougli their devices may vary amongst themselves for 
the compassing hereof, according to the accidents of 
the times, and according to the impediments which 
they shall find by means of the Queen’s Majesty’s ac- 
tions and government, yet all their pur]joses shall 
wholly and only tend to make the Queen of Scots 
Queen of this realm, and to deprive our sovereign lady 
thereof. And in these their proceedings there are 
two manner of things to be considered, the one of 
which is far worse than the other. The one is in- 
tended by them that, either for malicious blindness in 
religion or for natural affection to the Queen of Scots 
or the Lord Darn ley, do persuade themselves that tlie 
said Queen of Scots hath presently more right to the 
Crown than our sovereign the Queen, of which sort 
be all their kindred of both sides and all such as are 
devoted to the Papacy either in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, or elsewhere. The otlier is meant of them which 
less maliciously are persuaded that the Queen of Scots 
hath only right to he the next heir to succeed the 
Queen’s Majesty and her issue, of which sort few are 
without the realm but here within ; and yet of them 
not so many as are of the contrary. And from these 
two sorts shall the devices and practices proceed. 

“ From the first are to be looked for these perils. It 
is to be doubted that the devil will infect sonm of them 
to imagine the hindrance of our dearest sovereign lady 
by such means as the devil will suggest to them ; 
although it is to be assuredly ho])cd that Almighty 
God will — as hitherto Pie hath — graciously protect 
and preserve her from such clangers. 

“ There will be attempted by jiersnasions, by bruits 
and rumours and such like to alienate the minds of 
good subjects from the Queen’s Majesty, and to con- 
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ciliate them to the Queen of Scots, and in this behalf 
the frontier and the north will be much solicited and 
laboured. There will ' be attempted tumults and re- 
bellions, specially in the north towards Scotland, so as 
thereupon may follow some open extremity by vio- 
lence. There will be by the said Queen’s Council and 
friends a new league made with France or Spain that 
shall be offensive to this realm and a furtherance to 
their title ; and it is also likely they will set on foot as 
many practices as they can, both upon the fi'ontier and 
in Ireland, to occasion the Queen’s Majesty to continue 
her charges, thereby to retain her from being wealthy 
or potent. From the second is not much to be feared ; 
but they will content themselves to serve notedly the 
Queen’s Majesty and so to impeach her not to marry ; 
but to hope that the Queen of Scots shall have issue, 
which they will think to be more plausible to all men 
because thereby the Houses of England and Scotland 
shall be united in one, and thereby the occasions of 
war shall cease ; with which persuasions many people 
may be seduced and abused to incline themselves to 
the Queen of Scots.” ^ 

The several points thus prepared by Cecil for the 
consideration of the Council were enlarged in the dis- 
cussion which ensued on them. 

“ By some it was thought plainly that the peril was 
greater by the marriage with the Lord Darn- ssiveaiai 
ley than with the mightiest prince abroad ; ” tidpS^" 
a stranger would have few friends in Eng- Damitiy* 
land ; the Lord Darnley being an English 
subject, “ whatevei: power he could make by the faction 
of the Papists or other discontented persons would be 
^ Cotion MSS. Calig. J3. 10. 
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so mnch deducted from the power of the realm.” “ A 
small faction of adversaries at home was more danger-^ 
ous than thrice their number abroad;” and it was re- 
membered that “ foreign powers had never prevailed 
in England but with the help of some at home.” 

It “ had been observed and manifestly seen before 
this attempt at marriage that in every corner of the 
realm th“ factions that most favoured the Scottish title 
had grown stout and bold ; ” “ they had shown them- 
selves in the very Court itself; ” and unless checked 
promptly “they would grow so great and dangerous 
as redress would be almost desperate,” “ Scarcely a 
third of the population were ass-ured to be trusted in 
the matter of religion, upon which only string the 
Queen of Scots’ title did hang; ” and “ comfort had 
been given to the adversaries of religion in the realm ^ 

to hope for change,” “ by meahi that the bishops had 
dealt straightly with some persoiip of good religion be- 
cause they had forborne to wear^rtaiii apparel and 
such like things — being more ofwm and accident 
than any substance.” “ The pride and arrogancy of 
Effect of the the Catholics had been increased” by the 

persecution . „ , nr, ’■'! .« 

or the persecution of the Protestants'; while if the 

English f , ’ f. . 

Protestants, bisliops attempted to enforce conformity on 
the other side “the judges and lawyers in the realm 
being not the best affected in religion did threaten them 
with premunire, and in many cases letted nof*To~pim- 
ish and defame them,” “ so that they dared not exe- 
cute the ecclesiastical laws.” 

For much of all this the Queen was responsible. 

She it was who more than any other person had nursed 
“ the Scottish faction ” at the Court. If the bishops 
had been too eager to persecute the Catholics, it was 
she who had compelled Parker to suspend the ablest of 
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tlie Protestant ministers: But the sura of the periis 

was made so apparent as no one of the Council could 
deny them to be both many and very dangerous.” 
They wei’e agi’eed every one of them that the Queen 
must for the present relinquish her zeal for uniformity, 
and that the prosecutions of the clergy must cease till 
the question could be reconsidered by Parliament ; 
they determined to require the oath of allegiance of the 
judges, “ so that they should for conscience’ TheCoundi 
sake maintain the Queen’s authority,” to re- vigorous 
place the nonjuring bishops in the Tower, to 
declare forfeited all benefices held by ecclesiastics who 
were residing abroad, and to drive oitt a number of 
seditious monks and friars who had fled across the Bor- 
der from Scotland and were serving as curates in the 
northern churches. Bedford meanwhile should go 
down to Berwick, taking additional troops with him ; 
the “ powers of the Border ” should be held in readi- 
ness to move at an hour’s notice; and a reserve be 
raised in London to march north in case of war. Len- 
nox and Darn ley might then be required to return to 
England on their allegiance. If they refused they 
would be declared traitors, and their extradition de- 
manded of the Queen of Scots under the treaties. 

So far the Council was unanimous. As to what 
should be done if the Queen of Scots refused to sur- 
render them, opinions were divided. The bolder party 
were for declaring immediate w'ar and sending an army^ 
to Edinburgh ; others preferred to wait till events had 
shaped themselves more distinctly ; all however agreed 
on the necessity of yigour, speed, and resolution. “ No 
persons deserving of mistrust were to be suffered to 
have any rule of her Majesty’s subjects or lands in the 
north ; ” they might “ retain their fees,” “ but more 
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trusty persons should have the rule of their people.” 

The Earl of Murray and his friends ’should be coin- 
forted and supported; and “considering the faction 
and title of the Queen of Scots had for a long time re- 
ceived great countenance by the Queen’s Majesty's 
favour shown to the said Queen and her ministers,” ** 

the Council found themselves compelled to desire her 
Majesty “ by some exterior act to show some remission 
of her displeasure to the Lady Catherine and the Earl 
of Hertford.” 

Further — for it was time to speak distinctly, and • 

her Majesty’s mode of dealing in such matters being 
better known than appreciated — she was requested . 

after considering these advices to choose which of them i 

she liked, and put them in execution in deeds, and not 
pass them over in consultations aiid speeches^- 

Nor did the Council separate without returning 
The Queen’s moi'e to the vexcd question of the ‘ 

mamage. Queeii’s maridage. So long as she remained 
single they represented gravely that “ no surety sould < 

be devised to ascertain any person of continuance of 
their families and posterities.” The French affair had 
dragged on. Elizabeth had coquetted with it as a kit- ; 

ten plays with a ball. The French ambassador, De 
Foix, on the 2d of May made an effort to force an an- 
swer from her, one way or the other. “ The world,” 
he said, “ had been made in six days, and she had al- 
ready spent eighty and was still undecided.” Eliza- 
beth had endeavoured to escape by saying that the 
world “ had been made by a greater artist than her- 
self ; that she was constitutionally irresolute, and had 
V 1 TliO M'ords in italics are underlined in the original. 

Summary of consultations and advices given to her Majesty, .June, 1565! 

Cotlm MSS., CtUig. £. 10. Debates in Council, June 4, 1565: Scotch 
MS8, Eolk Bmst. 
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lost many fair opportunities by a want of promptitude 
in seizing them.” Four days later, on the receipt of 
bad news from Scotland, she wavered towards accept- 
ance ; she wrote to Catherine de Medici to say “ that 
she could not decline an offer so generously made ; she 
w’-ouid call Parliament immediately, and if her subjects 
approved she was willing to abide by their resolu- 
tion.” ^ 

A Parliamentary discussion could not be despatched 
in a moment. The Queen-mother on receiving Eliza- 
beth’s letter asked how' soon she might expect an an- 
swer ; and when Sir T. Smith told her that perhaps 
four months would elapse first, she affected astonish- 
ment at the necessity of so much ceremony. If the 
Queen of England was herself satisfied she thought it 
was enough. 

“ Madam,” replied Smith, “ her people be not like 
your people ; they must be trained by doulceur and 
persuasion, not by rigour and violence. There is no 
realm in Christendom better governed, better policied, 
and in more felicity of quiet and good order, than is 
the realm of England; and in case my sovereign 
should go to work as ye say, God knows what would 
come of it ; you have an opinion that her Majesty is 
wise ; her answer is very much in a little space and 
contain eth more substance of matter than multitude 
of w'ords.”^ 

Catherine de Medici hut half accepted the excuse, 
regarding it only as a pretext for delay. Yet Eliza- 
beth was probably serious, and had the English Coun- 
cil been in favour of the marriage, in her desperation 
at the attitude of Mary Stuart she might have felt 

1 “La response de la Reyne,” May 6s Frmck MSS, Rolls House. 
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herself compelled to make a sacrifice which would in- 
sure for her the alliance of France. Paul de Foix 
one day at the end of May found her in her room 
playing chess. 

“ Madam,” he said to her, “ you have before you 
siizaDsth game of life. You lose a pawn ; it seems 

Slch^am. a small matter ; but with the pawn you lose 
b^ador. game.” 

“I see your meaning,” she answered. “Lord 
Darnley is but a pawn, but unless I look to it I shall 
be checkmated.” 

She rose from her seat, led the ambassador apart, 
and said bitterly she would malce Lennox and his 
son smart for their insolence. 

De Foix admitted and made the most of the dan- 
ger j “her enemies,” he allowed, “all over the world 
were wishing to see Mary Stuart and Darnley mar- 
ried,” and unfortunately there were also clearsighted 
able English statesmen who desired it as well^ as a 
means of uniting the crowns. “ But your Majesty,” 
he added, has in your bauds both your own safety and 
your rival’s ruin. France has been the shield of Scot- 
land in its English wars. Take that shield for yourself. 
The world is dangerous, the strongest will fare the 
best, and your Majesty knows that tlie Queen of Scots 
dreads no one thing so much as your marriage with 
the most Christian King.” 

With mournful irony Elizabeth replied that she did 
not deserve so much happiness.^ The English Coun- 
cil in pressing her to take a husband was thinking less 
of a foreign alliance than of an heir to the Crown ; 
and the most Christian King was unwelcome to her 
advisers, for the reason perhaps for which she would 
1 Paul de Foix to the Queen-mothier, June S: Teulet, Vol. IL 
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liave preferred him to any othet suitor. The full- 
grown, able-bodied Archduke Charles was the person 
on whoim the hearts of the truest of her statesmen had 
long been fixed. The Queen referred De Foix to the 
Council; and the Council on the 2d of June in- 
formed him “ that on mature consideration and with a 
full appreciation of the greatness of the offer, the age 
of the King of France, the uncertainty of the English 
succession, and the unlikelihood of children from that 
marriage for several years at least, obliged them to ad- 
vise their mistress to decline his proposals.” ^ 

The next day Elizabeth sent for the ambassador of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg who was acting in England 
in behalf of Maximilian. She told him that she had 
once resolved to live and die a maiden Queen; but 
she deferred to the remonstrances of her subjects, 
and she desired him to tell the Emperor that she had 
at last made up her mind to marry.^ She had inquired 
of the Spanish ambassador whether the King 
of Spain still wished to see her the wife of hopes that 
his cousin. The ambassador had assured her take the 
tltat the King could not be more anxious if after aS.^' 
the Archduke had been a child of his own. She said 
that she could not bind herself to accept a person 
■whom she had never seen ; but she expressed her 
earnest wish that the Archduke should come to Eng- 
land. 

The minister of Wirtemberg, in writing to Maximil- 
ian, added his own entreaties to those of the Queen ; 
he said that “ there ■was no fear for the Archduke’s 
honour; the Queen’s situation was so critical that if 

1 Mignet’s Mary Stuarlf Vol. I. p. 146. 

2 “ Se comtituisse nunc nubere.” 
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+lie Arcliduke would consent to come slie con d 
tettftont the imperial family ty afterwards rate- 

infii; his hand.” ^ 

Ti» Tane 4. 15655 Burleigli Po-P^t 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The two Queens were again standing in the same 
relative positions which had led to the ci’isis of 1560. 
Mary Stuart was once more stretching out her hand 
to grasp Elizabeth’s Crown. From her recognition as 
heir presumptive the step to a Catholic revolution 
was immediate and certain; and Elizabeth’s affecta- 
tion of Catholic practices would avail little to save her. 
Again, as before, the stability of the English Govern- 
ment appeared to depend on the maintenance state of 
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of the Protestants in bcotland ; and again Scotland, 
the Protestants were too weak to protect themselves 
without help from abroad. The House of Hamilton 
was in danger from the restitution of Lennox and the 
approaching elevation of Darnley ; the Earl of Len- 
nox claimed the second place in the Scotch succession 
in opposition to the Duke of Chatelherault ; and the 
Queen of Scots had avowed her intention of entailing 
her Crown in the line of the Stuarts. Thus there 
were the same parties and the same divisions. But 
tlie Protestants were split among themselves, among 
the counter influences of hereditary alliance and pas- 
sion. The cession of her claims on the Earldom of 
Angus by Lady Margaret had won to Darnley’s side 
the powerful and dangerous Earl of Morton, and had 
alienated from Murray the kindred houses of Ruthven 
and Lindsay. There was no longer an xArran marriage 
to cajole the patriotism of the many noblemen to whom 


the glory of Scotland was dearer than their creed; 
and all those whose hearts were set on winning for a 
Scotch prince or princess the English succession, were 
now devoted to their Queen. Thus the Duke of 
Chatelherault, with the original group who had fornaed 
the nucleus of the Congregation, — Murray, Argyle, 
Glencairn, Boyd, and Ochiltree, — found themselves 
alone against the whole power of their country. 

Secure on the side of France, Elizabeth would have 
been less uneasy at the weakness of the Protestants 
had the loyalty of her own subjects been open to no 
suspicion ; but the state of England was hardly more 
satisfactory than that of Scotland. In 1560 the recent 
loss of Calais and the danger of foreign invasion had 
united the nation in defence of its independence. 
Two thirds of the peers were opposed at heart to Ce- 
cil’s policy ; but the menaces of France had roused the 
patriotism of the nation. Spain was then perplexed 
and neutral ; and the Catholics had for a time been 
paralyzed by the recent memories of the Marian per- 
secution. 

Now, although the dangers were the same, Eliza- 
beth’s embarrassments were incomparably greater. 
The studied trifling with which she had disregarded 
sti-engthof the general anxiety for her marriage had 
slwrt’s created a party for the Queen of Scots 
position. amidst the most influential classes of the peo- 
ple. The settlement of the succession was a passion 
among them which amounted to a disease ; while the 
union of the Crowns was an object of rational desire 
to every thoughtful English statesman. The Protes- 
tants were disheartened ; they had gained no wisdom 
by suflering ; the most sincere among them were as 
wild and intolerant as those who had made the reign 
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of Edward a byeword of misnianageinent ; tbe Queen 
was as unreasonable with them on her side as they 
were extravagant on theirs ; while Catholicism, recov- 
ering from its temporary paralysis, was reasserting the 
superiority which the matured creed of centuries has 
a right to claim over the half-shaped theories of revo- 
lution, Had Mary Stuart followed the advice which 
Alva gave to her messenger at Bayonne, had she been 
prudent and forbearing, and trusted her cause to time 
till Philip had disposed of the Turks and was at lei- 
sui’e to give her his avowed support, the game was in 
her hands. Her choice of Darnley, sanctioned as it 
was by Spain, had united in her favour the Conserva- 
tive strength of England ; and either Elizabeth must 
have allowed the marriage and accepted the Queen 
of Scots as her successor, or she must have herself 
yielded to pressure, fulfilled her promises at last, and 
married the Archduke Charles. 

This possibility and this alone created Mary’s diffi- 
culties. She knew what Philip’s engagements meant ; 
she knew that Spain desired as little as^ France to see 
England and Scotland a united and powerful kingdom ; 
and that if Elizabeth could be recalled out of her evil 
ways by a Catholic alliance, the cabinet of Madrid 
would think no more of Darnley or herself. She 
would have to exchange an immediate and splendid 
triumph for the doubtful prospect of the eventual suc- 
cession should her rival die without a child. 

IsTor did Elizabeth herself misunderstand the neces- 
sity to which she would be driven unless Mary Stuart 
saved her by some false move. She had played so 
often with the Archduke’s name that her words had 
ceased to command belief ; but at last she was think- 
ing of him seriously — the more seriously perhaps, be* 
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cause many Englishmen who had before been most 
eager to provide her with a husband were now as well 
or better satisfied with the prospect- of the succession 
of the Queen of Scots. 

“ The Queen,” De Silva wrote on the 8th of June 
to Philip, “ has taken alarm at the divisions among her 
subjects. A great many of them she is -well 
friends ia aware are in favour of Lord Darnley and 
England. Mary Stuart. Several of the most powerful 
noblemen in England have long withdrawn from the 
Court, and are looking to this marriage for the union 
of the two Crowns. The Queen must now come to a 
resolution about the Archduke Charles. She under- 
stands fully that a marriage with him is the sole means 
left to her of preserving her alliance with your Majesty, 
of resisting her enemies, and of preventing a rebellion. 
She detests the thought of it ; and yet so strange is 
her position that she dares not encounter Parliament 
for fear her excuses may be accepted. The people 
have ceased #o care whether she marries or remains 
single ; they are ready to entail the Crown on the 
King and Queen of Scotland. 

“ Her hope at present is to throw Scotland into con- 
fusion with the help of the Duke of Ohatelherault, 
who cannot endure that the House of Lennox should 
he preferred to the Hamiltons. She is frightening tlie 
Huguenots in Prance by telling them that if the 
Queen of Scots obtains the English Crown she will 
avenge her uncle’s death and assist the Catholics to 
extirpate them. She will temporize till she see how 
jier tricks succeed. If she can save herself by any 
other means she will not marry.” ^ 

I “Pot las Cartas de Londres, de viii. Junio, 1565 MS. Simanm. 
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The two players were not ill-matched, though for 
the present the Queen of Scots had the advantage. 
“ The matter,” said Sir Thomas Smith, “ was not so 
suddenly done as suddenly it did break out ; the prac- 
tice was of an elder time. It was finely handled to 
make the Queen’s Majesty a labourer for the restitu- 
tion of the father and a sender in of the son.” ^ Eliza- 
beth had been outmanoeuvred and had placed herself 
in a perilous dilemma. Half the Council had advi.sed 
her to demand the extradition of Darnley and Lennox, 
and declare war if it was refused. She had rejected 
the bolder part of the advice ; but she had allowed 
Throgmorton to promise Murray and his friends that 
if they interfered by force to prevent the marriage 
they should be supported by England ; and if they 
rose in arms and failed, and if they called upon her to 
fulfil her engagements, she would have to comply and 
run all hazards, or she would justify the worst su.spi- 
cions which the Scotch Protestants already entertained 
of her sincerity, and convert into enemies the only 
friends that she possessed among Mary Stuart’s sub- 
jects. 

in the first outburst of her anger she seemed pre- 
pared to dare everything. After the departure of 
Throgmorton from Scotland, the Queen of Scots sent 
Hay of Balmerinoch with a letter in which she pro- 
tested with the most innocent simplicity that in all 
which she had done she had been actuated only by the 
purest desire to meet her dear sister’s wishes; that 
she w’^as alike astonished and grieved to hear that she 
nad done wrong ; but that as Elizabeth w'as dissatis- 
fied she would refer the question once more to a com- 
mission ; and on her own side she proposed the unsus- 

1 Smith to Cecil, July 3: French MSS. Rolls Home. 
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picious names of Murray, Maitland, Morton, and 
Glencaii’ud 

Had Elizabeth complied with this suggestion slie 
would have committed herself to an admission that a 
question existed, and that the Darnley marriage was 
not wholly intolerable. She had no intention of ad- 
jEiizabcth mitting anything of the kind. She replied 
unnoxand requiring Lennox and Darnley on their 

fJtum to*** allegiance to return immediately to England ; 
England. Queen of Scots’ letter she answered 

only with a request that they might be sent home 
without delay. 

Neither Lennox nor Mary expected such peremptory 
dealing. tThe order of return was short of a declara- 
tion of war, and some of those who knew Elizabeth 
best did not believe that war was coming ; ^ but Mary 
Stuart knew too well her own intentions to escape mis- 
givings that the Queen of England might be as reso- 
lute as herself. When Randolph presented the letter 
with the message which accompanied it, she burst into 
tears ; Lennox was silent with dismay ; Darnley alone, 
too foolish to comprehend the danger, remained care- 
less and defiant,^ and said shortly “ he had no mind to 
return.” Mary Stuart, as soon as she could collect 
herself, said she trusted that her good sister did not 
mean what she had written. Randolph replied that 

1 The Queen of Scots to the Queen of England, June 14; Keith. 

2 Paul de Foix to Catherine de Medici, June 18: Teulet, Vol. II. 

® A sad and singular horoscope had already been cast for Darnley. “ His 
behaviour,” Randolph wrote to Cecil, “is such that he is come in open con- 
tempt of all men that were his chief friends. What shall become of him I 
know not; but it is greatly to be feared he can have no long life amongst 
this people. The Queen being of better understanding, seeketh to li-ame 
and fashion him to the nature of her subjects; but no persuasion can alter 
that which custom hath made in him. He is counted proud, disdainful, 
and suspicious, which kind of men this soil of any other can least bear.’* 
Bandolph bo Cecil, July I: Comn MSS. Calig. B. 10. i*rinted in Keith. 
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she most certainly did mean it ; and speaking plainly 
as Ills habit was, he added “ that if they refused to re- 
turn, and her Grace comforted them in so doing, the 
Queen his mistress had both power and will to be re- 
venged on them, being her subjects.” 

From the Court Randolph went to Argyle and Mur- 
ray, who had ascertained meanwhile that Randoiphia 
there was no time to lose ; the Bishop of name en- 
Dunblane had been sent to the Pope ; Maiy Proteftont “ 
Stuart had obtained money from Flanders ; to rebel, 
she had again sent for Both well, and she meant im- 
mediate mischief. The two earls expressed their be- 
lief that “ the time was come to put to a remedy.” 
“ They saw their sovereign determined to overthrow 
religion received, and sore bent against those that de- 
sired the amity with England to be continued, which 
two points they were bound in conscience to maintain 
and defend.” They bad resolved therefore “ to with- 
stand such attempts with all their power, and to pro- 
vide for their sovereign’s estate better than she could 
at that time consider for herself.” They intended to 
do nothing which was not for their mistress’s real ad- 
vantage ; Sir Nicholas Throgmorton had assured them 
of the Queen of England’s “ godly and friendly offer 
to concur with and assist them ; ” the Queen of Eng- 
land’s interest was as much concerned as their own ; 
and they “ humbly desired the performance of her 
Majesty’s promises : ” they did not ask for an English 
army ; if her Majesty would give them three thousand 
pounds they could hold their followers together, and 
would undertake the rest for themselves ; Lennox 
and Darnley could be seized and “ delivered into Ber- 
wick,” if her Majesty would receive them. 

To these communications Randolph replied with re 
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newed assurances that Elizabeth -vvoulcl send them 
whatever assistance they required. He gave them 
the warmest encouragement to persevere; and as to 
the father and son whom they proposed to kidnap, the 
English Government, he said, “ could not and would 
not refuse their own in what sort soever they came.” ^ 

The Queen of Scots was not long in receiving intel- 
ligence of what the Lords intended against her. She 
sent a message to her brother requesting that he would 
meet her at Perth. As he was mounting his horse a 
hint was given him that if he went he would not re- 
turn alive, and that Darnley and Ritzio had formed a 
plan to kill him. He withdrew to his mother’s castle 
at Loclileven and published the occasion of his disobe- 
dience. Mary Stuart replied with a countercharge 
that the Earl of Murray had purposed to take her pris- 
oner and carry off Darnley to England. Both stories 
were probably true : Murray’s offer to Randolph is 
sufficient evidence against himself. Lord Darnley’s 
conspiracy against the Earl was no more than legiti- 
mate retaliation. Civil Avar was fast approaching ; and 
it is impossible to acquit Elizabeth of haAung done her 
best to foster it. Afraid to take an open part lest she 
should have an insurrection on her own hands at home, 
she Avas ready to employ to the uttermost the assistance 
of the Queen of Scot’s owm subjects, and she trusted 
to diplomacy or accident to extricate herself from the 
consequences. 

On receiAung Randolph’s letter, which explained 
with sufficient clearness the intentions of the Protes- 
tant noblemen, she not only did not find fault Avith the 
engagements to which he had committed her, but she 

1 Kandolph to Cecil, July 2 and July 4: Cottm MSS. Calig. B. 10. 
Printed in Keith. 
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directed him under her own hand to as&ure them of 
her perfect satisfaction with the course which they 
were preparing to pursue. She could have entertained 
no sort of doubt that they would use violence ; yet she 
did not even conceal her approbation under ambiguous 
or uncertain phrases. She said that they should find 
her “in' all their just and honourable causes regard 
their state and continuance ; ” “ if by malice or prac- 
tice they were forced to any inconvenieney, they should 
find no lack in her ; ” she desired merely that in carry- 
ing out their enterpidse they would “ spend no more 
money than their security made necessary, nor less 
which might bring danger.” ^ 

As the collision drew near, both parties prepared for 
it by endeavouring to put themselves right with the 
country. No sooner was it generally known in Scot- 
land that the Queen intended to marry a Catholic than 
the' General Assembly rushed together at Edinburgh. 
The extreme Protestants were able to appeal to the 
fulfilment of their predictions of evil when Maiy Stuart 
w'as permitted the free exercise of her own religion. 
Like the children of Israel on their entrance into Ca- 
naan, they had made terms with wickedness : they had 
sown the wind of a carnal policy and were now reaping 
the whirlwind. A resolution was passed — j„iy_ 
to which Murray, tliough he was present, no thel^nerai 
longer raised his voice in opposition — that ^®embiy. 
the sovereign was not exempt from obedience to the 
law of the land, that the mass should be put uttcudy 
away, aud the reformed service take the place of it in 
the royal cliapel. 

Mary Stuart had been described by Eandolpli as so 
much changed that those who had known her when 
1 Elizabeth to Eandolph, July 10; Printed in Keith. 
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she was under Murray’s and Maitland’s tutelage were 
astonished at the alteration ; manner, words, features, 
all were different ; in mind and body she was said to 
be swollen and disfigured by the tumultuous working 
of her passions. 

So perhaps she may have appeared in Randolph’s 
eyes; and yet the change may have been more in 
Randolph’s power of insight than in the object at 
SkiUand wMcli he looked. Never certainly did she 
Marfstuart. show herself cooler or more adroit than .‘n 
her present emergency. She replied to the Assembly 
with returning from Perth to Edinburgh ; and as a 
first step towards recovering their confidence she at- 
tended a Protestant sermon. To the resolution of the 
General Assembly she delayed her answer, but she is- 
sued circulars protesting that neither then nor at any 
past time had she entertained a thought of interfering 
with her subjects’ religion; the toleration which she 
had requested for herself she desired only to extend to 
others ; her utmost wish had been that her subjects 
might worship God freely in the form which each most 
approved.^ 

A Catholic sovereign sincerely pleading to a Protes- 
tant Assembly for liberty of conscience might have 
been a lesson to the bigotry of mankind ; but Mary 
Stuart was not sincere; and could the Assembly liave 
believed her they would have thought her French 
teaching was bearing fruits more deadly than Popery 
itself. The Protestant respected the Catholic as an 
honest worshipper of something, though that something 
might be the devil, “Liberty of conscience ” was the 
crime of the Laodiceans, which hell and heaven alike 
rejected. 


1 Circular by the Queen, Juty 17. 
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The attendance of Mary Stnart at sermon produced 
as little effect on the Congregation as Elizabeth's can- 
dles and crucifixes on the hatred of the English Pa- 
pists, The elders of the Church dispersed ; Argyle, 

Murray, and their friends withdrew to Stirling ; and 
on the 18th of July they despatched a messenger to 
Elizabeth with a bond, in which they pledged themselves 
to resist all attempts either to restore the Catholic rit- 
ual or to dissolve the English alliance. From their 
own sovereign they professed to hope for nothing biit 
evil. They looked to the Queen of England “ as un- 
der God protectress most special of the professors of 
religion ; ” and they thanked her warmly for the 
promises of help on which it was evident that they en- 
tirely relied.^ 

They relied on those promises ; and to have doubted , ,, 

them would have been nothing less than a studied in- 
suit. The English ambassador was ordered a second 
time, and more imperiously, to command Lennox and 
Damley to go back to England ; while avowedly by 
the direct instructions of his mistress he laid her thanks 
and wishes before the Lords in a formal and written 
address.*^ 

EAJffDOLPH TO THE LOEDS OF SCOTLAHD.a 

July, 1565. 

“ Right Honourable and my very good Lords, — It 
is not out of your remembrance that Sir Nicholas 

1 “ Understanding by yonr Highness’s ambassador, Sir N. Throgmorton, 
and also by the information of your Majesty’s servant Master Eandolph, 
the good and gracious mind which your Majesty with continuance beareth, 
to the maintenance of the Gospel and us that profess the same,” &c. — The 
Lords in Stirling to the Queen of England, July 18: Keith, Vol. II. p. 329. 

2 It is neces.sary, at the risk of being tedious, to dwell on these particu- 
lars of l£li'/.aheth’s conduct. Each separate promise was as a nail which left 
a. rent in her reputation when she endeavoured to free herself. 

s Lmisdmone MSS. i. 
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ThTOgmorton being at Stirling, ambassador for the 
iiandoipb. Queen’s Majesty my mistress to the Queen’s 
Majesty your sovereign, it was declared at 
Bishno?' good length both to her Grace’s self and 
Tand.^”“' also to you of her honourable Council, what 
misliking the Queen my mistress hath that the Lord 
Darnley should join marriage with the Queen your 
sovereign, for divers and weighty reasons ; of which 
some were there presently rehearsed, others for great 
and weighty respects left unspoken, until occasion bet- 
ter serve to utter her Majesty’s griefs for the strange 
manner of dealing that hath been used towards her, 
divers ways and by divers persons, contrary to that 
expectation she had. The Queen your sovereign hav- 
ing answered that she would in no wise alter her de- 
termination, the Queen ray mistress commanded this 
resolution and answer to be propounded in Council, 
and to be considered according to the weight thereof, 
being touched thereby as well in honour as that it was 
against the repose and tranquillity of her Majesty’s 
realm. And her Majesty’s Council remaining in that 
mind that before they were of — which is that divers 
ways it must needs be prejudicial to the amity of the 
two countries, that it terideth greatly to the subversion 
of Christ’s true religion received and established in 
them both, they have not only received that w'ith con- 
tent which your lordships have subscribed with your 
hands, but also liave become suitors to your Majesty 
that she will provide for her own surety and the surety 
of the realm against all practices and devices, from 
wheresoever they be intended. 

“And forasmuch as nothing is more needful for 
both the realms than the continuance of a good and 
perfect amity between them and those whose hearts 


God liatli united in one true and perfect doctrine, tliey 
have also desired that it will please her Majesty that 
she will have consideration of the Protestants and true 
professors of religion in this realm of Scotland, that 
Christ’s holy -word may be continued amongst them, 
and the amity remain betwixt both the countries. 
And because of all the apparent troubles that may en- 
sue, as well for the subversion of Christ’s word in both 
the countries as also for the breach of amity, the Earl 
of Lennox, and his son the Lord Darnley, are known to 
be the authors, and many of their practices, as well in 
England, Scotland and further parts, to that end dis- 
covered, it pleased the Queen my mistress to begin at 
the root and ground of all these mischiefs, and thereof 
hath presently sent her express commandment to them 
both, charging them to leave the realm of Scotland 
and repair unto her presence as they will avoid her 
Majesty’s indignation ; in refusing of which they shall 
give further occasion for her to proceed against them 
and their assisters than willingly she would. 

“ And to the intent it may be further known whal 
the Queen’s my mistress’s purpose is if they do con- 
trary to this charge of her Majesty, I am commanded 
to assure all persons here that the Queen ray mistress 
meaneth to let the Queen your sovereign well under- 
stand by her deeds how she can measure this dishon- 
ourable kind of dealing and mariner of proceeding ; 
and according to the effect of such answers as shall be 
given unto me, as well from the Queen’s Majesty your 
sovereign as from the Earl of Lennox and his sou, and 
what thereof shall follow, her Majesty meaneth to let 
it manifestly appear unto the world how to use her 
towards such as so far forget themselves. 

“ To give also declaration of the tender care and 


.good consideration the Queen mj sovereign has over 
all those of this nation tliat mind to keep the realm 
without alteration of the religion received and will not 
neglect her Majesty’s friendship, I am commanded to 
assure all such as persist therein that it is fully re- 
solved and determined to concur with them and assist 
them as either need or occasion shall press them. 

“ This, my Lords, being the effect of that which I 
know to he my mistress’s will and express command- 
ment, given unto me to communicate unto your lord- 
ships as I saw cause, and knowing now the time most 
fit for that purpose, I thought good to send this same 
to you in writing.” 

In strict conformity with these promises the Earl of 
Bedford returned to his charge on the Border ; the 
Earl himself was under the impression that if the Lords 
were in extremity he was to enter Scotland ; and so 
satisfied and so confident was Murray' tliat lie wrote to 
Bedford on the 22d of July “ as to one to whom God 
had granted to know the subtle devices of Satan,” tell- 
ing him that the force on which; the Queen of Scots 
most relied lay among the Maxwells, the Humes, and 
the Kers of the Border, and begging him, as if he was 
already an auxiliary in the field, “ to stay off their 
power.” ^ 

Randolph presented his second demand for the re- 
turn of the two noblemen to England. He spoke first 
to Mary Stuart, who, half frightened, half defiant, 
found herself on the edge of a conflict to wliich her 
own resources were manifestly inadequate, wdiile she 
could not but feel some uncertainty after all, how far 
she could rely on the secret promises of her English 
1 Murray to Bedford, July 22; Keith. 
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friends. She complained passionately that she had 
been trifled with ; she spoke of Henry the Eighth’s 
will, which she dared Elizabeth to produce, in obvious 
ignorance that had Elizabeth consented, her hopes of a 
peaceable succession would be gone forever. Ran- 
dolph told her she was “abused.” She threatened 
tliat if the English Parliament meddled with the rights 
either of herself or of Darnley, she would “seek 
friends elsewhere,” and would not fail to find them, 

Randolph knew Mary well and knew her manner. 
He saw that she was hesitating, and he once Randolph’s 
more attempted expostulation. “ The Queen tion^waiT ' 
of England,” he truly said, “had been her Stuart, 
kindest friend. She might have compelled her to ratify 
the Treaty of Edinburgh j but she had passed it over ; 
she had defended her claims when the Scotch succes- 
sion had not another supporter ; unless she had taken 
the crown from off her owm head and given it to her, 
she could have done no more than she had done.' 

Mary appeared to be moved. She asked if nothing 
could induce Elizabeth to allow her marriage with 
Lord Darnley. Randolph replied that after the atti- 
tude which she had assumed, the conditions would be 
stringent. A declaration would have to be made by 
herself and the Scotch Parliament that she made no 
pretensions to the English crown during the life of 
Elizabeth or her children; she must restore to her 
Council the Protestant noblemen with whom she had 
quarrelled ; and she must conform ^ to the religion es- 
tablished by law in Scotland.^ 

3- It is interesting to observe how the current of the Keformation had 
swept Elizabeth forward in spite of herself. 


2 » Qu’elie entretienne la religion qui est aujourdhuy au Roj’-aulme, et en 
ce faysant recoyve, en sa bonne grace, et en leur premier estat ceulx qu’elle 
a aliens d’elle ; et qu’elle luy face declaration, autoristie par son Parlemeut 



It was to ask Mary Stuart to sacrifice ambition, 
pride, revenge — every object for wliich she was mat- 
ing herself with the paltry boy who was the cause of 
the disturbance. She said “ she would make no mer- 
chandize of her conscience.” Randolph requested in 
Elizabeth’s name that she would do no injury to the 
Protestant lords who were her “ good subjects.” She 
replied that Elizabeth might call them “ good sub- 
jects ; ” she had found them bad subjects, and as such 
she meant to treat them. 

The turn of Lennox and Darnley came next. The 
ambassador communicated Elizabeth’s commands to 
them, and demanded a distinct answer whether they 
Lennox and would obey or iiot. Lemiox, to whom age 
refuse w had taught some lessons of moderation, replied 
England. that he was sorry to ofPend ; but that he 
might not and durst not go. He with some justice 
might plead a right to remain ; for he was a born Scot 
and was living under his first allegiance. Darnley, 
like a child who has drifted fi’ora the shore in a tiny 
pleasure boat, his sails puffed out wdth vanity, and 
little dreaming how soon he would be gazing back on 
England with passionate and despairing eyes, replied 
“ that he acknowledged no duty or obedience save to 
the Queen of Scots whom he served and honoured ; ” 
“ and seeing,” he continued, “ that the other your mis- 
tress is so envious of my good fortune, I doubt not but 
she may also have need of me, as you shall know 
within few days: wherefore to return I intend not ; 
I find myself very well where I am, and so I purpose 
to keep me ; and this shall be for your answer.” 

“ You have much forgotten your duty, sir, in such 

qu’ellene pretend rien au Eoyaulme d’elle, nede sa posteritd.” — Analym 
d'ltne dqikhe de, M. deFdx au Foy, August 12: Teulet, Voi. II. 
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despiteful -words,” E,andolpli answered ; “ it is neither 
discreetly spoken of you nor otherwise to be answered 
by me than that I trust to see the wreck and overthrow 
of as many as are of the same mind.” 

So saying the stout servant of Elizabeth turned on 
his heel “ without reverence or farewell.” ^ 

Elizabeth’s attitude and Randolph’s language were 
as menacing as possible. But experience had taught 
Mary Stuart that between the threats and the actions 
of the Queen of England there was always a period 
of irresolution ; and that wdth prompt celerity she 
might crush the disaffection of Scotland while her 
more dangerous enemy was making up her mind. She 
filled Edinburgh -with the retainers of Lennox and 
Huntly ; she summoned Murray to appear and prove 
his accusations against Darnley under pain of being 
declared a traitor ; she sent a message through De 
Silva to Philip that her subjects had risen in insur- 
rection against her, with the support of the Queen of 
England, to force her to change her religion ; ^ and in- 
terpreting the promise of three months’ delay which 
she had made to Throgmorton as meaning a delay into 
the third month, she resolved to close one element of 
the controversy and place the marriage itself beyond 
debate. On the evening of the 28th of July, Edinburgh 
was informed by trumpet and proclamation that the 
Queen of Scots having determined to take to herself as 
her husband Henry Earl of Ross and Albany, the said 
Henry was thenceforth to be designated King of Scot- 
land, and in all acts and deeds his name would be asso- 
ciated with her own.® The crowd listened in silence. 

1 Eandolph to Cecil, July 21: Cotton MSS., Calig. B. 10. 

8 De Silva to Philip, July 28: MS. Simancas. 

S The title was a mere sound. The crown matrimonial couid be conferred 
only by Act of Parliament; nor would Mary Stuart share the reality of her 


A single voice cried “ God save liis Grace ! ” but the 
speaker was Lennox. 

The next day, July the 29th, being Sunday, while 
Marriage of the drowsy citizens of Edinburgh were still in 
and Damley their morning sleep, Mary Stuart became the 
wife of Darnley. The ceremony took place in the 
royal chapel just after sunrise. It was performed by 
a Catholic priest and with the usual Catholic rites j 
the Queen for some strange reason appearing at the 
altar in a mourning dress of black velvet, “such as 
she wore the doleful day of the burial of her husband.’* 
Whether it was an accident — whether the doom of 
the House of Stuart haunted her at that hour with its 
fatal foreshadowings — or whether simply for a great 
political purpose she was doing an act which in itself 
she loathed, it is impossible to tell ; but that black dra- 
pery struck the spectators with a cold, uneasy awe. 

^ But such dreamy vanities were soon forgotten. The 
deed was done which Elizabeth had forbidden. It re- 
mained to be seen to what extremity Elizabeth in her 
resentment would be provoked. The Lords had been 
long waiting at Stirling for a sign from Berwick ; but 
no sign came, and when the moment of extremity ar- 
rived Bedford had no definite orders. They remem- 
bered 1569, when they had been encouraged by simi- 
lar promises to rebel, and when Elizabeth had trifled 
with her engagements so long and so dangerously. 
Elizabeth had given her word ; but it was an imper- 
fect security ; and the uncertainty produced its in- 
evitable effect in disheartening and dividing them. 
“ Though your intent be never so good to us,” Ran- 

power \vith a raw boy whose character she imperfectly knew. But Darnley 
was impatient for the name of king; “He would in no case have it de» 
ferred a day,” and the Queen was contented to humour him. 
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dolph wrote to Leicester on the 31st of July, “ yet we 
fear your delay that our ruin shall prevent your sup- 
port : wlien council is once taken nothing is Randolph 

. . *= callsonEliz. 

SO neediul as speedy execution: upon this we abetuto 
wholly depend ; in her Majesty’s hands it promise, 
standeth to save our lives or suffer us to perish ; greater 
honour her Majesty cannot have than that which lieth 
in her power to do for us.” ^ 

While the Congregation were thus held in suspense, 
Mary Stuart was all fire, energy, and resolution. She 
understood at once that Elizabeth was hesitating ; she 
knew that she had little to fear from Argyle and Mur- 
ray until they were supported in force from England ; 
and leaving no time for faction to disintegrate her own 
supporters, or for the Queen of England to make up 
her mind, she sent letters to the noblemen on whom 
she could rely, desiring them to meet her in arms at 
Edinburgh on the 9th of August. 

Elizabeth, as post after post came in from Scotland, 
lost her breath at the rapidity of the Queen of Scots’ 
movements ; and resolution became more impossible as 
the need of it became more pressing. On receiving 
the news that the marriage was actually completed, 
she despatched Tarn worth, a gentleman of Mission of 
the bedchamber, to assure the Queen of 
Scots that whatever might be pretended to the con- 
trary she had throughout been sincerely anxious to 
support her interests. The Queen of Scots had not 
given her the credit which she deserved, and was now 
“ imagining something else in England to content her 
fancy, as vain persons sometimes would.” Leaving 
much to Tamworth’s discretion, she bade him never- 
theless let the Queen of Scots see that her present in- 
1 Wright’8 Tol. I. 
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tentions were tlioronglilj understood. “ She was foi» 
lowing the advice of those who w^ere labouring to ex- 
tirpate out of Scotland the religion received there ; ” 
the Protestants among her own subjects were to be 
destroyed “ to gain the favour of the Papists in Eng- 
land “so as with the aid that they would hope to 
have of some prince abroad* and from Rome also upon 
pretence of reformation in i*eligion, she might when 
she should see time attempt the same that she did when 
she was married to France.” It was not for Elizabeth 
to say what might happen in Scotland ; “ but for any 
other device that the Queen of Scots might be fed 
withal, she might be assured before God she would 
find all designs, consultations, intelligences, and ad- 
vices, from wherever they might come to her, far or 
near, to be vain and deceitful.” Let her relinquish 
these idle imaginings, let her restore hlurray to the 
Council and undertake to enter into no foreign alliance 
prejudicial to English interests, and she might yet re- 
gain the confidence of her true friends. 

Had Tamworth’s instructions gone no further they 
■would have been useless without being mischievous ; 
August, but a further message betrayed the fatal ir- 
EiLbeth. resolution to which Elizabeth was yielding. 
A fortnight previously she had required the Queen of 
Scots to abandon her own creed ; she now condescend- 
ed to entreat that if her other requests were rejected 
the Scotch Protestants might at least be permitted to 
use their own religion without molestation.^ She might 
have frightened Mary by a demonstration of force as 
prompt as her own. To show that she saw through her 
schemes, yet at the same time that she dared not ven- 
ture beyond a feeble and hesitating protest, could but 
^ Instructions to Tamworth, August 1: MS. Bolls House. 
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make the Queen of Scots desperate of further conceal- 
ment, and encourage her to go forward more fearlessly 
than ever. 

“ Mary Stuart,” wlien Tam worth came into her pres- 
ence, “ gave him words that bit to the quick.” To 
the Queen of England’s suspicions she said she would 
reply with her “ own lawful demands.” “ The Queen 
of England spoke of imaginations and fancies “ she 
was sorry her good sister though t so disdainfully of her 
as she would meddle wdth simple devices. If things 
went so that she was di'iven to extremities and prac- 
tices, she would make it appear to the wmrld that her 
devices were not to be set at so small a price.” Play- 
ing on Elizabeth’s words with a straightforward but ir- 
ritating irony, she said “ that by God’s grace it should 
appear to the world that her designs, consultations, and 
intelligences would prove as substantial and no more 
vain and deceitful than such as her neighbours them- 
selves had at any time taken in hand ; ” while, as to 
Murray’s restoration, she had never yet meddled be- 
tween the Queen of England and her subjects ; but 
now', “induced by her good sister’s example,” “she 
would request most earnestly for the release and res- 
toration to favour” of her mother-in-lawq the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Lennox.^ 

Had Philip of Spain been at Mary’s shoulder, he 
woukl have advised her to spare her sarcasms till an 
armada was in the Channel or till Elizabeth was a 
prisoner at her feet. As soon as she had made sure 
of Darnley, he would have recommended her to omit 
no eftbrts for conciliation. She need not have relin- 
quished one emotion of hatred or one aspiration for re- 
venge ; but she would have been taught to wait upon 

^ Answer of the Queen of Scots to Tamworth: Printed in Keith, 
i':. . von. vni. 13 ■■ ■ 

t 
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time to soothe down the irritation which .she had 
roused, to cajole with promises, and to compel Eliza- 
beth by the steady if slow pressure of cii’cumstances to 
give way step by step. 

But Mary Stuart was young and was a woman. 
Her tongue was ready and her passions strong. Philip 
cared sincerely for Romanism, Elizabeth cared for 
English, liberty, the Earl of MuiTay cared for the doc- 
trines of the Reformation ; Mary Stuart was chiefly 
interested in herself, and she was without the strength 
of self-command which is taught only by devotion to a 
cause. So confident was she that in imagination she 
had already seated herself on Elizabeth’s throne. To 
the conditions of friendship offered by Tamworth she 
replied in language which could scarcely have been 
more peremptory had she entered London at the head 
of a victorious army. Not condescending to notice 
Conditions was demanded of herself, she required 

thfoueen df Elizabeth immediately to declare her by Act 
Scots. qP Parliament next in the succession ; and 
failing herself and her children, to entail the Crown on 
Lady Margaret Lennox and her children, as the 
persons by the law of God and nature next inherit- 
able.” The Queen of England should bind herself 
“ neither to do nor suffer to be done either by law 
or otherwise ” anything prejudicial to the Scottish title ; 
to abstain in ftiture from all practices with subjects of 
■ the Scottish Crown ; to enter no league and contract 
no alliance which could affect the Queen of Scots’ for- 
tunes unfavourably. On these terms, but on these 
alone, she would consent to leave Elizabeth in undis- 
turbed possession during her own or her children’s life- 
time ; she would abstain from encouraging the English 
Catholics to rise in rebellion in her behalf, and from 
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inviting an invasion from Spain or France ; ^ an.i she 
condescended to promise — to throw dust in the eyes 
of the Protestants in both countries — although she ^vas 
receiving the support of the Pope and seeking the sup- 
port of the King of Spain in the sole interests of 
Romanism — that in the event of herself and her hus- 
band succeeding to the throne of England, the religion 
established there by law should not be mterfered with- 
An answer every sentence .vhicli must have stung 
Elizabeth like a whip-lash, might have for the moment 
satisfied Mary Stuart’s passion ; but her hatred of her 
sister of England was passing into contempt, and she 
believed she might trample upon her with impunity. ■ 
Tamworth, having received his message, desired to 
return with it to England. He applied for a passport, 
•which was given him signed by Durnley as King of 
Scotland ; and Elizabeth had forbidden him to recog- 
nize Darnley in any capacity but that of the Queen’s 
husband. He desired that the wording might be 
changed : his request was refused. He requested that 
a guard might escort him to the Border ; it coiild 
not be granted. He set out without attendance and 
without a safe-conduct : he was aiTested and carried 
prisoner to Hume Castle, 

The Lords at Stirling had been already so perplexed 
by Elizabeth’s timidity that they had broken up and 
dispersed. Argyle and Murray retired to the western 
Highlands, and sent an earnest message that unless 
they could be immediately relieved they would be over- 
thrown The arrest of Tamworth added to their 
dismay. Yet in spite of past experience they could 

1 Offer of the King and Queen of Scotland, by Mr. Tamworth, August, 
1865: Si'Otch MSS. Itolk House. 
s Tamworth to Cecil and Leicester, August 10: MS. Ibid 
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not believe Elizabeth capable of breaking promises so 
emphatically and so repeatedly made to them. They 
wrote through Randolph that they were still at the 
Queen of England’s devotion. They would hold out 
as long as their strength lasted ; but it was already 
tasked to the uttermost, and if left to themselves they 
would have to yield to superior force. 

The catastrophe came quicker than they anticipated. 
The friends of the Congregation w'ere invited by cir- 
culars to meet at Ayr on the 24th of August. On the 
25th the Queen of Scots • — after a tempestuoxis inter- 
view with Randolph, who had demanded Tamworth’s 
Mary Stuart release — mounted her horse and rode out of 
flail Edinburgh at the head of 6000 men to meet 
her enemies in the field. Darnley, in gilt armour, was 
at her side. She herself carried pistols in hand and 
pistols at her saddlebow. Her one peculiar hope was 
to encoihiter and destroy her brother, against whom, 
above and beyond his political opposition, she bore an 
e.special and unexplained animosity.^ 

1 “ I never heard more outrageous words than she spoke against my 
Lord of Murray. She said she would rather lose her crown than not he 
revenged upon him. She has some further cause of quarrel with him than 
she cares to avow.” — Randolph to Cecil, August 27 : MB. Rolls Home. 
Shortly after, Randolph imagined that he had discovered the “further 
cause.” “ The hatred conceived ag.iinst ray Lord of Murray is neither for 
his religion nor 3 'et for that .she now speaketli — that he would take the 
crown from her, as she said lately to myself — but that she knoweth that he 
knoweth some such secret tact, not to be named for reverence sake, that 
standeth not with her honour, which he so much detesteth, being her 
brother, that neither can he show himself as he hath done, nor she think of 
him but as of one whom she mortally hateth. Here is the mischief, this is 
the grief; and how this may be solved and repaired it passeth man’s wit to 
consider. This reverence, for all that he hath to his sovereign, that I am 
sure there are very few that know this grief; and to have this obloqu\' and 
reproach of her removed, I believe he would quit his country for all the 
days of his life.’’ — Randolph to Cecil, October 13; MS. Ibid. 

Themj'stery alluded to was .apparently the intimacy'’of Mary Stuart with 
Bitzio, which was already so close and confidential as to provoke calumny. 
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With the money sent her from ahroacl she had con- 
trived to raise six hundred “ harquehussmen,” \vhom 
the half-armed retainers of the Lords could not hope to 
engage successfully. Passing Linlithgow and Stirling 
she swe])t swiftly round to Glasgow, and cut off the 
retreat of the Protestants into the western hills. , A 
fight was looked for at Hamilton, where “ a hundred 
.gentlemen of her party determined to set on Murray 
in the battle, and either slay him or tarry behind life- 
less.” ^ 

Outnumbered — for they had in all but 1800 horse 
— - and outmanoeuvred by the rapid movements of the 
Queen, the Protestants fell back on Edinburgh, where 
they expected the citizens to declare for them. On 
the last of August, six days after Mary Stuart had left 
Holyrood, Chatellierault, Murray, Glencairn, Rothes, 
Boyd, Kirkaldy, and a few more gentlemen, rode with 
their servants into the West Port, and send- September. 

. , 1 ".1 • TheLordsin 

ing a courier to Berwick with a pressing en- Edinburgb. 
treaty for help, they prepared to defend themselves. 
But the Calvinist shopkeepers who could be so brave 
against a miserable priest, had no stomaclr*for a fight 
with armed men. The Queen was coming fast behind 
them like an ajVenging fury ; and Erskine, who was 

In the face of Randolph’s language it is difficult to say foi* certain that 
Maiy Stuart had never transgressed the permitted limits of propriety; yet 
it is more likely that a person so careless of the opinions of others, and so 
warm and ti-ue in her friendships, should have laid hei-sclf open to remark 
through some indiscretion, than that she should have seriously compromised 
her character. It seems certain that Murray intended to have hanged 
Eitzio. Paul de Foix asked lillizabeth for an explanation of the Queen of 
Scots’ animosity against her brother; ^ — 

“ Elle s’estaiit img pen teue, et second sa teste, me rc.«pondit que e’estoit 
pour ce que la Iloyiic d’Escosse avoit este informed que le Comte de Murray 
Evoit voullii pendre ung Italien noinrad David qu’elle aymoit et favorisoir, 
l.uy don riant plus de credit que ses affaires et hpnneur no devoient.” — Pawl 
de Foix au Roy: Teulet, Vol. II. 

1 Randolph to Cecil, September 4: MS.RoVs Hiyuse, 
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mciining to* the royal side, began to fire on tlie Lords 
from the castle. “ In the town they could find neither 
help nor su])port from any one ; ” and the terrified in- 
habitants could only entreat and even insist that they 
should depart. A fortnight before, a little money and 
a few distinct words from England would have sufficed 
to save them. Mary Stuart’s courage and Elizabeth’s 
remissness had by this time so strengthened the party 
of the Queen that “ little good could now be done with- 
out greater suj)port than could be in readiness in any 
short time.” The Lords could only retire towards the 
Border and wait Elizabeth’s pleasure. “ What was 
Randolph promised,” Randolph passionately wrote to 

prays Eliza- L ‘ , 

d la^h “ your honour knoweth. Uh that her 

self, Majesty^s mind was known ! If the Earl of 
Bedford have only commission to act in this matter, 
both Queens may be in one country before long. In 
the whole world if there be a more malicious heart to- 
wards the Queen my sovereign than hers that here 
now reigneth, let me be hanged at my home-coming 
or counted a villain forever.” ^ 

Mary nrean while had reentered Edinburgh, breath- 
ing nothing but anger and defiance, Argyle was in 
his own Highlands wasting the adjoining lands of 
Athol and Lennox ; but she scarcely noticed or cared 
for Argyle. The aflection of a sister for a brother was 
curdled into a hatred the more malignant because it 
was rxnnatural. Her whole passion was concentrated 
on Murray, and after Murray on Elizabeth. 

The day before she had left Holyrood for the west 
an Englishman named Yaxlee had arrived there from 
Flanders. This person, who has been already men- 
tioned as in the service of Lady Lennox, had been em» 
1 Randolph to Cecil, September 4; MS. Rolls Homs, 
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ployed by her as the special agent of her corresponil- 
euce with the continental courts; Lady Lennox 
being now in the Towner, Yaxlee followed the fortunes 
of her son, and came to Scotland to place himself at 
the disposal of Mary Stuart. He was a conspirator of 
the kind most dangerous to his employers, vain, loud, 
and confident, fond of boasting of his acquaintance 
with kings and princes, and “ promising to king to a 
good end wliatsoever should be committed to liim.’’^ 
“ The wiser sort ” soon understood and avoided him. 
The Queen of Scots, however, allowed herself to be 
persuaded by her husband, and placed herself in Yax- 
lee’s power. She told him all her schemes at home 
and all the promises wdiich had been made to her 
abroad. The Bishop of Dunblane at Rome had re- 
quested the Pope to lend her twelve thousand men, 
and the Po|>e was waiting only for Philip’s sanction 
and cooperation to send them.^ She selected vaxieeis 
Yaxlee to go on a mission to Spain to ex- spaiu. 
plain her position, and to “ remit her claims, prospects, 
and the manner of the prosecution thereof” to Philip’s 
Judgment and direction. 

Vain of the trust reposed in hina the foolish creature 
was unable to keep his counsel. His, babbling tongue 
revealed all that he knew and all that he was commis- 
sioned to do ; and the report of it was soon in Cecil’s 
hands.2 

Philip would no doubt be unwilling to move. 

1 Oapitulo de Cartas del Cardinal Pacheco a su Mag^., 2 September, 
1565 : MS. Simancas. 

2 “ Memoir of tlie proceedings of Francis Yaxlee,’’ in Cecil’s hand-writ- 
ing*. Cotf07i ^fSS. Califf. B. 10. The name of the person is left blank in 
Ceeil’s manuscript, but a French translation of the memoir -was found in 
Paris by M. Teiili’it, and on the margin is written, “ Celluy qui est laiss6 ca 
blaiic c’est Yiixlee.” 


Pliillp, like Elizabeth, was fond of encouraging others 
to run into difficulties bj promises wliich he repudiated 
if they were inconvenient ; and in this particular in- 
stance Mary vStuart had gone beyond his advice, and 
had placed herself in a position against which the Duke 
of Alva had pointedly warned her. But the fears of 
the Spaniards for the safety of the Low Countries were 
every day increasing ; they regarded England as the 
fountain from which the heresies of the continent were 
fed ; and they looked to the recovery of it to the 
Church as the only means of restoring order in their 
own provinces.! 

Elizabeth was perfectly aware of the dangers which 
■were thickening round her, and the effect was to end 
her uncertainty and to determine her to shake herself 
clear from the failing fortunes of the noblemen whom 
she had invited to rebel. They had halted at Dum- 
fries, close to the Border, wdiere Murray, thinking that 
“ nothing, worse could happen than an agreement 
while the Queen of Scots had the upper hand and they 
without a force in the field,” was with difficulty keep- 
ing together the remnant of his party The Earl of 
Bedford, weary of waiting for instructions which never 
came, -wrote at last half in earnest and half in irony to 
Elizabeth, to propose that she should play over again 
the part which she had played with Winter ; he would 
himself, enter Scotland -ndth the Berwick garrison, and 
“ her Majesty could afterwards seem to blame him for 
attempting such things as with the help of others he 

1 “ Efita materia de Escoeiay de aqui es de tanta importancia corno se 
puede considerar; porqiie si esteReyno se reduxiese, parece que se quitara 
la fuente de los hereges de Flanderay de Eraiicia, y aun las iiitelligencias de 
Alemania, que, como aqui, hay necessidaSl destas malas ayudas para soste- 
perse.” — De Silva to Philip, August 20; JfiS. jSi/na««es. 

2 Murray to Randolph, September 8: MS. Jiolls House. 
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couJd bring about.” ^ But Elizabeth was too much 
frightened to consent even to a vicarious fulfilment of 
her promises. She replied that if the Lords Eimbeth. 
were in danger of being taken, the Earl to;[\™nJon 
might cover their retreat into England ; she 
sent him three thousand pounds which if he pleased be 
might place in their hands ; but he must give them to 
understand precisely that both the one and the other 
were his own acts, for which she ^vould accept neither 
thanks nor responsibility. “ You shall make them 
perceive your case to be such,” she said, “ as if it 
should appear otherwise your danger should be so 
great as all the friends you have could not be able to 
save you towards us.” ^ 

At times she seemed to struggle with her ignominy, 
but it was only to flounder deeper into distraction and 
dishonour. Once she sent for the French ambassa- 
dor: she told him that the Earl of Murray and his 
friends were in danger for her sake and through her 
means ; the Queen of Scots was threatening their 
lives ; and she swore she would aid them with all the 
means which God had given, and she would have all 
men know her determination. But the next moment, 
as if afraid of what she had said, she stooped to a delib- 
erate lie. De Foix had heard of the SOOOZ., and had 
ascertained beyond doubt that it had been sent from 
the Treasury ; yet when he questioned Elizabeth about 
it she took refuge behind Bedfoi’d, and swore she had 
sent no money to the Lords at all.® 

“ It fears me not a little,” wrote Murray on the 
21st, “ that these secret and covered pretendings of 

1 Bedford to Elizabeth: MS. Both House. 

3 Elizabeth to Bedford, September 1^-. Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

* De Foix to the Queen-mother, September 18: Teulet, Vol. II. 
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the Queen’s Majesty there, as matters now stand, shall 
never put this cause to such end as we both wdsh, but 
open declaration w'ould apparently bring with it no 
doubt.” ^ “If her Majesty wall openly declare her- 
self,” said Bedford, “uncertain hearts will be deter- 
mined again and all will go well.” ^ 

Paul de Foix himself, notwithstanding his knowl- 
edge of Elizabeth, was unable to believe that she would 
persevere in a course so discreditable and so danger- 
ous. So easy it wrould be for her to strike Mary Stu- 
art down, if she had half the promptitude of Mary her- 
self, that it seemed impossible to him that she would 
neglect the opportunity. As yet the party of the 
Queen of Scots had no solid elements of strength : 
Ritzio was the chief councillor ; the Earl of Athol was 
the general — “a youth without judgment or experi- 
ence, whose only merit was a frenzied Catholicism.” ® 
Catherine de Medici, who thought like De Foix, and 
desired to prevent Elizabeth from becoming absolute 
mistress of Scotland, sent over Castelnau de Mauvis- 
sidre to mediate between the Queen of Scots and her 
subjects. But Mary Stuart understood better the 
temperament with which she had to deal ; she knew 
that Elizabeth was thoroughly cowed and frightened, 
and that she had nothing to fear. She sent a message 
to Castelnau that she would allow neither France nor 
England to interfere between her and her revolted 
TheArcii- subiects : wiule her rival could only betake 
Kflore. herself to her single resource in difficulty, 
and propose again to marry the Archduke. 

There was something piteous as well as laughable in 

1 Murray to Bedford, September 21: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

^ ^ Bedford to Cecil: J/jS. Ibid. 

• De Foix to the Queen-mother, September 18: Teulet, Vol. II„ 
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the perpetual recurrence of this forlorn subject. She 
was not wholly insincere. When pushed to extremity 
she believed that marriage might become her duty, and 
she imagined that she was willing to encounter it. 
The game was a dangerous one, for she had almost 
exhausted the patience of her subjects, who might com- 
pel her at last to fulfil in earnest the hopes which she 
had excited. It would have come to an end long be- 
fore had it not been that Philip, who was irresolute as 
herself, allowed his wishes for the marriage to delude 
him into believing Elizabeth serious whenever it was 
mentioned ; while the desii-ableness of the Austrian 
alliance in itself, and the extreme anxiety for it among 
English statesmen, kept alive the jealous fears of the 
French. To De Silva the Queen appeared a vain, 
capricious woman, whose pleasure it was to see the 
princes of Europe successively at her feet ; yet he too 
had expected that if her Scotch policy failed she would 
take the Archduke in earnest at last, and thus the 
value of the move was not yet wholly played away, 
and she could use his name once more to hold her 
friends and her party together. 

As a matter of course when the Archduke was talked 
of on one side the French had their candidate on the 
other ; and Charles the Ninth being no longer in ques- 
tion, Paul de Foix threw his interest on the side of 
Leicester. While the Queen of Scots was displaying 
tlie spirit of a sovereign and accomplishing with uncom- 
mon skill the first steps of the Catholic revolution, Eliza- 
beth was amusing herself once mor<^ with balancing the 
attractions of her lover and the Atustrian prince : not 
indeed that she any longer wished to marry even the 
favoured Lord Robert ; *“ If she ever took a husband,’' 
she said to De Foix, “ she would give him neither a 
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share of her power nor the keys of her treasury ; he? 
Eiizabetii’s suhjects Wanted a successor, and she w'-ould 
fn^rtmhw" husband’s services to obtain such a 

marriage. tiling j but uiidei* auy aspect the thought of 
marriage was odious to her, and when she tried to 
make up her mind it was as if her heart w'as being 
torn out of her body.” ^ 

Yet Leicester was fooled by the French into a brief 
hope of success. Pie tried to interest Cecil in his cause 
by assuring him that the Queen would marry no one 
but himself ; and Cecil mocked him with a courteous 
answer, and left on record in a second table of con- 
trasts with the Archduke his own intense conviction 
of Leicester’s worthlessness.^ 

A ludicrous court calamity increased the troubles of 
the Queen and with them her unwillingness to declare 
war against the Queen of Scots. The three daughters 
of the Duke of Suffolk had been placed one after the 
other in the line of succession by Henry the Eighth. 
Lady J ane was dead ; Lady Catherine was dying from 
the effects of her long and cruel imprisonment ; the 
third, Lady Mary, had remained at the Court, and one 
Lady Mary evening ill August, when the Scotch plot was 
thickeiiiiig, . got lierself married in the pal- 
porter. itself, “ by an old fat priest in a short 

gown,” to Thomas Keys, the sergeant porter.^ Lady 

1 vShe said she was resolved — “IsTe departir jamais aceluyqui seroit soa 
mary ni de ses biens ui forces ni moyens, ne vouluiit s’aydev de lay quo 
Dour laisser siiccesseur d’elle ii aes subjeetz; mais quand elle penaoit de ce 
.kire, il luy sembloit que I’on Uiy arrachast le coeur da ventre ; tarit elle en 
estoit de son natiirel eslongu^e.” — Paul de Foix to the Queen-mother 
August 22: Teulet, Vol. IL 

2 “ .De Matrimotiio Keginse Anglim.” Seasons against the Earl of Lcices- 
terr Burleigh Pi/pen?, Vol. I. 

8 This marriage was before mentioned By me as having taken place at 
the same time with tliat of Lady Jane Grey and Guildl'ord Dudley. I was 
misled by Dugdale. 
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Mary was “ the smallest woman in the Court,” Keys 
was the largest man, and that seemed to have been the 
chief bond of connexion between them. The lady was 
perhaps anxious for a husband and knew that Eliza- 
beth would keep her single till she died. Discovery 
followed before worse had happened than the cere- 
mony. The burly sergeant porter was sent to the 
Fleet to grow thin on discipline and low diet ; the 
Lady Mary went into private confinement ; and both 
were only too eager to release each other and escape 
from punishment. The, bishops were set to work by 
the Council to undo the knot, and found it no easy 
matter.^ Elizabeth had a fresh excuse for her detesta- 
tion of the Greys and a fresh topic on which to descant 
in illustration of the iniquities of matrimony. 

De Mauvissi^re, meanwhile, undeterred hy the 
Queen of Scots’ message, had made his way to Edin- 
burgh, but only to find that he had come upon a use- 
less errand. The Earl of Bothwell had rejoined Mary 
Stuart in the middle of her triumph, “ a man,” said Kan- 
dolph, fit to be made a minister of any shameful act 
against God or man ; ” ^ and Bothwell’s hatred for Mur- 
ray drew him closer than ever to Mary’s side. In the 
full confidence of success, and surrounded by persons 
whose whole aim was to feed the fire of her passion, she 
would listen to nothing which De Mauvissidre could 
urge. In vain he warned her of the experience of 
France ; in vain he reminded her of the siege of Leith 
and of the mildness of risking a quarrel with her pow- 
erful and dangerous neighbour. “ Scotland,’ she said, 
‘should not be turned into a republic; she would 

1 Priny Council Reghfer, xlugust, 1565. Proceedings of Council on the 
man-iage of the Lady Mary Grey: MS. JDameatic, Eliz., Rolls Uoim 
Bisiiop of London to Cecil: JLS. Ibid. 

2 Eandolph to Cecil, September 20: Scotch MSS. Rc^ Some. 
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sooner lose lier crown than wear it at the pleasure of 
her revolted subjects and the Queen of England ; in- 
stead of advising her to make peace, Catherine de 
Medici should have stepped forward to her side and as- 
sisted her to avenge the joint wrongs of France and 
Scotland ; if France failed her in her extremity, grieved 
as she might be to leave her old allies, she would take 
the hand which was offered her by Spain ; she would 
submit to England — never.” ^ 

From the moment when she had first taken the field, 
she had given her enemies no rest; she had swept 
Fife, the hotbed of the Protestants, as far as St. An- 
drew’s. The old Laird of Lundy — he who had 
called the mass the mickle deil — was flung into prison, 
and his friends and his family had to fly for their lives. 
At the end of September she was pausing to recover 
breath at Hol^u-ood before she made her last swoop 
upon the party at Dumfries. The Edinburgh mer- 
chants found her money, her soldiers with lighted 
matchlocks assisting them to unloose their purse 
strings. With October she would march to the Bor- 
der, and in her unguarded moments she boasted that 
she would take her next rest at the gates of London.^ 

It was now necessary for Elizabeth to come to some 
resolution which she could avow — either to interfere 
at once or distinctly to declare that she did not mean 
The position to interfere. Cecil, according to his usual 

is considewd 

by Cecil. habit, reviewed the situation and drew out in 
form its leading features* The two interests at stake 
were religion and the succession to the Crown. For 
religion “ it was doubtful how to meddle in another 
prince’s controversy : ” “ so far as politic laws were 

1 Castelnau de Mauvissifere to Paul de Foix, September: Teulet, Vol. II. 

; a Paul de Foix to the King of France, September 29 : Ibid. 
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devised for the maintenance of the Gospel Christian 
men might defend it,” “ yet the best service which 
men could render to the truth was to serve God faith- 
fully and procure by good living the defence thereof 
at His Almighty hand.” The succession was at once 
more critical and more impossible to leave untouched. 
The Queen of Scots appeared to intend to exact her 
recognition as “ second person ” at the point of the 
sword. The unwillingness of the Queen o£ England 
to marry had unsettled the minds of her subjects, who 
“ beholding the state of the crown to depend only on 
the breath of one person ” were becoming restless and 
uneasy ; and there were symptoms on all sides which 
pointed “ towards a civil quarrel in the realm.” The 
best remedy would be the fulfilment of the hopes which 
had been so long held out to the nation. If the Queen 
would marry all danger would at once be at an end. 
If she could not bring herself to aocept that alternative, 
she might make the intrigues of the Scottish Queen 
with her Catholic subjects, the practising with Rome, 
the language of Darnley to Randolph, and the con- 
tinued refusal to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh, a 
ground for declaring war.^ 

Every member of the Council was summoned to 
London. The suspected Earls of Cumber- TheCrancii 
land, Westmoreland, and Northumberland 
were invited to the Court, to remove them from the 
Border where they would perhaps be dangerous ; and 
day after day the advisers of the Crown sat in earnest 
and inconclusive deliberation. A lucid statement was 
drawn up of Mary Stuart’s proceedings from the day 
of Elizabeth’s accession ; every aggressive act on her 
part, every conciliatory movement of the Queen of 
1 Note in Cecil's Land, September, 1565: MS. Jiolk Home. . 
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England were laid out in careful detail to assist the 
Council in forming a judgment; the history was 
brought down to the latest moment, and one only im- 
portant matter seems to have been withheld — the un- 
fortunate promises which Elizabeth had made to the 
Earl of Murray and his Mends at a time when she 
believed that a demonstration in Scotland would be 
suflScient to frighten Mary Stuart, and that she would 
never be called on to fulfil them. 

In favour of sending assistance to the Protestant 
noblemen it was urged that the Queen of Scots notori- 
ously intended to overthrow the reformed religion and 
to make her way to the English throne ; the title of 
the Queen of England depended on the Reformation ; 
if the Pope’s authority was restored she would no 
longer be regarded as legitimate. To sit still in the 
face of the attitude which the Queen of Scots had as- 
sumed was to encourage her to continue her practices ; 
and it w^as more prudent to encounter an enemy when 
it could be done at small cost and in her own country 
than to wait to be overtaken at home by war and re- 
bellion which would be a thousand times more danger- 
ous and costly. 

On the other hand, to defend the insurgent subjects 
of a neighbouring sovereign was a dangerous precedent. 
If Elizabeth was justified in maintaining the Scotch 
Protestants, the King of Spain might claim as fair a 
right to interfere in behalf of the English Catholics. 
The form which a war would assume and the contin- 
gencies which might arise from k could not be foreseen, 
while the peril and expense were immediate and certain. 

The arguments on both sides were so evenly bal- 
anced that it was diflScuIt to choose between them. 
The Council however, could it be proved that the 
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Queen of Scots -was in communication with the Pope 
to further her designs on England, were ready to con- 
sider tliat a great matter.” The name of the Pope 
was detested in England by men who believed them- 
selves to hold every slirod of Catholic doctrine ; the 
creed was an opinion ; the Pope was a political and 
most troublesome fact with which under no circum- 
stances were moderate English gentlemen inclined to 
have any more dealings. The Pope turned the scale ; 
and the Council, after some ineffectnal attempts to 
find a middle course, resolved on immediately confis- 
cating the estates of the Earl of Lennox ; while they 
recommended the Queen to demand the rati- oouhch 
fication of the Treaty of Edinburgh, to send oLmliir*' 
a fleet into the Forth, and to despatch a few 
thousand men to Berwick to be at the disposal of the 
Earl of Bedford.^ 

Had these steps been taken either Mary Stuart must 
have yielded, or there would have been an immediate 
war. But the Council, though consenting and advis- 
ing a decided course, were still divided : Norfolk, Ar- 
undel, Winchester, Mason, and Pembroke were in 
favour in the main of the Queen of Scots’ succession, 
and they regarded Calvinists and Calvinism with a 
most heartfelt and genuine detestation. Elizabeth in 
her heart resented the necessity of identifying herself 
wdth the party of John Knox, and her mood varied 
from day to day. After the resolution of the Council 
on the 24th, she spoke at length to the French ambas- 
sador in praise of Murray, who if his sister could but 
have known it, she said, was her truest friend — • a 
noble, generous, and good man ; she was fully aware 

i Notes of the Proceedings in Council at Westminster, September 24. 
In Cecil’s hand: Cotton MSS,, Calig. JP 10. Scotch MSS, JRolls Home. 
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Ensrland were laid out in careful detail to assist the 
Council in forming a judgment ; the history was 
brought down to the latest moment, and one only ini- 
jjortant matter seems to have been withheld — the un- 
fortunate promises which Elizabeth had made to the 
Earl of Murray and his friends at a time when she 
believed that a demonstration in Scotland would be 
sufficient to frighten Mary Stuart, and that she would 
never be called on to fulfil them. 

In favour of sending assistance to the Protestant 
noblemen it was urged that the Queen of Scots notori- 
ously intended to overthrow the reformed religion and 
to make her Avay to the English throne ; the title of 
the Queen of England depended on the Reformation ; 
if the Pope’s authority was restored she Tvould no 
longer be regarded as legitimate. To sit still in the 
face of the attitude which the Queen of Scots had as- 
sumed was to encourage her to continue her practices j 
and it was more prudent to encounter an enemy when 
it could be done at small cost and in her own country 
than to wait to be overtaken at home by war and re- 
bellion which w'ould be a thousand times more danger- 
ous and costly. 

On the other hand, to defend the Insurgent subjects 
of a neighbouring sovereign was a dangerous precedent. 
If Elizabeth was justified in maintaining the Scotch 
Protestants, the King of Spain might claim as fair a 
right to interfere in behalf of the English Catholics. 
The form which a war would assume and the contin- 
gencies which might arise from ■i^' could not be foreseen, 
while the peril and expense were immediate and certain. 

The arguments on both sides were so evenly bal- 
anced that it was difficult to choose between them. 
The Council however, could it be proved that the 
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Queen of Scots "was in communication with the Pope 
to further lier designs on England, were ready to con- 
sider that “ a great matter.” The name of the Pope 
^Yas detested in England by men who believed them- 
selves to hold every slired of Catholic doctrine; the 
creed was an ojiinion ; the Pope was a political and 
most troublesome fact with which under no circum- 
stances were moderate English gentlemen inclined to 
have any more dealings. The Pope turned the scale ; 
and the Council, after some ineffectual attempts to 
find a middle course, resolved on immediately confis- 
cating the estates of the Earl of Lennox ; while they 
recommended the Queen to demand the rati- ^he Councu 
fication of the Treaty of Edinburgh, to send ommenr^’ 
a fleet into the Forth, and to despatch a few 
thousand men to Berwick to he at the disposal of the 
Earl of Bedford.^ 

Had these steps been taken either Mary Stuart must 
have yielded, or there would have been an immediate 
war. But the Council, though consenting and advis- 
ing a decided course, were still divided : Norfolk, Ar- 
undel, Winchester, Mason, and Pembroke were in 
favour in the main of the Queen of Scots’ succession, 
and they regarded Calvinists and Calvinism with a 
most heartfelt and genuine detestation. Elizabeth in 
her heart resented the necessity of identifying herself 
with the party of John Knox, and her mood varied 
from day to day. After the resolution of the Council 
on the 24th, she spoke at length to the French ambas- 
sador in praise of Murray, who if his sister could but 
have known it, she said, was her truest friend— - a 
noble, generous, and good man ; she was fully aware 

1 Notes of the Proceedings in Council at Westminster, September 24. 
In Cecil’s hand : Coiion MSS., Califf. %0. Scotch MSS. Jtolla Home. 
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of tlie Queen of Scots’ designs against her ; and when 
De Foix entreated her not to break the peace she re» 
fused to give him any assurances, and she told him 
that if France assisted Mary Stuart she should receive 
it as an act of hostility against herself.^ 

But her energy spent itself in words, or rather both 
the Queen and those advisers whom she most trusted, 
even Sir William Cecil himself, oscillated backwards 
into a decision that the risk of war was too great to he 
encountered. The example might be fatal : the Cath- 
olic powers might interfere in England ; the Roman- 
ists at home might mutiny; while to move an array 
was “ three times more chargeable than it was wont 
to be, wdiereof the experience at Havre might serve 
for example.” ^ Two days after their first resolution, 
therefore, the Council assembled again, when Cecil in- 
formed them “ that he found a lack of disposition in 
the Queen’s Majesty to allow of war or of the charges 
thereof;” she would break her word to the Lords 
whom she had encouraged into insurrection J but it 
was better than to run the risk of a conflagration 
which might wrap all England in its flames. The 
October. forcible interference was finally aban- 

govwnmeat doned. De Mauvisslere remained at Edin- 
fiuafifnot to burgh siiicerely endeavouring to keep Mary 
interfere. within bolinds ; and Cecil himself wrote a 
private letter of advice to her which he sent by the 
hands of a Captain Cockburn. There were reasons 
for supposing that her violence might have begun to 
cool. Darnley had desired that the command of the 
army might be given to liis father ; the Queen of Scots 

1 Paul de Foix to the King of France, September 29: Teulet, Vol. II. 

* “ Causes that move me not to consent presently to war, September 26i 
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liad insisted on bestowing it upon Bothwell,^ who had 
won her favour by promising to bring in Murray dead 
or alive ; - and Lennox was holding off from the Court 
in jealous discontent. 

Cockburn, on his arrival at Holyrood, placed himself 
in communication with De Mauvissidre. They waited 
on Mary together ; and expatiating on the rainous effect 
of the religious wars of the Guises w'hich had filled 
France with rage and hatred, they entreated her for 
her own sake to beware of the miserable example. 
The French ambassador told her that if she looked for 
aid from abroad she was deceiving herself; France 
would not help her and would not permit the inter- 
ference of Spain ; so that she would bring herself “ to 
a hard end.” Cockburn “ spoke his mind freely to 
her to the same effect,” and “ told her she was in great 
danger,” ^ 

Mary Stuart “ wept wondrous sore ; ” but constru- 
ing Elizabeth’s unwillingness to declare war into an 
admission of her own strength, she was deaf to advice 
as she had been to menace. She disbelieved De Mau- 
vissi^re, and trusted soon to hear from Yaxlee that the 
Spanish fleet was on its way to the English Channel ; 
at least she would not lose the chance of revenge upon 
her brother : “ she . said she could have no peace till 
she had Murray’s or Chatelherault’s head.” ^ 

A few hundred men from Berwick would probably 
have ended her power of so gratifying herself ; yet on 
the other hand it might have been a spark to explode 

1 Randolph, speaking of Mary Stuart’s relation with Bothwell at this 
time, says — “ I have heard a thing most strange, whereof I will not make 
mention till I have better assurance than now I have.” — Randolph to Go- 
Cil, October 13: MS. iMs //o«sc. 

2 Cockburn to Cecil, October 2 ; MS. Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

■* Randolph to Cecil, October 5: Scotch MSS. RoUs Smm. 
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an insurrection in England ; and Elizabeth preferred 
to hold aloof with her arm half raised — wishing yet 
fearing to strike — and waiting for some act of direct 
hostility against herself. As far as the peace of iier 
own country was concerned her policy was no doubt a 
prudent one ; but it was pursued at the expense of 
her honour ; it ruined for the time her party in Scot- 
land ; and it was an occasion of fresh injury to the 
fugitives at Dumfries. 

As soon as Murray with his few dispirited friends 
had reached the Border he despatched Sir Robert Mel- 
ville to London to explain his situation and to request 
in form the assistance -which had been promised him. 
Elizabeth assured Melville that she was sorry for their 
condition. She bade him return and tell Murray that 
she -would do her very best for himself and his cause ; 
but she could not support him by arms without declar- 
ing war against the Queen of Scots, and she could not 
declare war “ without just cause.” If the Queen of 
Scots therefore were to offer him “ any tolerable con- 
ditions ” she would not have him refuse ; “ if on tlie 
other hand the indignation of the Queen was so cruelly 
intended as he and his companions could obtain no end 
with preservation of their lives, her Majesty, both for 
her private love towards those that w^ere noblemen, and 
EiizaU'th pi'incely honour and clemency to- 

rStlif* -wards such as -were tyi'annieally persecuted, 
Lords. would receive them into her protection, save 
their persons and their lives from ruin, and so far 
would give them aid and succour ; ” she -^vould send a 
commissioner to Scotland to intercede with the Queen, 
“ and with him also an army to be used as her Majesty 
should see just occasion given to her.” ^ 

1 Answer to Kobert Melville, October 1; Scotch MSS. Soils House. 
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The Lords had. become “ desperate of hope and as 
men disinaved ; ” they had repented bitterly of “ hav- 
ing trusted so much to England : ” ^ Chatelherault, 
Glencairn, Kirkaldy — all in fact save Murray — 
desired to make terms with Mary, and were feeling 
their way towards recovering her favour at the expense 
of the Queen of England, whom they accused of be- 
traying them. When Melville returned with Eliza- 
beth’s answer it was interpreted into a fresh promise 
of interference in their behalf, not only by the Lords, 
whom anxiety might have made sanguine, but by the 
bearer of the message to whom Elizabeth had herself 
spoken. They immediately recovered their courage, 
broke off their communications with the Queen of 
Scots, and prepared to continue their resistance. 

Elizabeth would have done better if she had spoken 
less ambiguously. Mary Stuart, who had paused to as- 
certain what they would do, set out at once for the 
Border with Athol, Botliwell, and a motley force of 
18,000 men. She rode in person at their head in 
steel bonnet and corselet, “ with a dagg at her saddle- 
bow,” ^ declaring that “ all who held intercourse with 
England should be treated as enemies to the realm ; ” 
while Darnley boasted that he was about “ to be made 
the greatest that ever reigned in the isle of Britain.” ^ 
Bitzio was still the presiding spirit in Mary’s council 
chamber. You may think,” wrote Randolph, “ what 
the matter meaneth that a stranger and a varlet should 
have the whole guiding of the Queen and country.” ^ 
The army was but a confused crowd : of loyal friends 

1 Bedford to Cecil, October 5: Scotch MSS, RcXls Some. 

2 Kandolph to Cecil, October 13 : MS. Ibid. 

® fbiiidolpb to Leicester, October 18: Ibid, 

* MS. Ibid. 
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the Queen could really count on none but Bothwell, 
young Athol, and perhaps Hnntly ; “ the rest were as 
like to turn against her as stand by her.” She perhaps 
trusted to some demonstration from Berwick to kindle 
them into enthusiasm through their patriotism ; but 
Elizabeth disappointed equally both her enemies and 
her friends ; she would give no excuse to the Queen 
of Scots to complain that England had broken the 
peace. The “ few hundreds ” with whose assistance 
the Lords undertook to drive their sovereign back to 
Edinburgh were not forthcoming ; the army more than 
half promised to Melville was a mere illusion; and 
Bedford was confined by his orders to Carlisle, where 
he was allowed only to receive Murray and his party 
Murray and fugitives : they had now therefore no re- 
^fneudu source except to retreat into England; the 
Eagiand. Queen of Scots, following in hot pursuit, 
glared across the frontier at her escaping prey, half 
tempted to follow them and anniliilate the petty guard 
of the English commander : ^ but prudence for once 
prevailed; she halted and drew back. 

So ended the insurrection which had been under- 
taken at Elizabeth’s instigation and mainly in Eliza- 
beth’s interests. Having failed to prevent the catas- 
trophe, she woiild gladly now have heard no more of it ; 
hut she was not to escape so easily. Even among her 
own subjects there w-ere some who dared to speak un- 
palatable truths to her. Bedford, who had been sent to 
the north with an army which he believed that he was 
Bedford Te- lead to Edinburgh, wrote in plain, stem 
axonstrates. Qu.een herself “ that the lords, 


* “ A few hundred men would have kept all right. I fear they will break 
with us from words which she has nsed, and wo are all unprovided.” — 
Bedford to Cecil, October 13 : Seated iJo/fe ifoMse. 


in reliance upon lier Majesty’s promise, had stood out 
against their sovereign, and now knew not what to 
do ; ” ^ while to Cecil, not knowing how deeply Cecil 
•was responsible for the Queen’s conduct, he wrote in 
serious sorrow. In a previous letter he had spoken of 
“ the Lords of the Congregation,” and Elizabeth had 
taken offence at a term which savoured of too ad- 
vanced a Protestantism. 

“ The poor noblemen,” he now said, “ rest so amazed 
and in so great ])erplexity they knew not what to say, 
do, or imagine. My terming them Lords of the Con- 
gregation was but used by me because I saw it received 
by others ; for that it is not plausible I shall omit it 
henceforth, wishing from my heart the cause was 
plausibly received, and then for terms and names it 
should be no matter. The Earl of Murray I find con- 
stant and honourable, though otherwise sore perplexed, 
poor gentleman, the more the pity. As her Majesty 
means peace we must use the necessary means to main- 
tain peace ; albeit I know that the Queen useth against 
the Queen’s Majesty our sovereign all such reproachful 
and despiteful words as she can ; besides her practices 
with foreign realms, which her Majesty’s father I am 
sure would have thought much of. Yet as her Majesty 
winketh at the same, I must know what I am to do, 
whether in dealing with the wardens on the Border I 
am to recognize commissions signed by tbe Lord Darn- 
ley as King of Scotland.” ^ 

Eandolph, ashamed and indignant at the deception 
of which he and Throgmorton had been the instru* 

1 Bedford to the Queen, October 13: Scotch MSS. Balk Home. 

a Bedford to Cecil, October 13 and October 26 : MS. Ibid. 
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inents, insisted “that the Queen of Scots meant evil 
and nothing but evil,” and that however long she was 
borne with she would have to be brought to reason by 
Rtindoiph force at last. “ You, my lord,” he wrote 
anxiously to Leicester, “ do all you can to 
move her Majesty ; it is looked for at your hand, and 
all worthy and godly men of this nation shall love and 
honour you forever; let it be handled so that this 
Queen may know how she has been misguided and ill- 
advised to take so much upon her — not only against 
these noblemen, but far above that if she had power to 
her will.”^ 

But it was from Murray himself that Elizabeth had 
to encounter the most inconvenient remonstrances. 
To save England from a Catholic revolution, and to 
save England’s Queen from the machinations of a dan- 
gerous rival, the Earl of Murray had taken arms 
against his sovereign, and he found himself a furtive 
and an outlaw’-, while the sacred cause of the Reforma- 
tion in his owm country had been compromised by his 
fall. His life was safe, but Mary Stuart, having failed 
to take or kill him, was avenging herself on his wife ; 
and the first news which he heard after reaching Eng- 
land was that Lady Murray had been driven from her 
home, and, within a few weeks of her confinement, was 
wandering shelterless in the woods. Submission and 
soft speeches would have been his more prudent part, 
but Murray, a noble gentleman of stainless honour, 
was not a person to sit dowm patiently as the dupe of 
timidity or fraud. 

lie wrote shortly to the English Council, to say that 
in xeliance on the message brought him by Sir Robert 
Melville he had encouraged his friends to persevere in 
1 Randolph to Leicester, October 18: Scotch MSS. Halls ilouie. 
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resistance at a time when they could have made their 
peace ; and through “ their Queen’s cold dealing ” 
both he and they were now forced to enter England. 
If there was an intention of helping them, he begged 
that it might be done at once, and that Scotland might 
be saved from ruin.^ 

By the same messenger he wrote more particularly 
to Cecil : “ He did not doubt,” he said, “ that Cecil 
understood fully the motives both of himself and his 
friends; they had enterprised their action with full 
foresight of their sovereign’s indignation, being moved 
thereto by the Queen of England and her Council’s 
hand writ directed to them thereupon ; ” the “ extrem- 
ities ” had followed as they expected ; the Queen of 
Scots would now’ agree to no condition, relying on the 
Queen of England’s “ coldness : ” he w’as told that the 
Queen’s Majesty’s conscience w^as not resolved to 
make open w’ar without further motive and occasion ; 
the Queen’s Majesty w’as perfectly aware “ that he 
had undertaken nothing for any particularity of his 
own, but for good affection to follow her own counsel ; 
her Majesty had been the furtherer and the doer, and 
he with the other noblemen had assisted therein to 
their power.” ^ 

Nor were the Lords contented with written protests : 
they w’ere determined to hear from Elizabeth’s own lips 
an explanation of their desertion. Murray himself and 
the Abbot of Kilwinning were chosen as the represent- 
atives of the rest ; and Bedford, after an affectation of 
opposition which he did not carry beyond a form, sent 
to the Queen on the 17th of October to prepare for 
their appearance in London. Pressed by the conse- 

1 Mimay to the Council, October 14: Scotch MSS. Hoik Sou»e. 

2 Murray to Cecil, October 14: Jf/S. Ibid. 
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quences of her own faults, Elizabeth would have con- 
cealed her conduct if possible from her own eyes ; least 
of all did she desire to have it thrown in her teeth be- 
fore all the world. She had assured Paul de Foix at 
last that she would give the Lords no help, and would 
w'ait to be attacked. She washed to keep clear of every 
overt act -which would justify the Queen of Scots in 
appealing to France and Spain. She had persuaded 
herself that Mary Stuart’s army would disperse in a 
few days for -w^ant of supplies, that the Lords would re- 
turn over the Border as easily as they hsyi crossed it ; ^ 
and that she could assist them with money behind the 
scenes without openly committing herself. These 
plans and hopes -would be fatally disconcerted by Mur- 
ray’s appearance at the court, and she sent Bedford’s 
courier flying back to him with an instant and angry 
command to prevent so untoward a casualty. She had 
said again and again that “ she would give no aid that 
should break the peace.” The coming up of the Earl 
of Murray “ would give manifest cause of just com- 
plaint to the Queen of Scots ; ” and she added with 
curious self-exposure, “ neither are these kind of mat- 
ters in this open sort to be used.” If Murray had not 
yet set out she required Bedford “ to stay him by his 
authority ; ” if he had started he must be sent after 
and recalled.^ 

The harshness of Elizabeth’s language wms softened 
by the Council, who expressed their regi*et “ that the 
common cause had not hitherto had better success ; ” 
they promised their own support “ so far as their power 
and credit might extend ; ” but they entreated Murray 

1 Paul de Foix to the King of France, October 16: Teulet, VoL ii. 

2 Elizabeth to Bedford, October 20; Scotdi MSS. Bolls Eou&e. 
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“ patiently to accommodate himself to her Majesty’s 
resolution.” 1 

Unluckily for Elizabeth, Murray had anticipated the 
prohibition, and liad followed so closely behind the an- 
nouncement of his approach that the couriers charged 
with the lettei’s of the Queen and Council met him at 
Ware. He opened the despatch which w’as addressed 
to himself, and immediately sent on a note to Cecil, re- 
gretting that he had not been sooner made aware of 
the Queen’s wishes, but saying that as he had come so 
far he should now remain where he was till he was in- 
formed of her further pleasure. 

Embarrassed, irritated, and intending at all hazards 
to disavow her connexion with the Lords, Elizabeth, 
since Murray had chosen to come to her, resolved to 
turn his presence to her advantage. When she had 
once made up her mind to a particular course, she 
never hesitated on the details, whatever they might 
cost. The Earl of Murray was told that he Mumy 
would be received ; he went on to London, Cnaon. 
and “ on the night of his arrival the Queen sent for 
him and arranged in a private interview the comed;^ 
which she was about to enact.^ 

The following morning, the 22d of October, he was 
admitted to an audieuce in public, at which De Foix 

1 The Council to Murray, October 20: Scotch MSS. Hoik Bouse. The 
letter is signed by, Norfolk, Pembroke, Lord William Howard, and Cecil. 

2 “ Yo fud avisado que la noche antes desta platica el de Murray estuvd 
con ella y con cl secretario Cecil, buen rato, donde se debid coii.suItar lo que 
pasd el dia siguiente.” — De Silva to Philip, November 5. And again, “La 
Keyiia oyd al de Murray la noche que Hegd en secrete, y otro dia hiz6 
aquella demostracion dclaute del Embajador de Francia.” — Same to the 
same, November 10 ; MS. Simancas. A report of the proceedings in the 
Roils House, which was drawn up for the inspection of Maiy Stuart herself, 
and the Courts of France and Spain, states that “ the Queen received Mur- 
ray openly and none otherwise.” The consciousness that she had received 
him otherwise explains words which else might have seemed superfluous. 
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and De Mauvissi^re, who had by this time returned 
from Scotland, were especially invited to he present. 
De Silva describes what ensued, not as an eye-witness, 
but from an account which w'as given to him by the 
Queen herself.^ 

Elizabeth having taken her place wdth the Council 
Elizabeth the ambassadors at her side, the Earl of 

Murrilym Murray entered, modestly dressed in black, 
form; Falling on one knee he began to speak in 
Scotch, when the Queen interrupted him with a re- 
quest that he would speak in French, wdiich she said 
she could better understand. Murray objected that 
he had been so long out of practice that he could not 
properly express himself in Fi'ench ; and Elizabeth, 
W'hose object was to produce an effect on De B'oix and 
his companion, accepted his excuse for himself ; but she 
said that although he might not be sufficient master of 
the idiom to speak it, she knew that he understood it 
when he heard it spoken ; she would therefore in her 
own part of the conversation make use of that lan- 
guage. 

She then went on “ to express her astonishment that 
being declared an outlaw as he was by the Queen of 
Scots, the Earl of Murray should have dai'ed to come 
unlicensed into her presence. The Queen of Scots 
bad been her good sister, and such she always hoped 
to find her. There had been differences between them 
which had made her fear for their friendship ; but the 
King of France had kindly interposed his good "Offices 
between herself, her sister, and her sister’s subjects ; 

1 The account in Sir James Melville’s Memoirs is evidently taken from 
the official narrative, with which in most points it verbally agrees. De 
Silva’s is but little different. , The one variation of importance will b® 
noticed. 
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and tlie two ministers who had been his instruments 
ill tliat good service being at the moment at her court, 
she had requested both them and others to attend on 
the present occasion to hear what she was about to say. 
She wislied it to be generally understood that and pub- 

” licly dcuitts 

she would do nothing which would give just that she Uiid 
offence to the Queen of Scots or which would thui-sbefiiaa. 
impair her own honour. The world, she was aware, 
was ill the habit of saying that her realm was th‘' 
sanctuary for the seditious subjects of lier neighbours 
and it was even rumoured that she had instigated oi 
encouraged the insurrection in Scotland. She would 
not have done such a thing to be sovereign of the uni- 
verse. God, who was a just God, she well knew would 
punish her with the like troubles in her own country ; 
and if she encouraged the subjects of another prince in 
disobedience, He would stir her own people into insur- 
rection against herself. So far as she knew there were 
two causes for the present disturbances in Scotland : 
the Queen of Scots had married without the consent 
of her Estates, and had failed to apprize the princes her 
neighbours of her intentions ; the Earl of Murray had 
attempted to oppose her and. had fallen into disgrace. 
This was the first cause. The second was that the 
Earl of Lennox and his house were opposed to the re- 
formed religion ; the Earl of Murray feared that he 
would attempt to destroy it, and with' his friends pre- 
ferred to lose his life rather than allow what he believed 
to be the truth to be overthrown. The Earl had come 
to the English court to request her to intercede with 
his sovereign that he might be heard in his defence. 
There were faults which proceeded of malice which 
deserved the rigour of justice— -one of these was trea- 
son against the person of the soyereign ; and were she 


to understand tliat tlie Earl of Murray had meditated 
treason, she would arrest and chastise him according to 
his demerits : but she had known him in times past to 
be well-aifectioiied to his mistress ; he had loved her, 
she was confident, with the love which a subject owes 
to his prince. There were other faults — faults com- 
mitted through imprudence, through ignorance, or in 
self-defence, which might be treated mercifully. The 
Earl of Murray’s fault might be one of these ; she bade 
him therefore say for which cause he had instigated the 
late disturbances.” 

Elizabeth had exercised a wise caution in preparing 
Murray for tins preposterous harangue. He com- 
manded himself, and replied by calling God to witness 
of the loyalty with which he had ever served his sov- 
ereign : she had bestowed lands, honour, and rewards 
upon him far beyond his desert ; he had desired noth- 
>ng less than to offend her, and he would have stood 
by her with life and goods to the utmost of his ability. 

Elizabeth then began again : “ She held a balance 
in her hand,” she said ; “ in the one scale was the sen- 
tence of outlawry pronounced against him by the 
Queen of Scots, in the other were the words which he 
had just spoken. But the word of a Queen must -out- 
weigh the word of a subject in the mind of a sister 
sovereign, 'who \ras bound to show most favour to her 
own like and equal. The Earl had committed actions 
deserving grave reprehension : he had I'efused to ap- 
pear when lawfully summoned ; he had taken up arms 
and had made a league with others like himself to levy 
war against his sovereign. She had been told that he 
was afraid of being murdered, but if there had been a 
conspiracy against him he should have produced the 
proofs of it in his sovereign’s presence.” 


Mumay replied in Scotch, the Queen interpreting 
as he went on. He said that it was true that there 
had been a conspiracy ; the condition of his country 
was such that he could not have saved his life except 
by the means which he had adopted. Elizabeth had 
doubtless made it a condition of her further friendship 
that he should say nothing by which she could herself 
be incriminated ; and he contented himself with en- 
treating her to intercede for him to obtain the Queen 
of Scots’ forgiveness. 

Elizabeth affected to hesitate. The Queen of Scots, 
she said, had so often refused her mediation that she 
knew not how she could offer it again, hut she would 
communicate with her Council, and when she had as- 
certained their opinions he should hear from her. 
Meanwhile she would have him understand that he 
was ill great danger, and that he must consider him- 
self a prisoner. 

The Earl was then permitted to withdraw. The 
Queen went aside with the Frenchmen, and mijiaiMth 
assuring them that they might accept w'hat 
they had witnessed as the exact truth, she 
begged that they would communicate it to 
the King of France. To De SHva, when he was next 
admitted to an audience, she repeated the story word 
by w’^ord, and to him as well as to the others she pro- 
tested that rebels against their princes should receive 
from her neither aid nor countenance.^ 

So ended this extraordinary scene. Sir James Mel- 
ville’s narrative carries the extravagance one point 
further. He describes Elizabeth as extorting from 
Mm’ray an acknowledgment that she had not encour- 

i De Silva to PWlip, November 5 : 


aged the rehellion, and as then bidding him depart from 
her presence as an unworthy traitor. Sir James Mel- 
ville does but follow an official report which was drawn 
up under Elizabeth’s eye and sanction, to be sent to 
Scotland and circulated through Europe. It was thus 
therefore that she herself desired the world to believe 
that she had spoken ; and one falsehood more or less in 
a web of artifice could scarcely add to her discredit. 
For Murray’s sake, however, it may be hoped that he 
was spared this further ignominy, and that De Silva’s is 
the truer story. 

If the Earl did not declare in words, however, that 
Elizabeth was unconnected with the rebellion, he 
allowed her to disavow it in silence, and by his for- 
bearance created for himself and Scotland a claim upon 
her gratitude. He was evidently no consenting party 
to the deception ; and after leaving her presence he 
■wrote to her in a letter what he had restrained himself 
Private from publicly declaring. “ Her treatment 
Kray? of him would have been more easy to bear,” 
he said, “ had he known in what he had offended ; ” 
“ he had done his uttermost with ail his power to serve 
and gratify her ; ” and “ the more he considered the 
matter it was ever the longer the more grievous to 
him : ” noblemen who had suffered in former times for 
maintaining English interests in Scotland, “ wdien 
their caiise was not to he compared to the present, had 
been well received and liberally gratified ; ” -while he 
■who had “ endeavoured to show a thankful heart in 
her service when any occasion was presented, could in 
no wise perceive by her Highness’s answer any affec- 
tion towards his present state : ” “ her declaration liad 
been more grievous to him than all his other troubles i ” 
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he trusted that “ he might hi time receive from her 
some more comfortable answer.” 1 

It does not appear that Elizabeth saw Murray any 
more. She was only anxious to be rid of his presence, 
w'hicli was an intolerable reproach to her; and with 
these words — the least which the occasion required, 
yet not without a sad dignity — he returned to his 
friends who had been sent on to Newcastle, -where they 
were ordered for the present to remain. Elizabeth 
w'as left to play out in character the rest of her ignoble 
game. To the ambassadors, whom she intended to 
deceive, it was a transparent farce ; and there was 
probably not a house in London^ Catholic or Protes- 
tant, where her conduct, which she regarded as a po- 
litical masterpiece, was not ridiculed as it deserved. 
But it must be allowed at least the merit of complete- 
ness. An elaborate account of the interview with 
Murray was sent to Randolph to be laid before the 
Queen of Scots ; Elizabeth accompanied it with an 
autograph letter in which she attempted to Elizabeth 
impose on the keenest-witted -woman living Marystuart. 
by telling her she wished “ she could have been pres- 
ent to have heard the terms in which she addressed 
her rebellious subject.” “ So far was she from espous- 
ing the cause of rebels and traitors,” she said, “ that 
she should hold herself disgraced if she had so much as 
tacitly borne wdth them ; ” ” she wished her name 
might be blotted out from the list of princes as un- 
worthy to hold a place among them,” if she had done 
tpiy such tiling.^ 

1 The Earl of Murray to Queen Elizabeth, from Westminster, October 
31: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

“ Aussy je luy (Randolph) ay declare tout an long le discours entre moy 
et ung de voz subji'.ctz lequel j’espereyous contentera; soubliaitant que vox 
wreillez en eusseiit Otc; juges pour y entendre et rhonntor et I’affection qua 


At the same time she wrote to Randolph himself, 
saying frankly that her first impulse on Murray’s ar- 
rival liad been to accept partially if not entirely the 
conditions of peace which the Queen of Scots had 
offered to Tamworth. If the Queen of Scots would 
promise not to molest either herself or her children in 
the possession of the English throne, she had been 
ready to pledge her word that nothing should be dozie 
in England in pi’ejudice of the Queen of Scots’ title to 
“ the second place.” On reflection, however, it had 
seemed imprudent to sliow excessive eagerness. She 
had therefore written a letter which Randolph would 
deliver ; and he might take the opportunity of saying 
that although the Darnley marriage had interrupted 
the friendship which had subsisted between the Queen 
of Scots and herself, yet that she desired only to act 
honourably and kindly towards her ; and if the Queen 
of Scots would undertake to keep the peace and would 
give the promise which she desired, she would send 
commissioners to Edinburgh to make a final arrange- 
ment.^ 

In a momentary recovery of dignity she added at the 
close of her letter that if the Queen of Scots refused, 
“ she would defend her country and subjects from such 
annoyance as might be intended, and would finally use 
all such lawful means as God should give her, to re- 
dress all offences and injuries already done or hereafter 
to be done to her or her subjects.” ^ But an evil spirit 
of trickery and imbecility had taken possession of Eliz- 

je monatrois en vostre endroit; tout au rebours de ce qu’on diet que je de- 
fendois voz mauvaisea subjeetz centre vous; laquelle cliose se tiendra tous- 
joura tr6s dloi"ni5e de raoii cojur, estant trop grande ignoniinie pour nne 
prineesse a souffrir, non que a Zaire; soubliaitant aiors qu’on me esbiouissa 
diiraug des princes coinme estant indigne de tenir lieu.” — Elizabetli to 
the Queen of Scots, October 29 : Scotch MSS. Balls House. 
i Elizabeth to Randolph, October 29; Ibid. 2 Ibid. 
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abetli’s intellect. The Queen of Scots naturally ex- 
pressed the utmost readiness to receive commissioners 
sent from England to concede so much of what she 
had asked. By the time Maiy’s answer came, her 
Majesty being no longer in a panic, had become sensi- 
ble of the indignity of her proposal. She ^ 
therefore bade Randolph ” so compass the 
matter that the Queen of Scots should rather send 
commissioners to England, as more honourable to her- 
self ; ” and “ if the Queen of Scots said, as it was like 
she would, that the Queen of England had offered to 
send a commission thither, he should answer that he in- 
deed said so and thought so^ but that he did perceive 
he had mistaken her message.” ^ 

Elizabeth’s strength, could she only have known it, 
lay in the goodness of the cause which she represented. 
The essential interests both of England and Scotland 
were concerned in her success. She was the champion 
of liberty, and through her the two nations were 
emancipating themselves from spiritual tyranny. By 
the side of the Jesuits she was but a shallow driveller 
in the arts to which she condescended ; and she was 
about to find that after all the paths of honour were 
the paths of safety, and that she could have chosen no 
weapon more dangerous to herself than the chicanery 
of which she considered herself so accomplished a mis- 
tress. She had mistaken the nature of English and 
Scottish gentlemen in supposing that they would be the 
instruments of a disgraceful policy, and she had done 
her rival cruel wrong in believing that she could be 
duped wdth artifices so poor. 

“ Send as many ambassadors as you please to oiir 
Queen,” said Sir William Kirkaldy to Bedford ; “ they 
1 Elizabeth to Eandolph, November 26 : Scotch MSS. Rolls Home. 
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shall receive a proud answer. She thinks to have a 
force as soon ready as you do, besides the hope she has 
to have friendship in England. If force of men and 
ships come not with the ambassadors, their coming and 
travail shall be spent in vain.” ^ 

Even Cecil perhaps now deplored the effects of his 
own timidity. “ I have received,” wrote Bedford to 
him, “your gentle and sorrowful letter. It grieveth 
me that things will ff’ame no better. The evil news 
will be the overthrow of three hundred gentlemen of 
Scotland that are zealous and serviceable.” Too justly 
Bedford feared that the Scotch Protestants in their 
ProbaWe resentment, wouM “become the worst ene- 
mies that England ever had ; ” too clearly he 
duct. saw that Elizabeth by her miserable trifling 
had ruined her truest friends ; that however anxious 
she might be for peace “ the war would come upon her 
when least she looked for it ; ” and that Mary Stuart 
now regarded, her with as much contempt as hatred. 
“ Alas I my lord,” he wrote to Leicester, “ is this the 
end ? God help us all and comfort these poor lords. 
There is by these dealings overthrown a good duke, 
some earls, many other barons, lords, and gentlemen, 
wise, honest, religious. Above all am I driven to 
bemoan the hard case of the Earl of Murray and the 
Laird of Grange, whose affection to this whole realm 
your lordship knows right well. I surely think there 
came not a greater overthrow to Scotland these many 
years ; for the wisest, honestest, and godliest are dis- 
comfited and undone. There is now no help for them, 
unless God take the matter in hand, but to commit 
themselves to their prince’s will and pleasure. And 
what hath England gotten by helping them in this 
1 Eirkaldy to Bedford, October 31: Scotch MSS. lioUs House. 
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sort ? even as many mortal enemies of them as before 
it had dear friends ; for otherwise will not that Queen 
receive them to mercy, if she deal no worse with them ; 
nor without open and evident demonstration of the 
same cannot they assure themselves of her favour ; and 
the sooner they thus do, the sooner they shall have hear 
to conceive a good opinion of them, and the sooner 
they shall be restored to their livelihoods.” ^ 

“ Greater account might have been made of the 
lords’ good-will,” wrote Randolph. “ If there be liv- 
ing a more mortal enemy to the Queen my mistress 
than this woman is, I desire never to be reputed but 
the vilest villain alive.” ^ “ The lords,” concluded 
Bedford scornfully, “ abandoned by man and turned 
over to Cfod, must now do the best they can for them- 
selves.” 

And what that was, what fruit would have grown 
from those strokes of diplomatic genius, had Mary 
Stuart been equal to the occasion, Elizabeth would ere 
long have tasted in deposition and exile or death. 
Randolph, faithful to the end, might say and unsay, 
might promise and withdraw his word, and take on 
himself the blame of his mistress’s changing humour ; 
Bedford, with ruin full in view before him, might 
promise at all risks “to obey her bidding.” But the 
Lords of Scotland were no subjects of England, to be 
betrayed into rebellion in the interests of a country 
which they loved with but half their hearts, and when 
danger came to be coolly “ turned over to God.” 
Murray might forgive, for Murray’s noble nature had 
no taint of self in it ; but others could resent for him 
what he himself could pardon. Argyle, his brother-in- 

1 Bedford to Leicester, November 5: Scotch MS 3. Sulk Bouse 

8 Eandolph to Leicester, November 8. Ibid. 
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law, when he heard of that scene in London, bade 
Eandolph tell his mistress “ he found it very strange : 
the Queen of Scots had made him many offers, and 
till that time he had refused them all ; if the Queen 
of England would reconsider herself, he would stick to 
the English cause and fight for it with lands and life ; 
but he demanded an answer within ten days. If she 
persisted, he would make terms with his own sover- 
eign.”^ The ten days passed and no answer came. 
Argyle withdrew the check which through the Scots 
of the Isles he had held over Shan O’Neil, and Ireland 
lusentment blazed iiito fury and madness ; while Argyle 
of Argyle. himself from that day forward till Mary 
Stuart’s last hopes were scattered at Langside, became 
the enemy of all which till that hour he had most loved 
and fought for. 

Nor was Argyle alone in his anger. Sir James 
Melville saw the opportunity and urged on his mistress 
a politic generosity. From the day of her return from 
France he shovred her that she had “ laboured without 
effect to sever her nobility from Englancft” “ The 
Queen of England^had now done for her what for her** 
self she could not do ; and if she would withdraw her 
prosecutions, pardon Murray, pardon Chatelherault, 
pardon Kirkaldy and Glencairn, she might command 
their devotion forever.” ^ Melville found an ally 
where he could have least looked for it, to repeat the 
same advice. Sir ^Nicholas Throgmorton had for the 
last six years been at the heart of every Protestant 
conspiracy in Europe. He it was of whose experienced 
skill Elizabeth had availed herself to light the Seotch 
insurrection. His whole nature revolted against the 

1 Kandolph to Cecil, November 19. 

2 Melville’s JieiwotVs. 
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paltry deception of wliicli he had been made the in- 
strument ; and now throwing himself passionately into 
the interests of the Queen of Scots, he advised the 
Lords “ to sue for pardon at their oivn Queen’s hands, 
and engage never to offend her again for the satisfac- 
tion of any prince alive ; ” while more daringly and 
dangerously he addressed Mary Stuart himself. 


“ Your Majesty,” he said, “ has in England many 
friends who favour your title for divers re- 
spects ; some for conscience, thinking you ^n”®riterto 
have the right ; some from personal regard ; 
some for religion ; some for faction ; some for the ill-will 
they bear to Lady Catherine, your competitor. Your 
friends and enemies alike desire to see the succession 
settled. Parliament must meet next year at latest ; 
and it must be your business meanwhile to assure your- 
self of the votes of the majority, which if you will you 
can obtain. You have done wisely in marrying an 
Englishman ; we do not love strangers. Make no 
foreign alliance till you have seen what we can do for 
you. Keep on good terms with Prance and Spain, 
but do not draw too close to them. Go on moderately 
in religion as you have hitherto done, and you will find 
Catholics as well as Protestants on your side. Show 
clemency to the banished Lords. You will thus wdn 
many hearts in England. Be careful, be generous, 
and you will command us all. I do not write as ‘ a 
fetch ’ to induce you to take the Lords back ; it is 
thought expedient for your service by many who have 
no favour to them and are different from them in 
religion. 

“ The Earl of Murray has offended you it is true ; 
but the Protestants persuade themselves that his chief 
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fault in your eyes is his religion, and on that ground 
they take his side. Pardon him, restore him to favour, 
and win by doing so all Protestant hearts. The Lords 
will in no wise if they can eschew it be again in the 
Queen of England’s debt, neither by obtaining of any 
favour at your hand by her intervention, nor yet for 
any support in time of their banishment. Allow them 
their charges out of their own lands, and the greater 
part even of the English bishops will declare for you.” ^ 

Never had Elizabeth been in greater danger; and 
the worst features of the peril were the creations of 
her own untruths. Without a fuller knowledge of the 
strength and temper of the English Catholics than the 
surviving evidence reveals, her conduct cannot be 
judged w’ith entire fairness. Undoubtedly the utmost 
caution was necessary to avoid giving the Spaniards a 
pretext for interference ; and it is due to her to admit 
that her own unwillingness to act openly on the side 
of the northern lords had been endorsed by that of 
Cecil. Yet she had been driven into a position from 
which, had Mary Stuart understood how to use her 
advantage, she would scarcely have been able to extri- 
cate herself. If the Queen of Scots had relied on her 
own judgment she would pi'obably have accepted the 
advice of Melville, and Throgmorton, and her other 
English friends ; she would have declared an amnesty, 
and would have rallied all parties except the extreme 
Calvinist fanatics to her side. But such a policy would 
have involved an indefinite prolongation of the yoke 
which she had already found intolerable ; she must 
have concealed or suspended her intention of making 

^ Letter from Sir K. Throgmorton to the Queen of Scots; Printed by Si* 
*ameB Melville ; abridged. 
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a religious revolution, and she must have continued to 
act with a forbearance, tow'ards the Protestants which 
her passionate temper found more and more difficulty in 
maintaining. The counsels of David Ritzio injurious 
were worth an army to English liberty ; she 
had surrendered herself entirely and ex- “Stuart:, 
clusively to Ritzio’s guidance; and when Melville at- 
tempted to move the dark and dangerous Italian “ he 
evidenced a disdain of danger and despised counsel.’' 
Ritzio, “ the minion of the Pope,” preferred the more 
direct and open road of violence and conquest, which 
he believed, in his ignorance of the people amongst 
wffiom he was working, to be equally safe for his misr 
tress, while it promised better for other objects which 
. e had in view for himself. Already every petition 
addressed to the crown was passing through his hands, 
and he was growing rich upon the presents which were 
heaped upon him to buy his favour. He desired rank 
as well as wealth ; and to be made a peer of Scotland, 
the reward which Mary Stuart intended for him, he 
required a share of the lands of the banished earls, 
the estates of Murray most especially, as food at once 
for his ambition and revenge. 

It is time to return to. his friend and emissary, 
Francis Yaxlee, who went at the end of Mission of 

. . . TM -T Vaxlee to 

August on a mission to Philip. spMn. 

The conditions under which the King of Spain had 
promised his assistance seemed to have arrived. Mary 
Stuart had married Lord Darnley as he advised ; her 
subjects had risen in insurrection with the secret sup- 
port of the Queen of England, who was threatening 
to send an army into Scotland for their support. She 
had run into danger in the interests of the Church of 
Koine, and she looked with confidence to the most 


Catholic King to declare for her cause. Yaxlee found 
Philip at the heginning of October at Segovia, Eliza- 
beth’s diplomacy had been so far successful that the 
Emperor Maximilian was again dreaming that she 
would marry the Archduke Charles. He was anxious 
to provide his brother with a throne : he had been 
wounded by Mary Stuart’s refusal to accept the Arch- 
duke, when his marriage with her had been arranged 
between himself and the Cardinal of Lorraine, with the 
sanction of the Council of Trent. Elizabeth had played 
upon his humour, and he had reverted to the scheme 
which had at one time been so anxiously entertained 
by his father and Philip.^ The King of Spain’s own 
hopes of any such solution of the English difficulty 
Embarrass- Were Waning ; yet he was unwilling to offend 
pwiip. the Emperor, and he would not throw away 
a card which might after all be the successful one. It 
was perhaps the suspicion that Philip was not acting 
towards her with entire sincerity which urged Mary 
Stuart into precipitancy ; or she might have wished 
to force Elizabeth into a position in which it would 
be impossible for any Catholic sovereign to counte-- 
nance her. But Elizabeth, on the one hand, had been 
too cautious, and Philip, on the other, though wishing 
well to the Queen of Scots and evidently believing 
that she was the only hope of the Catholic cause in 
England, yet could not overcome his constitutional 
slowness. He was willing to help her, yet only as 

1 “A noclie recibi una carta de Chaatonnay del 27 del pasado en qiie 
me escribe que habieado dicho al Emperador de parte de V. M^. que si era 
necesario que, para que se hiciese el negoclo del matrimonio del Archicluque 
cou la de Inglaterra, V. M<i. escribiese d la Reyna de su mano sobrelio. y 
que el Emperador le liabia respondido que no estaba desahueiaclo deste 
negoeio.yle diria lo que sobrelio habia de escribir aV.Md. El deseo ea 
grande que [el Emperador] tiene a este negocio.” — De Silva to Philip 
November 10: MS. Simancat. 


Elizabeth had helped the Scotch insurgents, with a 
secrecy which would enable him to disavow what he 
had done. He was afraid of the Huguenot tendencies 
of the French Government ; he was afraid that if he 
took an open part he might set a match to the mine 
wdiich yras about to explode in the Low Countries : he 
therefore repeated the cautions which Alva had given 
Beton at Bayonne; he gave Yaxlee a bond October, 
for twenty thousand crowns, which would be money to 
paid him by Granvelle at Brussels ; he prom- 
ised if Elizabeth declared war to contribute 
such further sums as should be necessary, but he would 
do it oply under shelter of the name of the Pope and 
through the Pope’s hands ; in his own person he would 
take no part in the quarrel ; the time, he said, was not 
ripe. He insisted especially that Mary Stuart should 
betray no intention of claiming the English throne 
during Elizabeth’s lifetime. It would exasperate the 
Queen of England into decisive action, and justify her 
to some extent in an immediate appeal to arms.^ As, 
little would he encourage the Queen of Scots to seek 
assistance from her uncles in France. She might 
accept money wherever she could get it, but to admit a 
French army into Scotland would create a greater 
danger than it would remove.^ 

With this answer Yaxlee was dismissed; and so 
anxious was Philip that Mary Stuart should know his 
opinion that he enclosed a duplicate of his reply to De 
Silva, with directions that it should be forwarded imme- 
diately to Scotland, and with a further credit for money 
should the Queen of Scots require it. 

1 “ Porque esto la escauclalizaria mucho y daria gran, ocasion para ejecn- 
tar contra ellos lo qiie pudiese, y en alguna maneraseriajustificarsu causa.” 
Answer to Yaxlee: Mignet, Vol. 11. p- 200. 
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Yet Philip was more anxious for her success and 
more sincere in his desire to support her than might be 
gathered from his cautious language to her ambassador : 
and his real feelings may he gathered from a letter 
which he wrote after Yaxlee had left Segovia to Cardi- 
nal Pacheco, his minister at Rome. 

PHILIP II. TO CAEDINAL PACHECO.i 

Odidber 16. 

“ I have received your letter of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, containing the message from “his Holiness on the 
assistance to be given to the Queen of Scots. As his 
Holiness desires to know my opinion, you must tell him 
first that his anxiety to befriend and support that most 
Philip ad- excellent and most Christian princess in her 
popeto^nd pi’esent straits is worthy of the zeal which he 
assistance, g]io^y„ for the good cause, and is 

what his disposition would have led me to expect. Tlie 
Queen of Scots has applied to myself as well as to his 
Holiness ; and possessing as I do special knowledge of 
the condition of that country, and having carefully con- 
sidered the situation of affairs there, I have arrived at 
the following conclusions : — 

“ There are three possibilities — 

“ 1. Either the Queen of Scots may find herself at 
war only with her own subjects, and may require assist- 
ance merely to reduces her own country to obedience 
and to maintain religion there ; or, 

“ 2. The Queen of England, afraid for her own 
safety, may openly support the rebels and heretics in 
tlieir insurrection, and herself undisguisedly declare 
war ; or, 

“ 3. The Queen of Scots may attempt to extort by 
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arms the recognition of her claims on the English suo 
cession. 

“ In either or all of these contingencies his Holinest 
will act in a manner becoming his position and his char* 
acter if he take part avowedly in her behalf. I myself 
am unwilling to come prominently forward, but I am 
ready to give advice and assistance, and that in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

“ Suppose the first case, that the Scotch rebels find 
no support from any foreign prince, their strength can-, 
not then be great, and the Queen of Scots with very 
little aid from us will be able to put them down. It 
will be sufficient if we send her money, which can be 
managed secretly ; and if his Holiness approves he will 
do well to send whatever sum he is disposed to give 
without delay. I shall myself do the same, and indeed 
I have already sent a credit to my ambassador in Eng- 
land for the Queen of Scots’ use. 

‘‘ If the Queen of England takes an open part, more 
will be required of us, and secrecy will hardly be pos- 
sible even if we still confine ourselves to sending 
’ money. Whatever be done, however, it is my desire 
that it be done entirely in his Holiness’s name. I will 
contribute in my full proportion ; his Holiness shall 
have the fame and the hontar. 

“ The last alternative is far more difficult. I foresee 
so many inconveniences as likely to arise from it that 
the most careful consideration is required before any 
step is taken. Nothing must be done prematurely; 
and his Holiness I think should write to the. Queen of 
Scots and caution her how she proceeds. A false move 
may ruin all, while if she abide her time she cannot 
fail to succeed. Her present care should be to attach 
her English friends to herself more firmly, and wher- 
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ever possible to increase their number ; but above all 
she should avoid creating a suspicion that she aims at 
anything while the Queen of England is alive. The 
question of her riglit to the succession must be contin- 
ually agitated, but no resolution should be pressed for 
until success is certain. If she grasp at the crown tod 
soon she will lose it altogether. Let her bide her time 
before she disclose herself, and meanwhile I will see in 
what form we can best interfere. The cause is the 
cause of God, of whom the Queen of Scots is the 
champion. We now know assuredly that she is the 
sole gate through which religion can be restored in 
England ; all the rest are closed.” 

The unfortunate Yaxlee, having received his money 
Novemto. in Flanders, was hurrying hack to his mistress, 
turntag^to^ when he was caught in the Channel by a 
drowned.’ November gale, and was flung up on the 
coast of Northumberland a mangled body, recognizable 
only by the despatches found upon his person. They 
told Elizabeth little which she did not know already. 
She w'as perhaps relieved from the fear of an immediate 
interposition from Spain, the expectation of which, as 
much as any other cause, had led to the strangeness of 
her conduct. But she knew herself to be surrounded 
with pitfalls into which a false step might at any 
moment precipitate her ; and she could resolve on 
nothing. One day she thought of trying to persuade 
the Queen of Scots to establish “ religion ” on the Eng- 
lish model ; “ or if that could not be obtained that 
there might he liberty of conscience, that the Protes- 
tants might serve God their own way without molesta- 
tion.” ^ Then again, in a feeble effort to preserve her 

1 Instructions to Commissioners going to Scotland, November, 1681^ 
Cotton MSS., Cdig B, IQ. 
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dignity, she would once more attempt to entrap tli® 
Queen of Scots into sending commissioners to England 
to sue for a settlement of the succession, which natu- 
rally did but increase Mary Stuart’s exasperation.^ 
Botliwell made a raid on the Borders, and carried off 
five or six English prisoners. The Earl of Bedford 
made reprisals, in the faint hope that it might force 
Elizabeth into a more courageous attitude. She first 
blamed Bedford ; then, stung by an insolent letter 
from the Queen of Scots, she JBashed up with momen- 
tary pride and became conscious of her injustice to 
Murray. 

The Scotch Parliament was summoned for the en- 
suing February, when Murray and his friends would 
be required to appear, and if they failed to present 
themselves would be proceeded against for high trea- 
son, The Queen of Scots at Ritzio’s instigation was 
determined to carry an act of attainder and forfeiture 
against them, which Elizabeth felt herself bound in 
honour to make an eiffort to prevent. So anxious she 
had been for the first two months after they had come 
to England to disclaim connexion wuth them that she 
had almost allowed them to starve ; and Randolph on 
Christmas'day wrote to Cecil that Murray “ had not 
at that time two crowns in the world.” ^ But this 
neglect was less the result of deliberate care- nwember. 
lessness than of temporary panic; and as the beginsto 

•i Til 1 T rscoyfir 

alarm cooled down she recovered some per* self, 
ception of the obligations under which she lay. 

At, length therefore, she consented for herself to 
name two commissioners if the Queen of Scots would 
juame twm others ; and in writing on the subject to 

^ iawittoipn to Cecil, ■Decemiier 15: Scoieh MBB. jin**. 

* Same to same, December 25 ; MS. Ibid- 
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Baiidolpb, under her first and more generous impulse, 
she said that “ her chief intention in their meeting was, 
if it might he, that some good might be done for the 
Earl of Murray.” Her timidity came back upon her 
before she had finished her letter ; she scored out the 
words and wrote instead “ the chief intention of this 
meeting on our part is, covertly though not manifestly^ 
to procure that some good might be done 
January, for the Earl.” ^ More painful evidence she 
could scarcely have given of her perplexity and alarm. 

Bedford and Sir John Foster were named to repre- 
sent England. The Queen of Scots, as if in deliberate 
insult, named Bothwell as a fit person to meet with 
them ; and even this, though wounded to the quick, 
Elizabeth endured, lest a refusal might “ increase her 
malice.” ^ 

So the winter months passed away ; and the time 
was fast approaching for the meeting of the “-Scottisli 
Parliament. The Queen of Scots was by this time 
pregnant. Her popularity in England was instantly 
tenfold increased 5 while from every part of Europe 
warningc came thicker and thicker that mischief was ' 
in the wind. “ The young King and Queen of Scots,” 
wrote Sir Thomas Smith from Paris, “ do look for a 
further and a bigger crown, and have more intelligence 
and practice in England and in other realms than you 
think for. Both the Pope’s and the King of Spain’s 
hands be in that dish further and deeper than I think 
you know. The ambassadors of Spain, Scotland, and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine be too great in their devices 
for me to like. The Bishop of Glasgow looks to be a 
cardinal, and to bring in Popery ere it be long, not 

1 Elizabeth to Randolph, January 10 j Sco^cA iljfS/S. iZoZ& SoiiM. 

- Same to same, February 25 iansrfojcne JfjS^f. 
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only into Scotland but into England. I have cause to 
say to you vigilate / ” ^ 

“It is written,” Randolpli reported to Leicester, 

“ that this Queen’s faction increasetli greatly among 
you. . I commend you for that ; for so shall you have 
religion overthrown, your country torn in pieces, and 
never an honest man left alive that is good or goilly. 

Woe is me for you when David’s (Ritzio’s) son shall 
be a king of England.” ^ 

At length a darker secret stole abroad that Pius the 
Fifth, who had just succeeded to the Papal chair, had 
drawn away Catherine de Medici from the freer and 
nobler part of the French people ; that she had entered 
on the dark course which found its outcome on the day 
of St. Bartholomew ; and that a secret league catnouc 
had been formed between the Pope and the EufopJfor 
King of France and the Guises for the up- 
rooting of the reformed faith out of France 
by fair means or foul. Nor w-as the consphacy confined 
to the Continent ; a copy of the bond had been sent 
across to Scotland which Randolph ascertained that 
Mary Stuart had signed.^ At the moment when it 
ai’rived she had been moved in some slight degree by 
Melville’s persuasions, and perhaps finding that Philip 
also advised moderation, she was hesitating whether 
she should not pardon the lords after all. But the 
Queen - mother’s messenger, M. de Villemont, en- | 

treated that she would under no circumstance whatever ' 

permit men to return to Scotland wdio had so long I 

thwarted and obstructed her. The unexpected snp- I 

port from France blew her passion into flame again ; ^ 

1 Sir T. Smith to Cecil, March, 1565-66 : French MBS. Ralls JJotm. | 

* Randolph to Leicester, January 29 : Scotch MSS. Molls Some. 

s Randolph to Cecil, February 7 : jy*?. Ibid. ^ - 

•* Melville’s 
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Eandolplij under her first and more generous impulse, 
she said that “ her chief intention in their meeting was, 
if it might be, that some good might be done for the 
Earl of Murray.” Her timidity came back upon her 
before she had finished her letter ; she scored out tiie 
words and wrote instead “ the chief intention of this 
meeting on our part is, covertly though not manifestly^ 
to procure that some good might be done 
januaiy. pQj. ” 1 More painfiil evidence she 

could scarcely have given of her perplexity and alarm. 

Bedford and Sir John Foster were named to repre- 
sent England. The Queen of Scots, as if in deliberate 
insult, named Bothwell as a fit person to meet with 
them ; and even this, though wounded to the quick, 
Elizabeth endured, lest a refusal might “ increase her 
malice.” ^ 

So the winter months passed away; and the time 
ivas fast approaching for the meeting of the -Scottish 
Parliament. The Queen of Scots was by this time 
pregnant. Her popularity in England was instantly 
tenfold increased; w’-hile from every part of Europe 
warningc came thicker and thicker that mischief was ' 
in the wind. “ The young King and Queen of Scots,” 
wTote Sir Thomas Smith from Paris, “ do look for a 
further and a bigger crowm, and have more intelligence 
and practice in England and in other realms than you 
think for. Both the Pope’s and the King of Spain’s 
hands be in that dish further and deeper than I think 
you know. The ambassadors of Spain, Scotland, and 
tlie Cardinal of Lorraine be too great in their devices 
for me to like. The Bishop of Glasgow looks to be a 
cardinal, and to bring in Popery ere it be long, not 

1 Elizabeth to Eandolph, January 10: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

^ Same to same, Febmaxy S^: I^nsdome MSS. 
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onlj mto Scotland but into England. I have cause to 
say to you ^ 

“ It is written,” Randolpli reported to Leicester, 
“ that this Queen’s faction increaseth greatly among 
you. . I commend you for that ; for so shall you have 
religion overthrown, your country torn in pieces, and 
never an honest man left alive that is good or godly. 
Woe is me for you when David’s (Ritzio’s) son shall 
be a king of England.” ^ 

At length a darker secret stole abroad that Pius the 
Fifth, who had just succeeded to the Papal chair, had 
drawn away Catherine de Medici from the freer and 
nobler part of the French people ; that she had entered 
on the dark course which found its outcome on the day 
of St. Bartholomew ; and that a secret league catholic 
had been formed between the Pope and the Europe for 
King of France and the Guises for the up- 
rooting of the reformed faith out of France 
by fair means or foul. Nor was the conspiracy confined 
to the Continent ; a copy of the bond had been sent 
across to Scotland which Randolph ascertained that 
Mary Stuart had signed.*^ At the moment when it 
arrived she had been moved in some slight degree by 
Melville’s persuasions, and perhaps finding that Philip 
also advised moderation, she was hesitating whether 
she should not pardon the lords after all. But the 
Queen - mother’s messenger, M. de Villemont, en- 
ti’eated that she would under no circumstance whatever 
permit men to return to Scotland who had so long 
thwarted and obstructed her. The unexpected sup- 
port from France blew her passion into flame again ; ^ 

1 Sir T. Smith to Cecil, March, 1563-66 : French MSS. Bolls .Soum 

* Baiulolph to Leicester, January 29 : Scaicfi MSS. Bolls House. 

8 Randolph to Cecil, February 7 ; JfiS. Ibid. ; 

* Melville's Memoirs. 
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and she looked only to the meeting of the Parliament, 
trom wJuch the strength of the Protestants would now 
be absent, not only to gratify her own and Pitzio^s re- 
venge but to commence her larger and long-cherished 
projects. She determined to make an effort to induce 
the Estates to reestablish Catholicism as the religion 
of Scotland, leaving the Protestants for the present 
with liberty of conscience, but with small prospect of 
retaining long a privilege which when in power they 
iiad refused to their opponents. 

The defeat of the Lords and the humiliating exhi- 
bition of Elizabeth’s fears had left Mary Stuart to out- 
ward appearance mistress of the situation. There was 
no power m Scotland which seemed capable of resistin.^ 
her. She wrote to Pins to congratulate him on her 

him ihat with the help of God and his Holiness she 
would leap over the wall.”i Bedford and Eaadolph 
eased to hope ; and Murray, in a letter modestly 
and mournfully beautiful, told Cecil that unless Eliza- 
teth interfered, of which he had now small expecta- 
tion, for anything that he could judge ” he and his ' 

friends were wrecked forever.2 « ana ms 

Suddenly, and from a quarter least expected, a little 
cloud rose over the halcyon prospects of the Queen of 
Scots, wrapped the heavens in blackness, and burst 

Maiy Stuart was but a great actress. The “ woman ” 
had a drama of her own going on behind the scenes ; 
tm theatre caught fire; the mock heroics of the Cath- 
ohc crusade burnt into aslies; and a tremendous do- 
S Europe*'^'^^ revealed before the astonished eyes 

1 Mary Stuart to the Pope, January 21, 35GG: Mignet. 

Muriay to Cecil, January 0; Scotek RolkHome. 
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Towards the dose of 1565 rumours went abroad in 
Edinburgh, coupled with the news tliat the Queen was 
enceinte, that she was less happy in her rcbruavy. 
marriage than she had anticipated. She bctwi^nthe 
had expected Darnley to be passive in her ^otsand 
hands, and she was finding that he was too band, 
foolish to be controlled : a proud, ignorant, self-willed 
boy was at the best an indifferent companion to an ac^ 
complished woman of the world; and when he took 
upon himself the airs of a king, when he affected to 
rule the country and still more to rule the Queen, he 
very soon became intolerable. The first open differ- 
ence between them arose from the appointment of 
Bothwell as lieutenant-general in preference to Len- 
nox. The Lennox clan and kindred, the Douglases, 
the Ruthvens, the Lindsays, who were linked together 
in feudal afiinity, took the affront to themselves; and 
Darnley, supported by his friends, showed his resent- 
ment by absenting himself from the Court. 

“ The Lord Darnley,” wrote Randolph on the 20th 
of December,^ “ followeth his pastimes more than the 
Queen is content withal ; what it will breed hereafter 
I cannot say, but in the mean time there is some mis- 
Hking between them.” 

It was seen how Darnley at the time of his marriage 
grasped at the title of king. As he found his wdshes 
thwarted he became anxious, and his kinsmen with 
him, that the name should become a reality, The crown 
and “ the crown matrimonial ” be legally 
secured to him at the approaching Parliament. But 
there w^ere signs abroad that his wish would not be 
acceded to ; Mary Stuart was unwilling to part with 
her power for the same reason that Darnley rec[uired it. 

1 Scotch MSS. Bolls House. 
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On Christmas-day Randolpli wrote again of “ strange 
alterations.” “ A while ago,” he said,^ “ there was 
nothing hut King and Queen ; now the Queen’s hus- 
band is the common word. He was wont in all writ* 
ings to be first named ; now he is placed in the second. 
Lately there were certain pieces of money coined with 
their faces Henricus et Maria ; these are called in and 
others framed. Some private disorders there are 
among themselves ; but because they may be but 
amantium irce or ‘ household words ’ as poor men 
speak, it makes no matter if it grow no further.” 

In January a marked affront was passed on Darn- 
ley. M. Rambouillet brought from Paris “the Order 
of the Cockle ” for him. A question rose about his 
shield. Had “ the crown matrimonial ” been intended 
for him he would have been allowed to bear the royal 
arms. The Queen coldly “ hade give him his due,” 
and he was enrolled as Duke of Rothsay and Earl of 
Ross.2 Daniley retaliated with vulgar brutality. He 
gave roistex'ing parties to the young French noblemen 
in Rambouillet’s train and made them drunk.® 

One day he was dining with the Queen at the 
loose iwng house of a merchant in Edmburgh. He was 
of Dariiiey. drinking hard as usual, and when she tried 
to check him “ he not only paid no attention to her 
remonstrance, hut also gave her such words as she left 
the place with tears.” Something else happened also, 
described as “ vicious,” the nature of which may be 
guessed at, at some festivity or other on “ Inch 
Island ; ” ^ and as a natural consequence the Queen 

1 Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

2 Knox; History of the Ref (yrtmtvm. 

® “ Bick with draughts of aqjua composita.” 

* Sir William Drury to Cecil, February 16: Cotton MSS., Calig. S 1®. 
Printed in Keith. 
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“ withdrew her company ” from the Lord Darnley ; a 
staircase connected their rooms, but they slept apart.^ 

Side by side with the estrangement from her hus- 
band, Mary Stuart admitted Ritzio to closer intimacy 
and closer intimacy. Signor David, as he X'^'stuart 
was called, became the Queen’s inseparable 
companion in the council-room and the cabinet. At 
all hours of the day he was to be found with her in her 
apartments. She kept late hours, and he was often 
alone with her till midnight. He had the control of 
all the business of the State ; as Darnley grew trouble- 
some his presence was dispensed with at the Council, 
and a signet, the duplicate of the King’s, was intrusted 
to the favoured secretary. Finding himself so deeply 
detested by the adherents of Lennox, Ritzio induced 
the Queen to show favour to those among the banished 
Lords who were most hostile to the King and were 
least determined in their Protestantism. Chatelhe- 
rault was pardoned and allowed to return as a support 
against the Lennox faction in case of difficulty ; ^ while 
among the Congregation — as was see'h in one of Ran- 
dolph’s letters — the worst construction was placed on 
the relations between the Queen and the favourite. 

Thus a King’s party and a Queen’s party had 
shaped themselves within six months of the marriage : 
Scotland was the natural home of conspiracies, for law 
was powerless there, and social duty was overridden 

1 Ruthven’s Narrative: Keith. 

2 “ The Duke of Chatelherault, finding so favourable address, hath much 
displeased both the King and his father, who is in great mislikiiig of the 
Queen. She is very weary of him. Thus it is that those that depend 
wholly on him are not liked of her, nor they that follow her in like manner 
are not liked of him, as David and others. If there should between her and 
the Lord Darnley arise such controversy as she could not well appease, the 
Duke’s aid she would use.” — Drury to Cecil, February 16: Cotton MSS.^ 

B. 10. 


by tlie more sacred obligation of affinity or private 
bond. On the 18th of February (the date is impor- 
tant) Randolph thus wrote to Leicester : — 

“ I know now for certain that this Queen repenteth 
her marriage, that she hateth the King and all his kin ; 
I know that he knoweth himself that he hath a par- 
taker in play and game with him ; I know that there 
are practices in hand contrived between the father and 
the son to come by the crown against her will ; I know 
that if that take effect which is intended, David, "with 
the consent of the King, shall have his throat cut 
within these ten days. Many things and grievouser 
and worse are brought to my ears, yea of things in- 
tended against the Queen’s own person.” ^ 

It was observed on the first return of Lennox that 
the enmities and friendships of his family intersected 
and perplexed the leading division between Catholics 
and Protestants. Lord Darnley had been brought to 
Scotland as the .representative of the English Catholics 
and as a support to the Catholic faction ; but it was 
singular that the great Scottish families most nearly 
connected with him were Protestants ; while the Gor- 
Bivisionsin <ions, the Hamiltons, the Batons, the rela- 
tions generally of Chatelherault, who was 
party. Leiiiiox’s principal rival, were chiefly on the 
opposite side. The confusion hitherto had worked ill 
for the interests of the Reformei’s. Tlie House of 
Douglas had preferred the claims of blood to those of 
religion : the Earl of Ruthven, though Murray’s friend, 
was Darniej’s uncle, ^ and had stood by the. Queen 

^ Trint^dio Tytier'B ffislori/ of Scotland. 

* Buthven had mariied a half-sister of Lady Margaret Lennox. 
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tlirongli the struggle of tlie'summer ; Lindsay, a Prot- 
estant to the backbone, had married a Douglas and 
went with the Earl of Morton ; the desire to secure 
the crown to a prince of their own blood and race had 
overweighed all higher and nobler claims. 

Tlie desertion of so large a section of his friends had 
been the real cause of Murray’s failure ; Protestantism 
was not dead in Scotland, but other interests had par- 
alyzed its vitality, just as four years before Murray’s 
eagerness to secure the English succession for his sister 
had led him into his first and fatal mistake of support- 
ing her in refusing to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh. 
The quarrel between the Queen and her husband flung 
all parties hack into their natural places ; Lennox, who 
twenty years before bad been brought in from France 
in the interest of Henry the Eighth as a check on Car- 
dinal Beton, drifted again into his old position in the 
front of the. Protestant league ; and Barnley’s demand 
for the matrimonial crown, though in himself the mere 
clamour of disappointed -vanity, was maintained by 
powerful noblemen, who though they neither possessed 
nor deserved the confidence of the Reformers, yet were 
recognizing too late that they had mistaken their in- 
terest in leaving them. 

But the matrimonial crown it became every day 
more clear that Darnley was not to have ; 

Ritzio above all others was held responsible of latko. 
Tor the Queen’s resolution to refuse it, and for this, as 
xn* a thousand other reasons, lie was gathering hatred, 
cn his devoted head. A foreigner, who had come to 
^Scotland two years before as a wandering musician, 
was thrusting liirnself into the administration of the 
countij, and pushing from their places the fierce lords 
who U,ad been accustomed to dictate to their sovereign. 
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As a last stroke of insolence, he was now aiming at the 
Chancellorship, of which the Queen was about to de- 
prive, in Ills favour, the great chief of the House of 
•Douglas. 

While their blood was set on fire ivith these real 
and fancied indignities. Lord Darnley, if his word 
was to be believed, went one night between twelve 
and one to the Queen’s room. Finding the door 
locked he knocked, but could get no answer. At 
length, after he had called many times, and had threat- 
ened to break the lock, the Queen drevr back the bolt. 
He entered, and she appeared to be alone, but on 
searching he found Ritzio half-dressed, in a closet.^ 

Darnley’s word was not a good one : he was capable 
of inventing such a story to compass his other pur- 
poses, or if it was true it might have been innocently 
explained. The Queen of Scots frequently played 
cards with Ritzio late into the night, and being' a per- 
son entirely careless of appearances, she might easily 
have been alone with him’ with no guilty intention 
under the conditions which Darnley described. How- 
ever it was, he believed or pretended that he had 
parniey found evidence of his dishonour, and commu- 
Q,neeuof nicated his discovery to Sir George Douglas, 
ness. another ot ms mothers brothers, %vho, at 
Darnley’s desire j on the 10th of February informed 
tlie Earl of Ruthven. 

1 “ L’une cause de la mort de David est que le Roy quelques jours aupa- 
ravant, environ une heure apr^ss minuict, seroit alld heurter a la cliainbre de 
ladicte dame, qui estoit audessns de la sienne; et d’aultant que aprd's avoir 
phisiciirs ibis lieurtd I’on ne liiy respondoit ■ point il auroit apelle soiivant 
la Koyne, la priant de ouvrir, et enfin la menaijant de rompre. la porto: a 
cause de quojr elle lui auroit ouyert. Laqueile ledict Roy trouva scole 
dedans ladicte ehaiubrc; mais ayant cherchd partout il auroit tvouve dedans 
sou cabinet ledict David en chemise, convert seullement d’une robhe fonr- 
r4e.” “Analyse d’une ddpdche deM. deFoix a la Reyne more: Teidet, 
Vol. IL p. 267. 
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Once before, it appeared, “ the nobility had given 
Darnley counsel suitable to his honour ” — that is to 
say, they had intimated to him their own views of Rit- 
zio’s proceedings and character. Darnley had be- 
trayed them to the Queen, who had of course been 
exasperated. Ruthven had been three months ill ; he 
was then scarcely able to leave his bed, and was in- 
clined at first to run into no further trouble ; but 
pressed at length by Darnley’s oaths and entreaties, he 
saw in what had occurred an opportunity for undoing 
his work of the summer, and for bringing back the 
banished Lords. Parliament was to meet in the first 
week in March to proceed with the forfeitures, so that 
no time was to be lost. Ruthven consulted Argyle, 
who was ready to agree to anything which would save 
Murray from attainder. Maitland, who, since liis con- 
duct about the marriage, had been under an eclipse, 
gave his warm adhesion ; and swiftly and Conspiracy 
silently the links of the scheme were welded. RUzioand 
The plan was to punish the miserable minion Murray, 
wdio, whatever his other offences, was notoriously the 
chief instigator of the Queen’s bitterness against her 
brother, and to give the coveted crown matrimonial to 
Darnley, provided he on his part “ would take the 
part of the Lords, bring them back to their old I’ooms, 
and establish religion as it was at the Queen’s home- 
coming.” ^ 

The conspirators, for their mutual security, drew a 
‘‘ bond,” to which they required Darnley’s signature, 
that he might not afterwards evade his responsibility. 
On their side, they “ undertook to he liege subjects to 
the said Prince tienry, to take part with him in all his 
.lawful actions, causes, and quarrels, to be friends to his 
1 Eandolph to Cecil, Februaiy 20: j¥E(S. J2o& Home. 


friends and enemies to liis enemies.” At tlie Parlia- 
ment they would oUain for him “ the crown matrimo- 
nial for his life ; ” and “ failing the succession of their 
sovereign, they would maintain his right to the crown 
of Scotland after her death.” Eeligion should be 
“ maintained and established as it was on tlie arrival 
of their sovereign lady in the realm.” “ They would 
spare neither life, lands, goods, nor possessions in set- 
ting fo]*ward all things to the advancement of the said 
noble prince, and would intercede with the Queen of 
England for favour to be shown both to himself and 
to his mother.” 

Darnley promised in return that the banished noble- 
men “ should have free remission of all their faults ” 
as soon as the possession of the crown matrimonial en- 
abled him to pardon them, and till he obtained it he 
undertook to prevent their impeachment. The Lords 
might retura, at once to Scotland in full possession of 
“ their lands, titles, and goods.” If they “ were med- 
dled with,” he would stand by them to the uttermost, 
and religion should be established as they desired.^ 

Copies of these articles were carried by swift mes- 
sengers to Newcastle. Ritzio’s name was not men- 
tioned t there w^as nothing in them to show that more 
was intended than a forcible revolution on the meet- 
ing of Parliament ; and such as they were, they were 
promptly signed by Murray and his friends. Argyle 
subscribed, Maitland subscribed, Rutliven subscribed ; 
Morton hesitated, hut at the crisis of his uncertainty, 
Mary Stuart innocently carried out her threat of de- 
priving him of the Chancellorship, and he added his 
name in a paroxysm of anger. It need not be sup- 
posed that the further secret was unknown to any of 
1 Bond subscribed March 6, 1566: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
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them, but it was undesirable to commit the darker feat- 
ures ot the plot to formal writing. 

Meanwdiile the Queen of Scots, all unconscious of 
the deadly coil wdiich was gathering round her, had 
chosen the moment to order Randolph to leave Randolph is 
•Scotland. She entertained not the faint- 
est suspicion of the conspiracy, but she knew 
that the English ambassador had shared Murray’s 
secrets, that he had been Elizabeth’s instrument in 
keeping alive in Scotland the Protestant faction, and 
that so long as he remained, the party whom she most 
detested would have a nucleus to gather round. Be- 
lieving that she could do nothing which Elizabeth 
would dare to resent, she called him before the 
Council, charged him with holding intercourse with 
her rebels, and bade him begone.^ The opportunity 
was ill selected, for Elizabeth had been for some time 
recovering her firmness ; she had sent Murray money 
for his private necessities ; in the middle of Febru- 
ary she had so far overcome both her economy and 
her timidity that she supplied him with a thousand 
pounds, “ to be employed in the common cause and 
maintenance of religion ; ” ^ and before she heard of 
the treatment of Randolph, she had taken courage to 
write with something of her old manner to the Queen 
jii Scots herself. 

“ She had not intended,” she said, to have written 
jn the subject again to her, but hearing that her inter- 
session hitherto in favour of the Lords had been not 
^nly fruitless, but that at the approaching Parliament 

1 The Queen of Scote to Elizabeth, February 20 ; Scotch MSS. MoUt 
House. 

2 Acknowledgment by the Earl of Murray of the receipt of iiiouey? tyejsn 
Queen’s Majesty, February, 1566: Af/S. Ibid. 
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the Queen of Scots meant to proceed to the worst ex- 
tremities, she would no longer forbear to speak her 
mind.” The Earl of Murray had risen in arms against 
her only to prevent her marriage and for the defence 
of his own life from the malice which was borne him ; 
he was the truest and best of her subjects ; and there- 
fore, she said, “ in the interest of both the realms we 
are moved to require you to have that regard that the 
Earl and others "with him may be received to your 
grace, or if not that you will for,bear proceeding against 
him and the others until some better opportunity move 
you to show them favour.” ^ 

In this mood Elizabeth was not inclined to bear with 
patience the dismissal of her ambassador. Proudly and 
coldly she replied to Mary Stuart’s announcement of 
what she had done, “ that inasmuch as the Queeii of 
Scots had been pleased to break the usages of nations 
and pass this affront upon her, as this was the fruit of 
the long forbearance which she had herself sliown, she 
would be better advised before .she entered into any 
further correspondence ; she would take such measures 
as might be necessary for her own defence ; and for the 
Earl of Murray, to deal plainly, she could not for her 
honour and for the opinion she had of his sincerity and 
loyalty towards his country but see him relieved in 
England, whereof she thought it convenient to adver- 
^ tise tlie Queen of Scots: if harm came of it 
slie trasted God would convert the evil to 
those that were the cause of it.”^ 

The first and probably the second of these letters 
never reached tiieir destination ; the events which were 

1 Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, February 24: Scotch MSS. Bolls 
Mouse. 

^ Same to same, Maroh 3: Latisdoume MSS. B. 
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going forward in Scotland rendered entreaties and 
threats in behalf of Murray alike unnecessary Ran- 
dolph, though ordered off, was nnwilling to go till he 
saw the execution of the plot: he made excuses for 
remaining till an escort came to his door with orders to 
see him over the frontiers, and he was compelled to 
obey. Bothwell met him on the road to Berwick with 
apologies and protests ; but Randolph said he knew that 
Bothwell and one others — no doubt Ritzio — were 
those who had advised his expulsion. They 'desired to 
force Elizabeth to declare war, when Bothwell hoped 
“ to win his spurs.” ^ 

Far enough was the Queen of Scots from the tri- 
umphant war which she was imagining ; far enough 
was Bothwell from his spurs, and Ritzio from his Chan- 
cellorship and the investiture of the lands of Murray. 
The mine was dug, the train was laid, the match was 
lighted, to scatter them and their projects all to the 
winds. 

The Parliament was summoned for Monday the 11th 
of Pebruajy ; on the 12th the Bill of Attainder against 
the Lords wai. to he brought forward and pressed to im- 
mediate completion. On Friday the 8th the conspira- 
tors sent a safe-conduct signed by Darnley to bring 
Murray back to Scotland. Lord Hume had been gained 
over and had undertaken to escort his ])arty through 
the inarches, and before the Earl and his companions 
could reach Edinburgh all would be over.® 

The outline of the intended proceedings was sketched 

1 “ A great business is in haiiA in Scotland, -which -will bring about the 

recall of the Earl of Murray, .so that we have forborne to forward your Maj- 
esty’s letters in liis behalf.” — Kandolph and -Bedford to Elizabeth, March 
6: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. ' 

2 Randolph to Cecil, March 6 : MS. Ibid. 

8 Bedford and Randolph to Cecil and Leicester, March 8: il/S. Ibid. 


by Randolph for Cecil’s information on his arrival at 
Berwick. . 

BEDFOKD AND R^iNDOLPH TO CECn..i 

Berwich, March 6. 

“ The Lord Darnley, weary of bearing the name of a 
A sketch of king and not having the honour pertaining to 
wni*toCMii. such a dignity, is in league with certain of the 
lords for a great attempt, whereby the noblemen now 
out of their country may without great difficulty be 
restored and in the end tranquillity ensue in that coun- 
try. Somewhat we are sure you have heard of diverse 
discords and jars between the Queen and her husband ; 
partly for that she bath refused him the crowm matri- 
monial, partly for that he hath assured knowledge of 
such usage of himself as altogether is intolerable to be 
borne, which if it were not over-well known w'e would 
both be very loth that it could be true. To take away 
this occasion of slander he is Iiimself determined to be 
at the apprehension and execution of him whom he is 
able manifestly to charge wdth the crime, and to have 
done him the most dislionour that can be to any man, .. 
much more being as he is. We need not more plainly 
describe the person — you have heard of the man 
whom we mean. 

“ The time of execution and performance of these 
matters is before the Parliament, as near as it is. To 
this determination there are privy in Scotland these — 
Argyle, Morton, Ruthven, Boyd, and Lidington ; in 
England these — Murray, Grange, Rothes, myself 
(Bedford), and the writer hereof (Randolph). 

If the Queen will not yield to persuasion, we know 
not how they propose to proceed. If she make a power 
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at liome slie will be fougbt with ; if she seek aid from 
abroad the country will be placed at the Queen’s Maj- 
esty’s disposal to deal as she think fit.” 

Ill the blindness of confidence, and to prevent the 
chance of failure in Parliament, Mary Stuart 
had collected the surviving peers of the old Parliament. 
“ spiritual estate,” the Catholic bishops and abbots, and 
placed them “ in the antient manner,” intending, as she 
herself declared,^ “to have done some good anent the 
restoring the auld religion, and to have proceeded 
against the rebels according to their demerits.” On 
Thrfrsday the 7th she presided in person at the choice 
of the Lords of the Articles, naming with her own 
mouth “ such as would say what she thought expedient 
to the forfeiture of the banished Lords ; ” ^ and on Fri- 
day there was a preliminary meeting at the Tolbooth 
to prepare the Bill of Attainder. The Lords of the 
Articles,^ carefully as they had been selected, at first 
reported “ that they could find no cause sufficient for 
so severe a measure.” ^ The next day — Saturday — 
the Queen appeared at the Tolbooth in person, and 
after “ great reasoning and opposition ” carried her 
point. “ There was no other way but the 
Loids should be attainted.”^ The Act was Murray, 
drawn, the forfeiture was decreed, and required only 
the sanction of the Estates.® 

1 The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, April 2: Keith. 

2 Kuthven’s Karratlve . — “Who chose the Lords of the Articles?” 
Ruthven said to the Queen. “Not I,” said the Queen. “Saving your 
presence,” said he, “you chose them all, and nominated them ’ ■ 

3 The Lords of the Articles were a committee chosen from the Three 
Estates, and according to law, chosen hy the Estates, to prepare the xneaa* 
•ires which were to be submitted to Parliament, 

* Tluthven’s iVayvaiice. 

® Knox. 

® The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, April 2: Keith 
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The same day, perhaps at the same hour, when 
Mary Stuart was exulting in the consciousness of tri» 
umph, the conspirators were completing their prepara- 
tions. Sunday the 10th had been the day on which 
they had first fixed to strike their blow. But Darnley 
was impatient. He swore that “ if the slaughter was 
not hasted ” he would stab David in the Queen’s pres- 
ence with his own hand. Each hour of delay was an. 
additional risk of discovery, and it \vas agreed that the 
deed should be done the sam6 evening. .Ruthven pro- 
posed to seize Ritzio in his own room, to try liim be- 
fore an extemporized tribunal, and to hang him at the 
market cross. So commonplace a proceeding however 
would not satisfy the imagination of Darnley, who 
desired a more dramatic revenge ; he would have his 
enemy seized in the Queen’s own room, in the very 
sanctuary of his intimacy ; “ where she might be 
taunted in his presence because she had not entertained 
her husband as she ought of duty.” Tlie ill-spirited 
boy, in retaliation for treatment which went, it is likely, 
no further than coldness and contempt, had betrayed 
or invented his own disgrace, to lash his kindred into , 
fury and to break the spirit of the proud woman who 
had humbled him with her scorn. 

The Queen’s friends — Huntly, Athol, Sutherland, 
Bothwell, Livingston, Fleming, Sir James Balfour, and 
others — were in Edinburgh for the Parliament, and 
had rooms in Holyrood j but as none of them dreamt 
of danger there were no troops there but the ordinary 
guard, which was scanty and could be easily overpow- 
ered. It was arranged that as soon as darkness had 
closed in, the Earl of Morton, with a party of the Doug- 
lases and their kindred, should silently surround the 
palace : at eight o’clock the doors should he seized and 
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no person permitted to go out or in ; while Morton 
himself, with a sufficient number of trusted friends, 
should take possession of the staircase leading to the 
Queen’s rooms, and cut off communication with the 
rest of the building. Meanwhile the rest — of tbe 
But a plan of the rooms is necessary to make ^J,oin8 in 
the story intelligible. The suite of apart- 
ments occupied by Mary Stuart were on the first floor 
in the northwest angle of Holyrood Palace. They 
communicated in the usual way by a staircase with the 
large inner quadrangle. A door from the landing led 
directly into the presence chamber ; inside the presence 
chamber was the bedroom ; and beyond the bedroom a 
small cabinet or boudoir not more than twelve feet 
square, containing a sofa, a table, and two or three 
chairs. Here after the labours of the day the Queen 
gave her little supper parties. Darnley’s rooms were 
immediately below, connected with the bedroom by a 
narrow spiral staircase, w'hich opened close to the little 
door leading into the cabinet. 

“ Knowing the King’s character, and that he would 
have a lusty princess afterwards in his arms,” the con- 
spirators required his subscription to another bond, by 
which he declared that all that was done 
“ was his own device and intention ; ” and 
then after an early supper together, Buthven, though 
so ill that he could hardly stand, with his brother 
George Douglas, Ker of Faldonside, and one other, 
followed Darnley to his room, and thence with hushed 
breath and stealthy steps they ascended the winding 
stairs. A tapestry curtain hung before the cabinet. 
Leaving his companions in tlie bedroom, Darnley raised 
it and entered. Supper was on the table ; the Queen 
was sitting on the sofa, Ritzio in a chair opposite to her, 
voii. VIII. 17 
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and Murray’s loose sister, tlie Countess of Ai’gyle, on 
one side. Arthur Erskine the equerry, Lord Robert 
Stuart, and the Queen’s French physician were in at- 
tendance standing. 

Darnley placed himself on the sofa at his wife’s side. 
She asked him if he had supped. He muttered some- 
thing, threw his arm round her waist, and kissed her. 
As she shrunk from him half surprised, the curtain was 
again lifted, and against the dark background, alone, 
his corslet glimmering through the folds of a crimson 
sash, a steel cap on his head, and his face pale as if he 
had risen from the grave, stood the figure of Ruthven. 

Glaring for a moment on Darnley, and answering 
his kiss with the one word “ Judas,” Mary Stuart con- 
fronted the awful apparition, and demanded the mean- 
ing of the intrusion. 

Pointing to Ritzio, and with a voice sepulchral as 
his features, Ruthven answered : 

“ Let yon man come forth ; he has been here over 
long.” 

“ What has he done ? ” the Queen answered ; “ he 
is here by my will.” “ What means this? ” she said, 
turning again on Darnley. 

The caitiff heart was already flinching. “ Ce n’est 
rien i ” he muttered. “ It is nothing ! ” ^ But those 
whom he had led into the business would not let it end 
in nothing. 

“ Madame,” said Ruthven, “ he has offended your 
honour ; he has offended your husband’s honour ; he 

1 Bedford and Randolph in their report from Benvick, said the King 
answei’ed, “It was against her honour.” But these words were used hy 
Ruthven. An original report, printed by Teulct, Vol. II. p. 2G2, compared 
with that given by Mary herself in the letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
printed in Keith, creates a belief that the words in the text were thoss 
which Darnley really used. They are more in keeping with his character. 
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has caused your Majesty to banish a great part of the 
nobility that he might be made a lord; he has been 
tlie destroyer of the commonwealth, and must learn 
his duty better.” 

“ Take the Queen your wife to you,” he said to 
Darnley, as he strode forward into the cabinet. 

The Queen started from her seat “ all amazed,” and 
threw herself in his way, 'while Ritzio co’wered trem- 
bling behind her and clung to her dress. 

Stuart, Erskine, and the Frenchman, recovering 
from their astonishment, and seeing Ruthven apparently 
alone, “ made at him to thrust him out.” 

“ Lay no hands on me,” Ruthven cried, and drew 
his dagger ; “ I will not be handled.” In another 
moment Faldonside and George Douglas were at his 
side. Faldonside held a pistol at Mary Stuart’s breast; 
the bedroom door behind was burst open, and the dark 
throng of Morton’s followers poured in. Then all w^as 
confusion ; the table was upset. Lady Argyle catching 
a candle as it fell. Ruthven thrust the Queen into 
Darnley’s arms and bade him hold her ; while Faldon- 
side bent Ritzio’s little finger back till he shrieked with 
pain, and loosed the convulsive grasp with which he 
clung to his mistress. 

“ Do not hurt him,” Mary said, faintly. “ If he 
has done wrong he shall answer to justice.” 

“ This shall justify him,” said the savage Faldonside, 
drawing a cord out of his pocket. He flung a noose 
round Ritzio’s body, and while George Douglas 
snatched the King’s dagger from its sheath, the poor 
wretch was dragged into the midst of the scowling 
crowd and borne away into the darkness. He caught 
Mary’s bed as he passed ; Faldonside struck him 
sharply on the wrist ; he let go with a shriek, and as 


lie was Imrned througli the anteroom the cries of his 
agony came back upon Mary’s ear : “ Madame, ma- 
dame, save me I save me I — justice — I am a dead 
man ! spare my life I” 

Unhappy one ! his life would not be spared. They 
had intended to keep him prisoner through the night, 
and hang him after some form of trial ; but vengeance 
would not wait for its victim. He was borne alive, as 
far as the stairhead, when George Douglas, with the 
words, “ This is from the King,” drove Darnley’s dag- 
ger into his side : a moment more and the whole fierce 
crew were on him like hounds upon a mangled wolf ; 
he was stabbed through and through, with a hate 
which death was not enough to satisfy, and w- as then 
dragged head foremost down the staircase, and lay at 
its foot with sixty wounds in him. 

So ended Ritzio, unmourned by living soul, save her 
whose favour had been his ruin, unheeded, now that 
he was dead, as common carrion, and with no epitaph 
on his remains except a few brief words from an old 
servant of the palace, so pathetic because so common- 
place. The body was carried into the lodge and flung «. 
upon a chest to be stripped for burial. “ Here is his 
destiny,” the porter moralized as he stood by ; ‘4br on 
this chest was his first bed when he came to this place, 
and there now he lieth, a very niggard and misknown 
knave.” ^ 

Tlie Queen meanwhile fearing the worst, but not 
knowing that Ritzio actually was dead, had struggled 
into her bedroom, and was there left with Ruthven 
and her husband, Ruthven had followed the crowd 
for a moment, but not caring to leave Darnlcy alone 
with lier, had returned. She had thrown herself sob- 
1 JJuthvea’s Narraliwt 


bing upon a seat ; the Earl bade her not be afraid, no 
harm was meant to her ; what was done was by the 
King’s order. 

“Yours!” she said, turning on Darnley as on a 
snake; “ was this foul act yours? Coward! wretch! 
did I raise you out of the dust for this ? ” 

Driven to bay, he answered sullenly that he had good 
cause ; and then his foul nature rushing to his lips, he 
flung brutal taunts at her for her intimacy with Ritzio, 
and complaints as nauseous of her treatment of him- 
self. ^ 

“ Well,” she said, “ you have taken your last of me, 
and your farewell ; I shall never rest till I give you as 
sorrowful a heart as I have at this present.” 

Ruthven tried to soothe her, but to no purpose. 
Could she have trampled Darnley into dust upon the 
spot she would have done it. Catching sight of the 
empty scabbard at his side, she asked him where his 
dagger was. 

He said he did not know. 

“ It will be known hereafter,” she said ; “ it shall 
be dear blood to some of you if David’s be spilt. Poor 
David ! ” she cried, “ good and faithftil servant ! may 
God have mercy on your soul.” 

Fainting between illness anci excitement, Ruthven 

1 The expressions themselves are better unproduced. The conversation 
rests on the evidence of Rutliven, which is considerably better tlian Darn- 
ley’s, and if it was faithfully related might justify Randolph’s view of the 
possible parentage of Janies the Sixth. But the recollection of a person 
who had been just concerned in so tremendous a scene was not likely to he 
very exact. Bedford and Randolph believed the worst: “It is our part,” they 
said in a despatch to tlie English Council, “rather to pass the matter over 
in silence than to make any rehearsal of things committed to us in secret; 
but we know to whom we write; ” and they went on to describe the sup- 
posed conversation word for word as Ruthven related it. Those who are 
curious in Court scandals may refer to this letter, which has been printwi 
by Mr. Wright in the first volume of ElizabaiU emd her Times. 
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with a half apology sank into a chair and called for 
■wine... . 

“ Is this your sickness?” she said bitteily. “If I 
die of my child, and the commonwealth' come to ruin, 
there are those who will revenge me on the Lord 
Euthven.” Running over the proud list of friends with 
which she had fooled her fancy, she threatened him 
with Philip, and Charles, and Maximilian, and her 
uncles, and the Pope. 

“ Those are over great persons,” Ruthven answered, 
“ to meddle with so poor a man as me. No harm is 
meant you. If aught has been done to-night w'hich 
you mislike, your husband, and none of us, is the 
cause.” 

The courage and strength with which the Queen 
had hitherto borne up began to give w^ay. 

“ What — what have I done to be thus handled ? ” 
she sobbed. 

“ Ask your husband,” said the Earl. 

“ No,” she said, “ I will ask you. I will set my 
crown before the Lords of the Articles, and if they 
find I have ofiended, let them give it where they 
please.” 

“ Who chose the Lords of the Articles ? ” Ruthven 
answered with a smile ,*■ “ you chose them all.” 

At this moment the boom was heard of the alarm 
bell in Edinburgh. A page rushed in to say that 
there was fighting in the quadrangle ; and the Earl, 
leaning heavily on a servant’s arm, rose and went 
down. Hnntly, Sutherland, and Bothwell, hearing 
the noise and confusion, had come out of their rooms 
to know what it meant. Morton’s followers required 
them to surrender : they had called a few servants 
about them, and were defending themselves against 
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heavy ockls wlien Ruthven appeared. Ill as lie was, 
lie thrust himself into the meMe, commanded both 
sides to drop their arms, and by the glare of a toi'ch 
read to them Darnley’s bond. “ The banished earls,” 
he said, “ would be at Holyrood in the morning, and 
he prayed that all feuds and passions might be buried 
in the dead man’s grave.” 

The Queen’s friends, surprised and outnumbered, 
affected to be satisfied; the leaders on both sides 
shook hands ; and Bothwell and Huntly withdrew to 
their own apartments, forced open the windows, 
dropped to the ground and fled. 

This disturbance was scarcely- over when the Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh came put of the Canongate with 
four hundred of the town guard, and demanded the 
meaning of the uproar. The Provost was a supporter 
of the Queen ; Mary dashed from her seat, wrenched 
back the casement, and cried out for help. 

“ Sit down,” some ruffian cried. “ If you stir you 
shall be cut in collops and flung over the walls.” ^ 

^ She was dragged away, and Darnley, whose voice was 
well known, called out that the Queen was well, that 
what had been done was done by orders from himself, 
and that they might go home. The citizens bore no 
good will to Ritzio : too familiar with wild scenes to 
pay much heed to them, they inquired no fui’ther, and 
went back to their homes, leaving eighty of their num- 
ber to assist Morton in the guard of the palace. 

Ruthven returned for a moment, but only to call 
Darnley away and leave the Queen to her rest. The 
King withdrew, and with him all the other actors in 

^11 he spoaher is not known. Mary says in her letter to the Archbishop 
01 (ylasgow, ‘ The Lords in our face declared tbat we should be cut down-’* 

It was not Kuthven, who was still absent. ' 


tlie late tragedy -who had remained in the scene of it. 
The ladies of the court were forbidden to enter, and 
Mary Stuart was locked alone into her room amidst the 
traces of the fray, to seek such repose as she could find. 

So closed Saturday the 9th of March at Holyrood. 
Murder of The Same night another dark deed was done 
AdaniBiack. Edinburgh, which passed scarce noticed in 
the agitation of the murder of Ritzio. Mary of Lor- 
raine, the year before her death, had a chaplain named 
Adam Black ; he was a lax kind of man, and after 
being detected in sundry moral improprieties, had been 
banished to England, where he held a cure in the 
English Church near Newcastle. His old habits 
remained with him : he acknowledged to Lord Bedford 
one bad instance of seduction ; but it is to be supposed 
that he had merit of some kind, for Mary Stuart, as 
soon as she was emancipated from the first thraldrom 
of the Puritans, recalled him, took him into favour, and 
appointed him one of the court preachers. He had bet- 
ter have remained in Northumberland. A citizen en- 
countered him a little before Christmas in some room 
or passage where he should not have been. He • 
received “ two or three blows with a cudgel and one 
with a dagger,” and had been since unable to leavo his 
bed. While Edinburgh was shuddering over the scene 
in the palace, a brother or husband wdio had matter 
against the chaplain — the same, perhaps, who had 
stabbed him — finished his wmi'k, and murdered the 
wounded wretch where he lay.^ 

In the morning at daybreak a proclamation went 
out in the King’s name that the Parliament was post- 
poned, and that “ all bishops, abbots, and Papists 
should depart the town.” Murray was expected in a 
1 lUiidoIph to Cecil, March 13 : Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
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few hours ^ no one knew how deep or how far the 
conspiracy had gone, and the Catholics, uncertain 
what to do, offered no resistance. What was to be 
done witli the Queen was the next difficulty. They 
had caged their bird, but it might be less easy to hold 
her ; and if they believed the Queen was crushed or 
broken, the conspirators knew little of the temper 
which they had undertaken to control ; sleeping behind 
that grace of form and charm of manner there lay a 
spirit w'hich no misfortune could tame — a nature like 
a panther’s, merciless and beautiful — and along with 
it ever}’- dexterous art by which women can outwit the 
coarser intellects of men. 

In the silence and solitude of that awful night, she 
nerved herself for the Avork before her. With the 
grey of the twilight she saw Sir James Melville pass- 
ing under her window, and called to him to bring the 
city guax'd and rescue her ; but Melville bowed and 
passed on ; at that moment rescue was impossible ; 
she had nothing to depend upon but her own courage 
and her husband’s folly. Could she escape, her friends 
would rally round her, and her first thought was to fly 
in the disguise of one of her gentlewomen. But to 
escape alone, even if possible, would be to leave Darn- 
ley with the Lords ; she resolved to play a bolder game, 
to divide him fi’om them, and carry him off, and to 
leave them wdthout the name of a king to shield their 
deed. 

In the first agony of passion, she had been swept 
away from her self-control, and she had poured on her 
husband the full stream of her hate and scorn. He 
returned to her room on the Sunday morning to find 
her in appearance subdued, composed, and Marystuart 
affectionate. To Mary Stuart it was an easy Damiey 
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matter to play upon the selfisli, cowardly, and sensual 
nature of Darnley. As E-uthven had foreseen, slie 
worked upon him by her caresses ; she persuaded liim 
that he had been fatally deceived in his supposed in- 
juries ; but she affected to imagine that lie had been 
imposed on by the arts of others, and when he lied she 
pretended to believe him. She uttered no word of re- 
proach, but she appealed to him through the child — ■ 
his child — whose safety was endangered ; and she 
prayed that at least, situated as she was, she might not 
be left entirely among men, and that her ladies might 
be allowed to attend her. 

Soft as the clay of which he was made, Darnley ob- 
tained the reluctant consent of Morton and Ruthven. 
The ladies of the palace were admitted to assist at the 
Queen’s morning toilet, and the instant use she made 
of them was to communicate with Huntly and Both- 
well. The next point was to obtain larger liberty for 
herself. Towards the afternoon “ she made as though 
she would part with her child ; ” a midwife was sent 
for, who with the French physician insisted that she 
must he removed to a less confined air. To Darnley • 
she maintained an attitude of dependent tenderness ; 
and fooled in his idle pride by the prayers of tlie 
woman whom he believed that he had brought to his 
feet, he was led on to require that the guard should be 
removed from tlie gate, and that the exclusive charge 
of her should he committed to himself. 

The conspirators, “ seeing that he was growing ef- 
feminate, liked his proposals in no way ; ” they warned 
him that if he yielded so easily “ both he and they' 
would have cause to repent ; ” and satisfied that the 
threat of miscarriage was but trick and policy,” they 
refused to dismiss a man from his post, and watched 
the palace with unremitting vigilance. 
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So passed Sunday. As the dusk closed in a troop 
of horse appeared on the road from Dunbar. Ketumof 
In a few moments more the JEarl of Murray 
■was at the gate. 

It was not thus that Mary Stuart had hoped to meet 
her brother. His head sent home by Botliwell from 
the Border, or himself brought back a living prisoner, 
with the dungeon, the scaffold, and the bloody axe — 
these were the images which a few weeks or days be- 
fore she had associated with the next appearance in 
Edinbm’gh of her father’s son. Her feelings had un- 
dergone no change. He knew some secrets about her 
which she could not pardon the possessor, and she 
hated him with the hate of hell ; but the more deep-set 
passion paled for the moment before a thirst for revenge 
on Ritzio’s murderers. 

On alighting the Earl was conducted immediately 
to the Queen’s presence. The accomplished actress 
threw herself sobbing into his arms. 

“ Oh my brother,” she said as she kissed him, “if 
you had been here I should not have been so uncourt- 
eously handled.” 

, Murray had “ a free and generous nature.” But a 
few hours had passed since she had forced the unwill- 
ing Lords of the Articles to prepare a Bill of Attainder 
against him ; but her shame, her seeming helplessness, 
and the depth of her fall touched him, and he shed 
tears. 

The following morning Murray, Ruthven, Morton, 
and the rest of the party, met to consider the 

1 . , , \ , t t T • 1 • March 11, 

next step winch they siiould take. Little is 
known of their deliberations except from the suspected 
source of a letter from Mary Stuart to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow. Some, she said, proposed to keep her a 
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perpetual prisoner, some to put her to death, some 
“ that she should be warded in Stirling Castle till she 
had approved in Parliament what they had done, es- 
tahlislied their religion, and given to the King the 
whole government of the realm.” 

Some measure of this sort they were without doubt 
prepared to venture ; it had been implied in the very 
nature of their enterprise : yet to carry it out they re- 
quired Darnley’s countenance, and fool and coward as 
they knew him to be, they had not fathomed the depth 
of his imbecility and baseness. While the Lords were 
in consultation, the Queen had wormed the whole 
secret from him ; he told her of the plot for the return 
of Murray and his friends, with the promises which 
had been made to himself ; he revealed every name 
that he knew, concealing nothing save that the murder 
had been his own act and design and provoked by his 
accusations against herself ; he had forgotten that his 
own handwriting could be produced in deadly witness 
against him. From that moment she played upon him 
like an instrument ; she showed him that if he re- 
mained with the Lords he would be a tool in their • 
hands ; she assured him of the return of her own affec- 
tion for him, and flattered his fancy with visions of 
greatness which might be in store for him if he would 
take his place again at her side ; she talked of “ his 
allies the confederate princes,” who would be displeased 
if he changed his religion ; she appealed again to the 
unborn heir of tlieir united greatness, and she bound 
him soul and body to do her bidding. 

After possessing him with the plans which she hcd 
formed to escape, she sent him to the Lords to promise 
in her name that she was ready to forget the past, and 
to bury all unkindness in a general reconciliation. 
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They felt instinctively that what they had done could 
never really be pardoned ; but Ruthven, Morton, and 
Murray returned with Darnley to her presence, when 
again with the seeming simplicity of which she was so 
finislied a mistress, she repeated tlie same assiu’ances. 
She was ready, she said, to bind herself in writing if 
they would not trust her word ; and while the two 
other noblemen were drawing a form for her to sign, 
she took Murray by the hand and walked with liim for 
an hour. She then retired to her room. Darnley, as 
soon as the bond was ready, took charge of it, promis- 
ing to return it signed on the following day ; and 
meanwhile he pressed again that after so much conces- 
sion on her part they were bound to meet her wdth 
corresponding courtesy, and to spare her the ignominy 
of being longer held a prisoner in her own palace. 

Had they refused to consent, an attempt would have 
been made that night by Bothwell to carry her off by 
force., But to reject the request of Darnley, whose 
elevation to a share of the throne was the professed 
object of the conspiracy, was embarrassing and perhaps 
dangerous ; they gave way after another warning ; the 
guard was withdrawn, Rutliven protesting as he yielded 
that “• whatever bloodshed followed should be on the 
King’s head.” 

The important point gained, Darnley would not 
awake suspicion by returning to the Queen ; he sent 
her word privately that “all was well; ” and at eight 
in the evening Stewart of Traquair, Captain of the 
Royal Guard, Arthur Erskine, “ whom she would 
trust with a thousand lives,” and Standen, a young 
and gallant gentleman, assembled in the Queen’s room 
to arrange a plan for the escape from Holyrood. The 
first question was where she was to go. Though the 
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gates were no longer occupied, the palace would doubt- 
less be watched; and to attempt flight and to fail 
would be certain ruin. In the Castle of Edinburgh 
she would be safe with Lord Erskine, but she could 
reach the castle only through the streets, which w^ould 
be beset with enemies ; and unfit as she wms for the 
exertion she determined to make for Dunbar. 

She stirred the blood of the three youths with the 
most touching appeal which could be made to the gen- 
erosity of man. Pointing to the- child that was in her 
womb she adjured them by their loyalty to save the 
unborn hope of Scotland. So addressed they would 
have flung themselves naked on the pikes of Morton’s 
Mary Stuart troopers. They sw(we they would do her 
^ bidding be it what it would; and then “ af- 
ter her sweet manner and wise directions, she dismissed 
them till midnight to put all in order as she herself 
excellently directed.” 

“ The rendezvous appointed with the horses was 
near the broken tombs and demolished sepultures in 
the ruined Abbey of Holyrood.” ^ A secret passage 
led underground from the palace to the vaults of the 
abbey ; and at midnight Mary Stuart, accompanied by 
one servant and her husbatid, — who had left the Lords 
under pretence of going to bed, — “ crawled through 
the charnel-house, among the bones and skulls of the 
antient kings,” and “ came out of the earth ” where 
the horses were shivering in the Mai’ch midnight air. 

The moon was clear and full. “ The Queen with 
incredible animosity was mounted m croup behind vSir 
Arthur Erskine upon a beautiful English double geld- 
visghtto “the King on a courser of Naples ; ” 

Duniiar. away — away — past Restalrig, past 

1 Then standing at the southeastern angle of the Eoyal Chapel. 
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Artliiir’s Seat, across tlie bridge and across the field of 
Musselburgh, past Seton, past Prestonpaus, fast as 
their horses could speed ; “ six in all — their Majesties, 
Erskine, Traquair, and a chamberer of the Queen.” 
In two hours the heavy gates of Dunbar had closed 
behind them, and Mary Stuart was safe.^ 

Whatever credit is due to iron fortitude and intel- 
lectual address, must be given without stint to this ex- 
traordinary woman. Her energy grew with exertion ; 
the terrible agitation of the three preceding days, the 
wild escape, and a midnight gallop of more than twenty 
miles within three months of her confinement, would 
have shaken the strength of the least fragile of human 
frames ; but Mary Stuart seemed not to know the 
meaning of the word exhaustion ; she had scarce 
alighted from her horse than couriers were flying east, 
west, north, and south, to call the Catholic nobles to 
her side ; she wrote her own story to her minister at 
Paris, bidding the Archbishop in a postscript anticipate 
the false rumours which would be spread against her 
honour, and tell the truth — her version of the truth 
— to the Queen-mother and the Spanish ambassador. 

To Elizabeth she wrote wdth her own hand, fierce, 
dauntless, and haughty, as in her liigliest prosperity.^ 
“ 111 at ease with her escape from Holyrood, and suf- 
feidng from the sickness of pregnancy, she demanded 

The account of the escape is taken from a letter of Antony Stanclen, 
preserved among the Cecil MSS. at Hatfield 5 the remaining details of the 
murder and the circumstances connected 'with it, are collected from liuth- 
ven’s Nan'ative, printed, in Keith; the letters of Bedford and Randolph, 
printed by Wright; the trvo Italian accounts in the seventh volume of 
Labunort’; Calderwood’s Ilislayy ; Mary Stuart’s letter to the Archbishop 
of Glasgo\v, and a letter of I’aul de Foix, printed bj’' Teulet. 

2 This letter may be seen in the Rolls Honse; the strokes thick and 
slightly uneven from excitement, but strong, firm, and without sign of trem- 
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tokn whether the Queen of England intended to 
support the traitors who had slain her most faitliful 
servant in her presence. If she listened to their cal» 
nmnies and upheld them in their accursed deeds, s le 
^yas not so unprovided of friends as her sister might 
dream; there were princes enough to take up her 
quaiTel in such a cause.” _ _ ^ 

The loyalty of Scotland answered well its sovereign s 
summons. The faithful Bothwell, ever foremost in 
good or evil in Mary Stuart’s service, brought in the 
night-riders of Liddesdale, the fiercest of the Border 
marauders ; Huntly came, forgetting his father and 
brother’s death, and his own long imprisonment; the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s — an evil omen to Darn- 
ley — was followed by a thousand Hamiltons ; Ers- 
kine, from the Castle, sent word of his fidelity ; and 
the Earl Marshal, Athol, Caithness, and a hundred 
more, hurried to Dunbar with every trooper that they 
could raise. In four days the Queen found herself at 
the head of a small army of eight thousand men. 

On the other hand, the conspirators’ plans were dis- 
concerted hopelessly by the flight of the King. 
plexed, divided, uncertain what to do when the slight- 
est hesitation was ruin — they lost confidence in one 
another and in their cause. Had they held together, 
they could still have collected force enough to fight. 
The Western Highlands were at the devotion of Ar- 
gyle, and he at any time could command his own 
terms ; but Elizabeth’s behaviour in the preceding 
autumn had forever shaken Argyle s policy. The 
Queen, “ not venturing,” as she said herself, “ to have 
so many at once on her hands,” sent to say she vvmuld 
pardon the rebellion of the summer, and would receive 
into fav’'our all who had not been present at or been 
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concerned in the murder of Ritzio. “ They seeing 
now their liberty and restitution oifered them were 
content to leave those who were the occasion of their 
return, and took several appointments as they could.” ^ 
Glencairn joined Mary at Dunbar ; Rothes followed ; 
and then Argyle, the central pillar of the Protestant 
party. Three only of those who had been in England 
refused to desert their friends — the stainless, noble 
Murray, Kirkaldy of Grange, and the Laird of Patar» 
row. “ These, standing so much upon their honour and 
promise, would not leave the other without likelihood 
to do them good.” ^ 

Thus, within a week from her flight, Mary Stuart 
was able to return in triumph to Edinburgh, Mary stuart 
She had succeeded so entirely that she was Ed^burgh. 
already able to throw off the mask towards Dariiley. 
Sir James Melvdlle met her on the I’oad: she “la- 
mented to him the King’s folly and ingratitude ; ” and 
it was to no purpose that the old far-sighted diploma- 
tist warned her against indulging this new resentment 
the grudge never left her heart, ^ and she had made 
the object of it already feel the value of the promises 
with which she had wrought upon his weakness. “ The 
King spoke to me of the lords,” said Melville, “ and it 
appeared that he was troubled that he had deserted 
them, finding the Queen’s favour but cold.” ^ 

The conspirators, or “ the Lords of the new attempt- 
ate,” as they were called, made no effort to resist. 
Erskiiie threatened to fire on them from the Castle, and 
before the Queen reached Holyrood, Ruth- ragutof 
ven, Morton, Maitland, Lindsay, Faldonside, spiratois. 
even Knox, were gone their several ways, most of 

1 Randolph to Cecil, March 21. 2 ibid. 

8 Melville’s Memoirs. * Ibid. 

VOIj. VIII. 
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them making for the Border to take shelter with Bed- 
ford at Berwick. Murray, too, left Edinburgh with 
them, and intended to share their fortunes ; but Ruth- 
ven and Morton, generous as himself, wrote to beg 
him, “ as the rest had fallen off’, not to endanger him- 
self on their account, but to make his pei ce if he was 
able ; ” ^ and Murray, feeling that he would do more 
good for them and for his country hy remaining at 
home than by going with them into a second exile, re- 
turned to ins sister, and was received with seeming 
cordiality. 

Both well, whose estates had been forfeited for his 
share in the Arran conspiracy, was rewarded for his 
services hy “ all that had belonged to Lidington.” The 
unfortunate King, “ contemned and disesteeined of all,” 
was compelled to drain the cup of dishonour. He de- 
clared before the Council “ that he had never coun- 
selled, commanded, consented to, assisted, or approved ” 
the murder of Ritzio. His words were taken down in 
writing, and published at the market-cross of eveiy 
town in Scotland. The conspirators retorted with 
sending the Queen the bond wdiicli they had exacted 
from him, in which he claimed the deed as exclusively 
his own ; while the fugitives at Berwick addressed a 
clear, brief statement of the truth to the Governmer^ 
in England : 

MORTON AND RUTHVEN TO CECIL .2 

Benoick, March 27, 

“ The very truth is this : — the King having con- 
ceived a deadly hatred against David Ritzio, an Ital- 
ian, and some others, his accomplices, did a long time 
1 Randolph to Cecil, March 21; Scotch MSS. Rolls Home. 
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ago move unto his ally the Lord Ruthvcn that he 
might in no way endure the misbehaviour and offence 
of the foresaid David, and that he might be fortified by 
him and some others of the nobility to see the said Da- 
vid executed according to his demerits ; and after due 
deliberation, the said Lord Ruthven communicated 
this the King’s mind to the Earl of Morton, with 
whom, having deeply considered the justice of the 
King’s desires in respect of the manifold misbehaviours 
and misdeeds of the said David Ritzio, tending so man- 
ifestly to the great danger of the King’s and Queen’s 
Majesties and the whole estate of that realm and com- 
monweal — he not ceasing to abuse daily his great es- 
tate and credit to the subversion of religion and the 
justice of the realm, as is notoriously known to all 
Scotland, and more particularly to us — we, upon the 
considerations aforesaid, found good to follow the King’s 
determination anent the foresaid execution ; and for di- 
vers considerations we were moved to haste the same, 
considering the approaching Parliament, wherein de- 
termination was taken to have ruined the whole nobil- 
ity that then was banished ; whereupon we perceived 
to follow a subversion of religion within the realm, 
and consequently of the intelligence betwixt tlie two 
realms grounded upon the religion ; and to' the execu- 
tion of the said enterprise the most honest and the most 
worthy were easily induced to appi’ove and fortify the 
King’s deliberation. 

“ How be it, in action and manner of execution, 
more w'^as followed of the King’s advice, kindled by an 
extreme choler, than we minded to have done, 

“ This is the truth, whatever the King say now, and 
we are ready to stand by it and prove it,” 
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CHAPTER X. 

The murder of Ritzio had deranged Mary Stuart’s 
projects in Scotland, and had obliged her to postpone 
Increasing her intended restoration of Catholicism ; but 
Stuart hold on parties ill England was rather in- 
iniingiand. Q^eased than injured by the interruption of a 
policy which would have alarmed the moderate Prot- 
estants. The extreme Puritans still desired to see the 
succession decided in favour of the children of Lady 
Catherine Grey ; but their influence in the state had 
been steadily diminishing as the Marian horrors receded 
further into the distance. The majority of tlie peers, 
the country gentlemen, the lawyers and the judges, 
were in favour of the pretensions which were recom- 
mended at once by justice and by the solid interests 
of the realm. The union of the crowns of Scotland 
and England was the most serious desire of the wisest 
of Elizabeth’s statesmen, and the marriage of Mary 
Stuart wdtli Darnley had removed the prejudice which 
had attached before to her alien birth. 

The difficulty which had hitherto prevented lier 
recognition had been the persistency with which she 
identified herself with the party of revolution and 
Ultramontane fanaticism. The English people had 
no desire for a Puritan sovereign, but as little did 
they wish to see again the evil days of Bonner and 
Gardiner. Tliey were jealous of their national inde- 
pendence ; they had done once for all with the Pope, 
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and they would have no priesthoods, Catholic or Cal- 
vinist, to pry into their opinions or meddle with their 
personal liberty. For a creed they would he best con- 
tented with a something which would leave them in 
communion wuth Christendom, and preserve to them 
the form of superstition without the power of it. 

Had Elizabeth allowed herself to be swayed by the 
ultra-Protestants, Mary Stuart would have appealed to 
arms and would have found the weightiest portion of 
the nation on her side. Had the Queen of Scots’ pre- 
tensions been admitted, so long as her attitude to the 
Reformation was that of notorious and thorough-going 
hostility, she would have supplied a focus for disaffec- 
tion. A prudent and reasonable settlement would 
have been then made impossible ; and England sooner 
or later would have become the scene of a savage civil 
war like that which had lacerated France. 

Elizabeth, with the best of her advisers, expected that 
as she grew older Mary Stuart would consent to guar- 
antee the liberties which England essentially valued, 
and that bound by conditions ■w'hich need not have in- 
fringed her own liberty of creed, she could be accepted 
as the future Queen of the united island. It was with 
this view that the reversion of the crown had been 
held before Mary Stuart’s eyes coupled with the terms 
on which it might be hers, wdiile the Puritans had been 
forbidden to do anything w'hich might have driven her 
to the ultimatum of force. 

The intrigues with Spain, the Darnley marriage, 
and the attitude which the Queen of Scots had assumed 
in connexion w'ith it, had almost precipitated a crisis. 
Elizabeth had been driven in despair to throw herself 
on the fanaticism of the Congregation, to endorse the 
iemands of Knox that the Queen of Scots should ab- 
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jure her own religion, and afterwards to retreat from 
her position with ignominious and dishonourable eva- 
sions. Yet the perplexity of a sovereign whose chief 
duty at such a time was to prevent a civil war, de- 
serves or demands a lenient consideration. Had Eliz- 
abeth declared war in the interest of Murray and the 
Protestants, she would have saved her honour, but she 
wmuld have provoked a bloody insurrection; while it 
would have become more difficult than ever to recog- 
nize the Queen of Scots, more hopeless than ever to 
persuade her into moderation and good sense. If 
General Elizabeth’s conduct in its details had been 
alike unprincipled and unwise, tlie broader 
policy, bearings of her policy were intelligible and 
commendable ; her caprice and vacillation arose from 
her consciousness of the difficulties by which she was 
on every side surrounded. The Queen of Scots her- 
self had so far shown in favourable contrast with her 
sister of England : she had deceived her enemies, but 
she had never betrayed a friend. The greater sim- 
plicity of conduct, however, "was not wholly a virtue : 
it had been produced by the absence of all high and 
generous consideration. Ambition for herself and zeal 
for a creed which suited her habits, were motives of 
action which involved and required no inconsistencies. 
From the day on which she set foot in Scotland she 
had kept her eye on Elizabeth’s throne, and she had 
determined to restore Catholicism ; but her public 
schemes w^ere but mirrors in wffiich she could see the 
reflection of her own greatness, and her creed was but 
the form of conviction which least interfered with her 
self-indulgence : the passions which were blended with 
her policy made her incapable of the restraint which 
was necessary for her success ; while her French train-. 
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ing had taught her lessons of the pleasantness of pleas- 
ure, for which she was at any time capable of forget- 
ting every other consideration. Elizabeth forgot the 
woman in the Queen, and after her first mortification 
about Leicester preserved little of her sex but its ca- 
prices. Mary Stuart, when under the spell of an ab- 
sorbing inclination, could fling her crown into the dust 
and be woman all. 

Could she have submitted to the advice so consist- 
ently pressed upon her by Philip, Alva, Melville, 
Throgmorton, by every wise friend that she possessed, 
the impatience of the, English for a settlement Prospects of^ 
of the succession would have rendered her Scots, 
victory certain. She had only to avoid giving occasion 
for just complaint or suspicion, and the choice of the 
country notwithstanding her creed — or secretly per- 
haps in consequence of it — would have inevitably at 
no distant time have been determined in her favour. 
Elizabeth she knew to be more for her than against 
her. The Conservative weight of the country party 
would have far outbalanced the Puritanism of the 
large towns. 

But a recognition of her riglit to an eventual inher- 
itance was not at all the object of Mary Stuart’s am- 
bition ; nor in succeeding to the English throne did she 
intend to submit to trammels like those under which 
she had chafed in Scotland. She had spoken of herself 
not as the prospective but as the actual Queen of Eng- 
land ; ^ she had told the Lords who had followed her to 

1 “ That Queen the other day was in a naerchant’s house in Edinburgh 
where was a picture of the Queen’s Majesty; when some had said tlieir 
opinions liow like or unlike it was to the Queen’s Majesty of England, 
‘ No,’ said she, ‘ it is not like, for I am Queen of England.’ These high 
words, together with the rest of her doings and meanings towards , this 
realm, I refer to others to consider.” — Bedford to Leicester, February 14, 
A&QQ '. Pupydan Mas. Ca)td>7'idge. 


Dumfries that she would lead them to tlie gates of 
London; she would not wait; she would make no 
compromise; she would wrench the sceptre out of 
Elizabeth’s hands with a Catholic array at her back as 
the first step of a Catholic revolution. Even here — 
so far had fortune favoured her — she might have suc- 
ceeded could she but have kept Scotland united ; could 
she but have availed herself skilfully of the exaspera- 
tion of the Lords of the Congregation when they found 
themselves betrayed and deserted ; could she have re- 
mained on good terms with her husband and his father^ 
and kept the friends of the House of Lennox in both 
countries true to her cause. That opportunity she had 
allowed to escape. It remained to be seen whether 
she had learnt prudence from the catastrophe from 
which she had so narrowly escaped ; whether she 
would now abandon her more dangerous courses, and 
fall back on moderation ; or whether, if she persisted in 
trying the more venturous game, she could bring her- 
self to forego the indulgence of those personal inclina- 
tions and antipathies wdiich had caused the tragedy 
at Holyrood. If she could forget her injuries ; if she 
could renounce w'ith Ritzio’s life her desire to revenge 
his murder ; if she avoided giving open scandal to the 
Catholic friends of Darnley and his mother, her pros- 
pects of an heir would more than reestablish her in 
the vantage-ground from which she had been momen- 
tarily shaken. 

Elizabeth, either tln’ongh fear or policy, seemed as 
anxious as ever to disconnect herself from the Congre- 
gation. The English Government had been informed 
a month beforehand of the formation of the plot ; they 
had allowed it to be cai’ried into execution without re- 
monstrance ; but when the thing was done and Mur* 
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ray was restored, the Queen made haste to clear her- 
self of the suspicion of having favoured it. Sir Robert 
Melville was residing in London, and was occupied 
notoriously in gaining friends for the Scotch succession. 
Elizabeth sent for him, and when it was too late to 
save Ritzio she revealed to him the secret information 
which had been supplied by Randolph ; nay, in one of 
the many moods into which she drifted in her perplex- 
ities, she even spoke of Argyle and Murray as “ rebels 
pretending reformation of religion.” There were too 
many persons in England and Scotland who were in- 
terested in dividing the Protestant noblemen from the 
English court. The Queen’s words were carried 
round, to rend still further what remained of the old 
alliance ; and Randolph, discredited on all sides, could 
but protest to Cecil against the enormous mischief 
which Elizabeth’s want of caution was producing.^ 

It appeared as if the Queen had veered round once 
more and was again throwing herself wholly into Mary 
Stuart’s interests. She replied to the letter which the 
Queen of Scots addressed to her from Dun- 
bar by sending Melville to Scotland with as- 
surances of sympathy and help ; she wrote to Stuart's side. 
Darnley advising him to please the Queen of Scots 
in all things,” and telling him that she would take it as 
an injury to herself if he offended her again ; she ad- 
vised Murray “ to be faithful to the Queen his sover- 
eign” under pain of her own displeasure.^ As to the 
second set of fugitives who had taken shelter in Eng- 
land — Morton, Ruthven, and the rest — she told 
Bedford that she would neither acquit nor condemn 

1 Randolph to Cecil, June 17. The letter is addressed significantly “ To 
Mr. Secretary’s self, and only for himself.” — Burleigh Papers, Vol. I. 

s Sir R. Melville to Elizabeth, April 1: Scotch MSS. Bolls Home. 
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himself to fly into the Highlands. One of the three 
gentlemen was executed; but the Queen while she 
used his information repaid his baseness with deserved 
scorn. The bond which he had signed was under her 
eyes; and the stories which he had told against her 
were brought forward by the Lords in their own justi- 
fication. While distrust and fear and suspicion divided 
home from home and friend from friend, the contempt 
and hate of all alike was centred on the unhappy cai- 
tiff’ who had betrayed both parties in turn ; and Darn- 
ley, who was so lately dreaming of himself as sovereign 
of England and Scotland, was left to wander alone 
about the country as if the curse of Cain was clinging 
to him.^ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest of in- 
conveniences from her exaggerated demonstrations of 
friendliness. The Queen of Scots, taking her at her 
Eiizahethis word, demanded that Morton and Ruthven 


suriiemler 
.the fugitive 
"Lordfl. 


or at least should not be permitted to remain 
in England. Elizabeth would *have consented if she 
had dared, but Argyle and Murray identified their • 
cause with that of their friends. Murray was so anx- 
ious that they should do well that “ he wished himself 
banished for them to have them as they were.” 
Though they had generously begged him to run no 
risks in their interest, he had told his sister “ that they 
had incmTed their present danger only on his ac- 
count ; ” while Argyle sent word to Elizabeth that if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands lie would 


1 “He is neither accompanied nor looked upon by any nobleman ; at- 
tended by certain of his own servants and six or eiglit of Jiis guard, he is at 
liberty to do or go what or where he will.” — -Kandolph to Cecil, April 25; 
Scotch MISS. Ealis Bouse. 
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|oin Shan O’Neil.^ Vainly Elizabeth straggled to ex- 
tricate herself from her dilemma ; resent- May. 
inent was still pursuing her for her treachery thmitonsto 
in the past autumn. She dared not shelter o’Neu. 
the conspirators, for the Queen of Scots would no 
longer believe her fair speeches, and De Silva was 
w'atching her with keen and jealous eyes ; ” she dared 
not surrender or expel them lest the last Englishman 
in Ireland should be flung into the sea. She could but 
shuffle and equivocate in a manner which had become 
too characteristic. Ruthveu was beyond the reach of 
human vengeance : he had risen from his sick bed to 
enact his part in Holyrood ; he had sunk back upon it 
to die. To Morton she sent an order, a copy of which 
could be shoAvn to the Queen of Scots, to leave the 
country ; but slie sent with it a private hint that Eng- 
land was wide, and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be found.® Argyle she 
tried to soothe and work upon, and she directed Ran- 
dolph to “ deal with him.” She understood, she said, 
“ that there was a diminution of his good -wdll towards 
, her service, and specially in the matter of Ireland,” 
and that “ he alleged a lack of her favour in time of 
his need.” “ She had been right sorry for the trouble 
both of him and his friends ; she had done all that in 
honour she could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of 
Murray’s preservation but open hostility ; she trusted 
therefore that he would alter his mind and withdraw 

1 Eandolpli to Cecil, May 13 and May 23: Scoich MSS. Soils Hmise. 

2 “ Con toclas las promesas y demostraciones qne esta Reyna ha hecho a 
la de Escocia al presente de la proraeter ayuda y serle amigay no conaentir 
eatos ultimos conspiradores en su Reyno, como oygo estan en Newcastle.” 
De Silva to Philip, May 18 : dfS. filM/iaMcas, 
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them till slie was more fully informed of their conduct, 
and that for the present they might remain under his 
protection ; ^ but she insisted that they must move to a 
distance from the frontier, and Melville was allowed to 
promise Mary Stuart “ that they should meet with 
nothing but rigour.” 

De Silva informed Philip that the teiTor of the scene 
through which she had passed had destroyed the hope 
which the Queen of Scots had entertained of combin- 
ing her subjects against the Queen of England. “ She 
had found them a people fierce, strange, and changea- 
ble ; she could trust none of thera;^ and she had 
therefore responded graciously to the tone w^hich Eliza- 
beth assumed towards her.” In an autograph letter 
of passionate gratitude Mary Stuart placed herself as 
it were under her sister’s protection ; she told her that 
in tracing tlie history of the late conspiracy she had 
found that the Lords had intended to imprison her for 
life, and if England or France came to her assistance 
they had meant takill her; she implored Elizabeth to 
shut her ears to me calumnies which they would spread 
against her, and with engaging frankness she begged 
that the past might be forgotten ; she had experienced 
too deeply the ingratitude of those by whom she was 
surrounded to allow herself to be tempted any more 
into dangerous enterprises ; for her own part she was 
resolved never to give offence to her good sister again ; 
nothing should be wanting to restore the happy rela- 
tions which had once existed between them ; and 
should she recover safely from her confinement, she 
hoped that in the summer Elizabeth would make a prog- 
ress to the north, and that at last she might have an 

1 Elizabeth to Bedford, April 2; Scotdi MSS. Bolls Bouse, 

s De Silva to Philip: JfiS. /Sijnanccw. 
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opportunity of thanking her in person for her kindness 
and forbearance.^ 

This letter was sent by the hands of a certain 
Thornton, a confidential agent of Mary Stuart, who 
had been employed on messages to Rome. “ A very 
evil and naughty person, whom I pray you not to be- 
lieve,” was Bedford’s credential for him in a letter of 
the 1st of April to Cecil. He was on his way to Rome 
again on this present occasion. The public in Scotland 
supposed that he was sent to consult the Pope on the 
possibility of divorcing Darnley ; and it is remarkable 
that the Queen of Scots at the close of her own letter 
desired Elizabeth to give credit to him on some secret 
matter which he would communicate to her. She per- 
haps hoped that Elizabeth would now assist her in the 
dissolution of a marriage which she had been so anxious 
to prevent. 

It was not till her return to Edinburgh tliat the 
whole circumstances became known to her which pre- 
ceded the murder ; and whether she had lost in* 
Ritzio a favoured lover, or whether the charge against 
^ her had been invented by Darnley to heat the blood 
of his kindred, in either case his offence against the 
Queen was irreparable and deadly, and every fresh act 
of baseness into which he plunged increased the loath- 
ing with which she regarded him. The poor creature 
laboured to earn his pardon by denouncing accomplice 
after accomplice. Maitland’s complicity was namiey bo- 
unsuspected till it was revealed by Darnley. names*of tho 
He gave up the names of three other gentle- 
men “ whom only he and no man else knew to be 
privy.” ^ Maitland’s lands were seized, and he had 

r The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth, April 4: Scotch MSS. Printed bf 
Labanoff, Vol. TIL p. 300. 

® Randolph to Cecil, April 2: Scotch MSS. JtoSs Home, 
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himself to % into the Highlands. One of tlie three 
gentlemen was executed; but the Queen while she 
used liis information repaid his baseness with deserved 
scorn. The bond which he had signed was under her 
eyes; and the stories which he had told against her 
were brought forward by the Lords in their own justi- 
fication. While distrust and fear and suspicion divided 
home from home and friend from friend, the contempt 
and hate of all alike was centred on the unhappy cai- 
tiff who had betrayed both parties in turn ; and Darn- 
ley, who was so lately dreaming of himself as sovereign 
of England and Scotland, w'as left to wander alone 
about the country as if the curse of Cain was clinging 
to hini.^ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest of in- 
conveniences from her exaggerated demonstrations of 
friendliness. The Queen of Scots, taking her at her 
EUMbethis word, demanded that Morton and Ruthven 
jurrendec'’ should be either surrendered into her hands 
’Lorosf*^*^* or at least should not be permitted to remain 
in England. Elizabeth would "have consented if she 
had dared, but Argyle and Murray identified their 
cause with that of their friends. Murray was so anx- 
ious that they should do well that “ he wdshed himself 
banished for them to have them as they were.” 
Though they had generously begged him to run no 
risks in their interest, he had told his sister “ that they 
had incurred their present danger only on his ac- 
count ; ” while Argyle sent word to Elizabeth that if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands he would 

1 “ He is neither accompanied nor looked upon bv any nobleman ; at- 
tended by certain of his own servants and six or eight of his guard, lie is at 
liberty to do or go what or where he will." — llandolph to Cecil, April 25: 
Scotch Mi^S. Molls Bouse. 
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Join Shan O’Neil.^ Vainly Elizabeth struggled to ex- 
tricate herself from her dilemma ; resent- May. 
inent was still pursuincr her for her treachery threatens to 

. ■ , , , , , ,1 Join Shan 

in the past autumn. She dared not shelter o-Neii. 
the conspirators, for the Queen of Scots would no 
longer believe her fair speeches, and De Silva was 
watching her with keen and jealous eyes j ” ^ she dared 
not surrender or expel them lest the last Englishman 
in Ireland should be flung into the sea. She could but 
shutfle and equivocate in a manner which had become 
too characteristic. Ruthven was beyond the reach of 
human vengeance : he had risen from his sick bed to 
enact his part in Holyrood ; he had sunk back upon it 
to die. To Morton she sent an order, a copy of which 
could be shown to the Queen of Scots, to leave the 
country ; but she sent with it a private hint that Eng- 
land was wide, and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be found.^ Argyle she 
tried to soothe and work upon, and she directed Kan- 
dolph to “ deal with him.” She understood, she said, 
“that there was a dinsinution of his good will towards 
, her service, and specially in the matter of Ireland,” 
and that “ he alleged a lack of her favour in time of 
his need.” “ She had been right sorry for the trouble 
both of him and his friends ; she had done all that in 
honour she could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of 
Murray’s preservation but open hostility ; she trusted 
therefore that he would alter his mind and withdraw 

1 Eandolph to Cecil, May 13 and May 23: Scotch MSS. Rolls Hmse. 

2 “ Con toclas las promesas y demostraciones que esta Tteyna ha hecho 4 
la de Escocia al preseiite de la proineter ayuda y serle amiga y no consentir 
estos ultimos conspiradorcs en su Eeyno, como oygo estan en Newcastle.” 
De Silva to Philip, May 18 : MS. Simancas. 

8 Morton to Cecil, May IG; Leicester to Cecil, July 11: Scotch MSS. 


himself to fly into the Highlands. One of the three 
gentlemen was executed; but the Queen while she 
used his information repaid his baseness with deserved 
scorn. The bond which he had signed was under lier 
eyes ; and the stories which he had told against her 
were brought forward by the Lords in their own justi- 
fication. While distrust and fear and suspicion divided 
home from home and friend from friend, the contempt 
and hate of all alike was centred on the unhappy cai- 
tiff who had betrayed both parties in turn ; and Darn- 
ley, who was so lately: dreaming of himself as sovereign 
of England and Scotland, was left to wander alone 
about the country as if the curse of Cain was clinging 
to him.^ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest of in- 
conveniences from her exaggerated demonstrations of 
friendliness. The Queen of Scots, taking her at her 
Elizabeth is woixl, demanded that Morton and Ruthven 
surreTder** should be either surrendered into her hands 
or at least should not be permitted to remain 
in England. Elizabeth would *have consented if she 
had dared, but Argyle and Murray identified their 
cause with that of their friends. Murray was so anx- 
ious that they should do well that “ he wished himself 
banished for them to have them as they were.” 
Though they had generously begged him to run no 
risks in their interest, he had told llis sister “ that they 
had incurred their present danger only on liis ac- 
count;” while Argyle sent word to Elizabeth that if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands he would 

1 “lie is neither accompanied nor looked upon l)y any nobleman,- at- 
tended by certain of his oivn servants and six or eight of his guard, he is at 
liberty to do or go what or where he will.” — Eandoiph to Cecil, April 25: 
Scotch M 88, Molls House. 
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join Shan O’Neil.^ Vainly Elizabeth struggled to ex- 
tricate herself from her dilemma ; resent- May. 
ment 'vvas still pursuinjEC her for her treachery thi°eateuato 
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in the past autumn. She dared not shelter o’Neii. 
the conspirators, for the Queen of Scots would no 
longer believe her fair speeches, and De Silva was 
watching her wdth keen and jealous eyes ; ” ^ she dared 
not surrender or expel them lest the last Englishman 
in Ireland should be flung into the sea. She could but 
shuffle and equivocate in a manner which liad become 
too characteristic. Ruthven was beyond the reach of 
human vengeance : he had risen from his sick bed to 
enact his part in Holyrood ; he had sunk back upon it 
to die. To Morton she sent an order, a copy of which 
could be shown to the Queen of Scots, to leave the 
country ; but she sent with it a private hint that Eng- 
land was wide, and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be found.^ Argyle she 
tried to soothe and work upon, and she directed Ran- 
dolph to “ deal with him.” She understood, she said, 
“ that there was a dlntinution of his good will towards 
her service, and specially in the matter of Ireland,” 
and that “ he alleged a lack of her favour in time of 
his need.” “ She had been right sorry for the trouble 
both of him and his friends j she had done all that in 
honour she could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of 
Murray’s preservation but open hostility ; she trusted 
therefore that he would alter his mind and withdraw 

1 Eandolpli to Cecil, May 13 and May 23: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

2 “ Con todas las promesas y demostraciones que esta Rc^ma ha faecho a 
la de Escocia al presentc de la promcter ayuda y serle amigay no consentis 
esto.s ultimoa conspiradores en su Keyno, coma oygo cstan en Newca.stle.” 
De Silva to Philip, May 18 : MS. Simancas. 

8 Morton to Cecil, May 16; Leicester to Cecil, July 11: /Scotc7t MSS. 
Rolls Home. ^ 
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Mm from tlie favouring of that principal rebel, being 
8V7orn cruel adversary to the state of all true religion.” 

If possible, Randolph was to move Argyle by reasoning 
and remonstrance ; if he failed, “ sooner than O’Neil 
should receive any aid from tlience, she would be con^ 
tent to have some portion of money bestowed secretly 
by way of I’eward to the hindrance of it.” And yet, 
she said — her thrifty nature coming up again — the 
money was not to be promised if . the Earl could be 
prevailed on otherwise ; “ of the matter of money she 
rather made mention as of a thing for Randolph to 
think upon until he heard farther from her, than that 
he should deal with any person therein.” ^ 

But Elizabeth was not to escape so easily, and Ar- 
gyle’s resentment had reached a heat which a more 
open hand than Elizabeth’s would have failed to cool. 
Murray was read}’- to forget his own wu’ongs, but 
Argyle would not forget them for him, and would not 
forget his other friends. “ If the Queen of England,” 

^ ^ the proud M‘CalIum"More .replied, “would 
interfere in behalf of the banished Lords, and 
would undertake that in Scotland there slimdd be no - 
change of religion,” he on his part “•■would become 
O’Neil’s enemy and hinder what he 'could the prac- 
tices between the Queen his sovereign and the Pa- 
pists of England.” 2 But Elizabeth must accept his 
terms ; it was a matter with which money in whatever 
quantity had nothing to do. The practices -with the 
.English Catholics had bbgun again, or rather, in spite 
of Mary Stuart’s promises to abstain from such trans- 
actions for the future, they had never ceased ; and a 

1 Elizabeth to Randolph,- May 23 ; Scotch MSS. Rolls Bimse, anH latiB- 
. dome MSS. 9 

s Randolph to Cecil, June 18; 8<x>toh MSS. Rolls Rouse, 
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curious discovery was about to be made in connexion 
with tbem. A report had been sent by Murray to 
Cecil that there was an Englishman about the court at 
Holyrood who was supposed to have come there on no 
good errand ; he was one of the Eokebies of Yorkshire, 
and was closely connected with the great Catliolic fam- 
ilies there. But Cecil it seems knew more of Rokeby’s 
doings than Murray knew. He had gone across the 
Border to be out of the way of the bailiffs ; and Cecil, 
who suspected that Mary Stuart was still playing her 
dd game, and had before been well acquainted with 
Rokeby, sent him word “ that he might purchase par- 
don and help if he would use his acquaintance in Scot- 
land to the contentation of the Queen’s Majesty,” in 
other words if he would do service as a spy. Rokeby, 
who wanted money and had probably no honour to 
lose, made little objection. His brother-in-law, Las- 
celies, who was one of Mary Stuart’s stanchest friends 
and correspondents, gave him letters of introduction, 
and with these he hastened to Edinburgh and was in- 
troduced by Sir James Melville to the Queen. 

In a letter to Cecil he thus describes his recep- 
tion : — 

“ In the evening, after ten o’clock, I was sent for in 
secret manner, and being carried into a little ^ ^py 
closet in Edinburgh Castle the Queen came ftuYrt’B 
to me ; and so doing the duty belonging to a 
prince I did offer my service, and with great courtesy 
she did receive me, and said I should be very welcome 
to her, and so began to ask me many questions of news 
from the court of England, and of the Queen, and of 
the Lord Robert. I could say but little ; so being 
very late she said she would next day confer with me 
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in otlier causes, and willed me take ease for the 
night. 

“ The next night after I was sent for again, and was 
brought to the same place, where the Queen came to 
me, she sitting down on a little cotfer without a cush- 
ion and I kneeling beside. She began to talk of her 
father, Lascelles, and how much she was beholden to 
him, and how she trusted to find many 
frieSdsL frieiids in England whensoever time did 

England. sei’ve ; and did name Mr. Stanley, Herbert, 

and Dacres, from whom she had received letters, and 
by means she did make account to win friendship of 
many of the nobility — as the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earls of Derby, Shrewsbury, Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland. She had better hopes of 
them for that she thought them all to be of the old 
religion, which she meant to restore again with all ex- 
pedition, and thereby win the hearts of the common 
people. Besides this she practised to have two of the 
worshipful of every shire of England, and such as were 
of her religion to be made her friends, and sought of 
me to know the names of such as were meet for that 
purpose. I answei’ed and said I had little acquaint- 
ance in any shire of England but only Yorkshire, and 
there were great plenty of Papists. She told me she 
had written a number of letters to Christopher Las- 
celles with blank superscriptions ; and he to direct 
them to such as he thought meet for that purpose. 
She told me she had received friendly letters from di- 
verse, naming Sir Thomas Stanley and one Herbert, 
and Dacres with the crooked back — thus meaning 
that after she had friended herself in every shire in 
England wdth some of the worshipful or of the best 
countenance of the country, she meant to cause wars 
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to be stirred in Ireland, wliereby England might be 
kept occupied ; then she would have an army in readi- 
ness, and herself with her army to enter England — 
and the day that she should enter, her title to be read 
and she proclaimed Queen. And for the better furni- 
ture of this purpose she had before travailed with Spain, 
with France, and with the Pope for aid ; and had re- 
ceived fair promises with some money from the Pope 
and more looked for.” ^ 

Such a revelation as this might have satisfied Eliza- 
beth that it was but waste of labour to attempt any 
more to return to cordiality and confidence with 
the Queen of Scots ; yet either from timidity, or be- 
cause she would not part with the hope that Mary 
Stuart might eventually shake off her dreams, and 
qualify herself for the succession by prudence and good 
sense, she would not submit to the conditions on which 
Argyle offered to remain her friend. She could not 
conceal that she was aware of Mary Stuart’s intrigues 
with her subjects ; but she chose to content herself 
with reading her a lecture as excellent as it was use- 
less on the evil of her ways. Messengers were passing 
and repassing continually between the court at Holy- 
rood and Shan O’Neil. Other and more sincere Eng- 
lish Catholics than Rokeby were coming day after day 
to Holyrood to offer their swords and to be admitted 
to confidence. Elizabeth in the middle of June sent 
Sir Henry Killigrew to remonstrate, and “to demand 
such present answer as should seem satisfactory,”^ 

1 Christopher Rokehy to Cecil, June 1566: HatJiM MSS. Piinted ia 
the Burleigh Paj^ers, Vol. I. 

3 Instructions to Sir H. Killigrew, sent to the (^ueen of Scots, June 15. 
Cecil’s hand: Scotch MSS. Rolls Mouse. 
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while to his public instructions she added a private 2et» 

ter of her own. . u t 

“ Madam,” she wrote to the Queen of bcots, 1 am 
Elizabeth informed that open rebels against my author- 
^monstrates receiving countenance and lavour 

from yourself and your councillors. The 
news, madam, I must teU you with your-pardon do 
much displease us. Remove these briars, I pray you, 
lest some thorn prick the hand of those who are to 
blame in this. Such matters hurt to the quick.^ it is 
not by such ways as these that you will attain the 
object of your wishes. These he the hyepaths which 
those follow who fear the open road. I say not this 
for any dread I feel of harm that you may do me. 
My trust is in Him who governs all things by His jus- 
tice, and with this hiith I know no alarm. The stone 
recoils often on the head of the thrower, and you will 
hurt yourself — you have already hurt yourself — more 
than you can hurt me. Your actions towards me are 
as full of venom as your words of honey. I have hut 
to tell my subjects what you are, and I well know the 
opinion which they will form of you. Judge you of 
your own prudence — you can better understand these 
things than I can write them. Assure me under your 
own hand of your good meaning, that I may satisfy 
those who are more inclined than I am to doubt you. 
If you are amusing yourself at my expense, do not 
think so poorly of me that I will sutler such wrong 
without avenging it. Remember, my dear sister, that 
if you desire my affection you must learn to deserve 
it.”i ■ 


Essentially Elizabeth was acting with the truest re- 
J Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, June 13: Scotch MBS- Eolh Hotm. 
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gard for the Queen of Scots’ interests, and was in fact 
behaving with extraordinary forbearance. It was un- 
fortunate that petty accidents should have so perpetu- 
ally given her rival a temporary advantage and an ex- 
cuse for believing herself tlie injured party. Among 
the Catholics of whose presence at her court Sir H. 
Killigrew was instructed to complain, the spy of Cecil 
had been especially named. Already the Queen of 
Scots had been vrarned to. beware how she trusted 
Rokeby ; and at once, with an affected anxiety to meet 
Elizabeth’s wishes, she ordered his aiTest and the seiz- 
ure of his papers. Cecil’s letters to him were dis- 
covered in his correspondence, and the evidence of the 
underplot was too plain to permit Elizabeth to return 
upon so doubtful a ground.^ 

These, however, and all subsidiary questions were soon 
merged in the great event of the Summer. On the 
19th of June, in Edinburgh Castle, between nine and 
ten in the morning w^as born James Stuart, Birth, of 

1 . . . . , James 

heir presumptive to the united crowns ot stuart. 
England and Scotland. Better worth to Mary Stuart’s 
ambition was this child than all the legions of Spain 
and all the money of the Vatican ; the cradle in 
which he lay, to the* fevered and anxious glance of 
English politicians, was as a Pharos behind which lay 
the calm waters of an undisturbed succession and the 
perpetual union of the too long divided realms. Here, 
if the occasion was rightly used, lay the cure for a 
thousand evils ; where all differences might be forge t- 
ten, all feuds be laid at rest, and the political fortunes 
of Great Britain be started afresh on a new'er and 
brighter career. 

Scarcely even in her better mind could the birth of 
1 Killigrow to Cecil, July 4: Scotch M8S, Eolls House. 
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tbe Prince of Scotland be less than a mortification to 
Elizabeth — knowing, as she could not fail to know, 
the effect which it would produce upon her subjects. 
Parliament was to have met in the spring, and she 
had attempted to force herself into a resolution upon 
her own marriage, which would enable her to encoun- 
ter the House of Commons. In the middle of Feb- 
ruary she believed that she had made up her mind to 
the Archduke. Sir Richard Saekville had been se- 
lected as a commissioner to arrange preliminaries at 
Vienna,* and she had gone so far as to arrange in de- 
tail the conditions on which her intended husband was 
to reside in England. 

“ I do understand this to be the state of his [Sack- 
ville’s] despatch,” wrote Sir N. Throgmorton to 
Leicester.^ “ Her Majesty will tolerate the public 
contract for the exercise of the Archduke’s Roman 
religion, so as he wull promise secretly to her Majesty 
The Arch- the said religion hereafter. She doth 

lekester further say that if the archduke will come 
once more, England, she promiseth to marry him un- 
less there be some apparent impediment. She maketh 
the greatest difficulty to accord unto him some large 
provision to entertain him at her^and the realm’s cost 
as he demandetli.” 

So far had her purpose advanced — even to a hag- 
gling over the terms of maintenance; yet at the last 
moment, the thought of losing Leicester forever be- 
came unbearable. He was absent from the court, and 
Elizabeth determined to see him once more before the 
fatal step was taken. 

“ After this was written,” Throgmorton concluded, 

A February, 1566, endorsed in Leicester’s hand — “A very considerable 
kttar." -^- Pepysian MSS. Magdalen Colleffe, Cambridffe. 
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“ I did understand her Majesty had deferred the sign- 
ing of Sackville’s despatch, until your Lordship’s com- 
ing.” 

Cecil at the same time wrote to inform Leicester of 
the Queen’s resolution; and either the Earl believed 
that it was his policy to appear to consent, or else if 
he may be credited with any interval of patriotism, he 
was ready for the moment to forget his own ambition 
in the interest of England.^ 

As, however, it had been Mary Stuart’s first success 
after her marriage with Darnley which had driven 
Elizabeth towards a sacrifice which she abhoired ; so 
Ritzio’s murder, the return of Murray and his friends, 
and the recovered vitality of the Protestants in Scot- 
land gave her again a respite. As Mary Stuart’s 
power to hurt her grew fainter, the Archduke once 
more ceased to appear indispensable*; and when Leices- 
ter came back to the court Sackville’s mission was 
again put off. Again the Queen began to nourish 
convulsive hopes that she could marry her favourite 

1 “ I heartily thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your gentle and friendlj’ letter, 
•wherein I perceive how far her Majesty hath resolved touching the matter 
she dealt in on my coming away. I pray God her Highness may so ijro- 
ceed therein as may bring j^ut contentation to herself and comfort to ail 
that be hers. Surely there can be nothing that shall so well settle her in 
good estate as that way — I mean her mara age — whensoever it shall 
please God to put her iu mind to like and to conclude. I know lier Majesty 
hath heard enough thereof, and 1 wish to God she did hear tliat more tliat 
here abroad is wished and prayed for. Good will it doth move in many, 
and truly it may easily appear necessity doth require of all. We iiear 
ourselves much also when we be there, but methinks it is good .somefimes 
that some that be tliere should be abroad, for that is sooner believed tliat is 
seen tlian heard; and in hope, Mr. Secretary, that her Majesty will now 
earnestly intend that wliich she hath of long time not yet minded, and 
delay no longer her time, which cannot he won again for any gift, I will 
leave that with trust of happiest success, for that God hath left it the only 
means to redeem us in this world.” — Leicester to Cecil, February 20, 1506 *, 
Eliz., Vol. XXXIX,, ifoMss. 
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after all. Again Cecil had to interfere with a table 
of damning contrasts between the respective merits of 
the Austrian Prince and the English Earl ; ^ and 


1 Dis Matrimonio Regin.® Angujs era extero Principe. 

April, 1566. 

Eeasons to move the Queou to accept | Eeasons against the Karl of 

Charles. 

_ ( his birth, 

^ I his alliance. 

1. “She shall not diminish the 
honour of. a prince to match -with a 
prince. 

2. “ When she shall receive mes- 
sages from kings, her husband shall 
have of himself by birth and counte- 
nances to receive them. 

3. “ Whatsoever he shall bring to 
the realm he shall spend it here in 
the realm. 


L “Nothing is increased by mar- 
riage of him, either in riches, esti- 
mation, or power. 

2. “ It will be thought that the 
slanderous speeches of the Queen 
with the Earl have been true. 

3. “ He shall study nothing hut to 
enhance his own particular friends 
to wealth, to oiBce, to lands, and to 
offend others — 

Sir H. Sidney. Leighton. 

Earl Warwick. Christmas. 

Sir James Crofts. Middleton. 

Henry Dudley. Middlemore. 

John Dudley. Colshil|. 

Foster. Wiseman. 

Sir F. Jobson. Killigrew. 

Appleyard. Molyneux. 

Horsey. 

4. “ He shall have no regard to ' 4. “ He is infamed by the death 

any person but to please the Queen, of his wife. 

5. “ He shall have no opportunity 5. “ He is far in debt, 
nor occasion to tempt him to seek 
the crown after the Queen, because 
he is a stranger, and hath no friends 
n the realm to assist him. 

6. “By marriage with him the 
Queen shall liave the friendship of 
King Philip, which is necessaiy, 
considering the likelihood of falling 
out with France. 

7. “No'Priuce of England ever reniained without good amity of the 
House of Burgundy, and no prince ever had less alliance than the Queea 
af England hath, nor any prince ever had more cause to have frieudshig 
and power to assist her estate. 


6. “ He is like to prove unkind, or 
jealous of the Queen’s Majesty. 
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again, when remonstrance seemed to fail, the pale 
shadow of Amy Robsart was called up out of the 
tomb, and waved the lovers once more asunder.^ 

Thus the season passed on ; summer came, and 
James’s birth found Elizabetli as far from marriage as 
ever ; Parliament had been once more postponed, but 
the public service could be conducted no longer with- 
out a subsidy, and a meeting at Michaelmas was inev- 
itable. 

Scarcely was Mary Stuart delivered and the child’s 
sex made known, than Sir James Melville was in the 
saddle. The night of the 19th he slept at Berwick ; 
on the evening of the 22d he rode into London. A 
grand party was going forward at Greenwich : the 
Queen was in full force and spirit, and the court in 
its summer splendour. A messenger glided Sir.Ta«ies 
through the crowd and spoke to Cecil ; Cecil announces 
whispered to his mistress, and Elizabeth flung James! ^ 
herself into a seat, dropped her head upon, her hand, 
and exclaimed, “ The Queen of Scots is the mother 
of a fair son, and I am but a barren stock.” Bitter 
words ! — how bitter those only knew who had watched 
her in the seven years’ struggle between passion and 
duty. 

She could have borne it better pei'baps had her own 
scheme been carried out for a more complete self-sac- 

8. “ The Trench King will keep Calais agJiinst his pact. 

9. “ The Queen of Scots pretendeth title to the crown qf England, and 
so did never foreign prince since the Conquest. 

10. “ The Pope also, and all his parties, are watching adversaries to this 
crown.” — Buric‘igh Papers, Vol. I. p. 441. 

1 It was probably at this time Appleyard made his confession that “ ho 
had covered his sister’s murder,” and that Sir Thomas Blount was secretly 
examined hj' the Council. Thereds little room for doubt that the menace 
of exposure was the instrument made use of to prevent Elizabeth from 
ruining herself. — (See cap. ,4. 
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rifice, and had Leicester been the father of the future 
Icing. Then at least she would have seen her darling 
honoured and great ; then she would have felt secure 
of her rival’s loyalty and of the triumph of those great 
principles of English freedom for which she had fought 
her long, and as it now seemed, her losing battle. 
The Queen of Scots had challenged her crown, in- 
trigued with her subjects, slighted her councils, and 
defied her menaces, and this was the result. 

But Elizabeth had been apprenticed in self-control. 
By morning she had overcome her agitation and was 
able to give Melville an audience. 

The ambassador entered her presence radiant with 
triumph. The Queen affected, perhaps she forced her- 
self to feel, an interest in his news, and she allowed 
him to jest upon the difficulty with which the prince 
had been brought into the world. “ I told her,” he 
reported afterwards,^ “that the Queen of Scots had 
dearly bought her child, being so sore handled that slie 
•wished she had never been married. This I said by 
the way to give her a scare from marriage and from 
Charles of Austria.” Elizabeth smiled painfully and 
spoke as graciously as she could, though Melville be- 
lieved that at heart she was burning with envy and dis- 
appointment, The trial was doubtless frigh|fa], and the 
struggle to brave it may have been but half successful ; 
yet when he pressed her to delay the recognition no 
longer, she seemed to feel that she could imt refuse, 
and she promised to take the opinion of the lawyers 
without farther hesitation. So great indeed had been 
the disappointment of English statesmen at the last 
trifling ■v\uth the Archduke, that they had abandoned 
hope. The Scottish Prince w'as the sole object of their 
1 Melville’s ilfeOToeVs. 
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interest, ail d all tlie motives which before had recom- 
mended Mary Stuart were working with irresistible 
force. Whatever might be the Queen’s personal re- 
luctance, Melville was able to feel that it 
would avail little ; the cause of his mistress, uirparty'*of 
if her game was now played with tolerable 
skill, was virtually won. Norfolk declared 
for her, Pembroke declared for her, no longer caring 
to conceal their feelings ; even Leicester, now that his 
own chances were over, became “ The Queen of 
Scots’ avowed friend,” and pressed her claims upon 
Elizabeth, “alleging that to acknowledge them would 
be her greatest security, and that Cecil would undo 
all.” ^ All that Melville found necessary was to give 
his mistress a few slight warnings and cautions. 

Her recognition as second person he knew that she 
regarded as but a step to the dethronement of Eliza- 
beth; nor did he advise her to abandon her ambition. 
He did not wish her to slacken her correspondence 
with the Catholics ; she need not cease “ to entertain 
O’Neil; ” but he required her only to be prudent and 
secret. “ Seeing the great mark her Majesty shot at, 
she should be careful and circumspect, that her desires 
being so near to be obtained should not be overthrown 
for lack of management.” ^ 

Schooled for once by advice, Mary Stuart wrote 
from her sick bed to Melville’s brother Nobert. The 
letter appeared to be meant only for himself, but it 
w’as designed to be shown among the Protestant nobil- 
ity of England. She declared in it that she meant 
nothing but toleration in religion, nothing but good in 
all ways ; she protested that she had no concealed de- 
signs, no unavowed wishes ; her highest ambition went 
1 Melville’s iYewoirs. 2 ibid. 
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no farther than to he recognized by Parliament, with 
the consent of her dear sister. 

With these words in their hands, the Melvilles made 
swift progress in England, Elizabeth’s uncertainties 
and changes had shaken her truest friends ; and even 
before Parliament some popular demonstrations were 
looked for. 

“ There are threats of disturbance,” De Silva wrote 
August. Aitgust, “ and trouble is looked for before 

dtourbanfes meeting of Parliament. For the present 
jnEagiaad. are reassured, but it is likely enough that 
something will happen. The Queen is out of favour 
with all sides: the Catholics hate her because she is 
not a Papist, the Protestants, because she is less furi- 
ous and violent in heresy than they would like to see 
her ; while the courtiers complain of her parsimony.” ^ 
James Melville w^as soon able to send the gratifying 
assurance to the Queen of Scots that should Elizabeth 
continue the old excuses and delays “ her friends were 
so increased that many w’hole shires were ready to re- 
bel, and their captains already named by election of 
the nobility.” ^ 

In such a world and with such humours abroad, the 
approaching session could not fail to be a stormy one ; 
and Elizabeth knew, though others might affect to he 
ignorant, tliat if she was forced into a recognition of 
Mary Stuart, a Catholic revolution would not be many 
months distant. 

At the beginning of August, to gather strength and 
spirit for the struggle, she went on progress, not to the 
northern counties, where the Queen of Scots had hoped 
to meet her, but first to Stamford, on a visit to Cecil, 


V De Silva to Philip, August as, 1860; MS. Simancai. 
3 Melville’s 
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thence round to Woodstock, her old prison in the per- 
ilous days of her sister, and finally, ou the evening of 
the 31st, she paid Oxford the honour which Elizabeth at 
two years before she had conferred on the 
sister University. The preparations for her visit were 
less gorgeous, the reception itself far less imposing ; yet 
the fairest of her cities, in its autumnal robe of sad and 
mellow loveliness, suited the Queen’s humour, and her 
stay there had a peculiar interest. 

She travelled in a carriage. At Wolvercot, three 
miles out on the Woodstock road, she was met by the 
heads of houses in their gowns and hoods. The ap- 
proach was by the long north avenue leading to the 
north gate ; and as she drove along it she saw in front 
of her the black tower of Bocardo, wdiere Cranmer had 
been long a prisoner, and the ditch where, with his 
brother martyrs, he had given his life for the sins of 
the people. The scene was changed from that chill, 
sleety morning, and the soft glow of the August sunset 
was no unfitting symbol of the change of times ; yet 
how soon such another season might tread upon the 
heels of the departing summer none knew better than 
Elizabeth. She went on under the archway and up 
the corn-market, between rows of shouting students. 
The students cried in Latin, “ Vivat Kegina.” Eliza- 
beth, amidst bows and smiles, answered in Latin also, 
“ Gratias ago, gratias ago.” 

At Carfax, where Bishop Longlands forty years 
before had burnt Tyndal’s Testaments, a professor 
greeted her with a Greek speech, to which, with iin- 
looked for readiness, she replied again in the same lan- 
guage. A few more steps brought her down to the 
great gate of Christ Church, the splendid monument of 
Wolsey and of the glory of the ago that ^vas gone. 
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She left the carriage, and with De Silva at her side, she 
walked under a canopy across the magnificent quadran- 
gle to the Cathedral. The dean, after evening service, 
entertained her at his house. 

The days of her stay were spent as at Cambridge 
in hearing plays, or in attending the exercises of the 
September. University. The subjects chosen for dispu- 
tation in the schools mark the balance of the 
schools. streams of ancient and modern thought, 

and show the matter with which the rising mind of 
England was beginning to occupy itself. There were 
discussions on the tides — whether or how far they 
were caused by the attraction of the moon. There 
were arguments on the currency — whether a debt 
contracted when the coin was pure could be liquidated 
by the payment of debased money of the same nom- 
inal value. The keener intellects were climbing the 
stairs of the temple of Modern Science, though as yet 
they were few and feeble, and they wei’e looked upon 
askance with orthodox suspicion. At their side the de- 
scendants of the schoolmen were working on the old 
safe methods, proving paradoxes by laws of logic amidst 
universal applause. The Professor of Medicine main- 
tained in the Queen’s presence that it w’^as not the 
province of the physician to cure disease, because dis- 
eases were infinite, and the infinite was beyond the 
reach of art ; or again, because medicine could not re- 
tard age, and age ended in death, and therefore medi- 
cine could not preserve life. With trifles such as 
these the second childhood of the authorities was con- 
tent to droAvse away the hours. More interesting 
than either science or logic were perilous questions of 
politics, which Elizabeth permitted to be agitated be- 
fore her. 
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The Puritan formula that it was lawful to take arms 
against a bad sovereign was argued by examples from 
the Bible and from the stories of the patriot tyranni- 
cides of Greece and Rome. Doctor Humfrey deserted 
his friends to gain favour with the Queen, and pro- 
tested his horror of rebellion ; but the defenders of the 
rights of the people held their ground and remained 
in possession of it. Pursuing the question into the 
subtleties of theology, they even ventured to say that 
God himself might instigate a regicide, when Bishop 
Jewel who was present, stepped down into the danger- 
ous arena and closed the discussion with a vindication 
of the divine right of kings.. 

More critically — even in that quiet haven of peace- 
ful thought — the great subject of the day which Eliza- 
beth called her death-knell, still pursued her. An 
eloquent student discoursed on the perils to which a 
nation was exposed when the sovereign died with no 
successor declared. The comparative advantages were 
argued of elective and hereditary monarchy. Each 
side had its hot defenders ; and though the votes of tne 
University were in favour of the natural laws of ‘suc- 
cession, the champion of election had the best of the 
argument, and apparently best pleased the Queen. 
When in the peroration of his speech he said he would 
maintain his opinion “with his life, and if need were 
with his death,” ^ she exclaimed, “ Excellent — oh, ex- 
cellent ! ” • 

At the close of the exercises she made a speech in 
Latin as at Cambridge. She spoke very simply, depre- 
cating the praises which had been heaped upon her. 
She had been educated well, she said, though the seed 
had fallen on a barren soil; but she loved study if she 
1 “ Hoc vit§, ot SI opus est ct morte comprobabo.” 
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had not profited by it, and for the Universities she 
would do her best that tliey should flourish while she 
lived, and after her death continue long to prosper. 

So five bright days passed swiftly, and on the sixtli 
Ueturnto she rode aw\ay over Magdalen Bridge to 
wiadsor. Windsor. As she crested Heading-ton Hill 
she reined in her horse and once more looked back. 
There at her feet lay the city in its beauty, the towers 
and spires springing from amidst the clustering masses 
of the college elms ; there wound beneath their shade 
the silvery lines of the Cherwell and the Isis. 

“ Farewell, Oxford!” she cried, “farewell, my good 
subjects there I — farewell, my dear scholars, and may 
God prosper your studies I — farewell, farewell I ” ^ 

The Queen of Scots meanwhile had recovered 
rapidly from her confinement, and it seemed as if she 
had now but to sit still and wait for the fortune which 
time had so soon to bestow ; yet Melville on his return 
to Scotland found her less contented than he expected. 
The Pope, if it was true that she had desired a divorce 
from her husband, had not smiled upon her wishes ; 
and. Melville’s well-meant efforts to console her for her 
domestic troubles with her prospects in England failed 
wholly of their effect. Five days after James’s birth 
Position of Killigrew reported that although Darnley 
»amiey. father in Edinburgh, 

“ small account was made of them ; ” Murray, though 
he continued at the court, “ found his credit small and 
his state scarce better than when he looked daily for 
^nishment ; ” Maitland w'as still a fugitive, and his 
estates, with the splendid royalties of Dunbar, were in 
possession of Both well j “ Both well’s credit with the 
Queen was more than all the rest together.” 2 

1 Nicholls’s Progresses of Elizabeth, 

2 Killigrew to Cecil, June 24. 
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It seemed as if Maiy Stuart, brave as she might be, 
in that stormy sea of faction and conspiracy required a 
maids arm to support her : she wanted some one on 
whose devotion she could depend to shield her from a 
second night of terror, and such a man she j„]y 
had found in Bothwell — the boldest, the 
most reckless, the most unprincipled of all 
the nobles in Scotland. Her choice, though imprudent, 
was not unnatural. Bothwell from his earliest manhood 
had been her mother’s stanchest friend ; Bothwell, 
when the English army was before Leith — though 
untroubled with faith in Pope, or Church, or God, had 
been more loyal than the Catholic Lords ; and though 
at that time but a boy of tw^enty-two, he had fought the 
cause of France and of Mary of Lorraine when Huntly 
and Seton were standing timidly aloof. Afterwards 
when Mary Stuart returned, and Murray and Maitland 
ruled Scotland, Bothwell continued true to his old 
colours, and true to the cause which the Queen of 
Scots in her heart was cherishing. Hating England, 
hating the Reformers, hating Murray above all living 
men, he had early conceived projects of carrying off 
his mistress by force from their control — nor was she 
herself supposed to have been ignorant of his design. 
The times were then unripe, and Bothwell had retired 
from Scotland to spend his exile at the French court, 
in the home of Mary Stuart’s affection ; and when he 
came back to her out of that polished and evil atraos- 
pliere, she found his fierce northern nature varnished 
with a thill coating of Parisian culture, saturated with 
Parisian villany, and the Earl himself with the single 
virtue of devotion to his mistress, as before he had been 
devoted to her mother. Her own nature was altogether 
higher than Both well’s ; yet courage, strength, and a 


readiness to face danger and dare crime for their sakes, 
attract some women more than intellect however keen, 
or grace however refined. The affection of the Queen 
of Scots for Bothwell is the best evidence of her inno- 
cence with Ritzio. 

As soon as she had become strong enough to move 
she left the close hot atmosphere of the Castle, and at 
the end of July, attended by her cavalier, she spent 
her days upon the sea or at the Castle of Alloa on the 
Forth. She had condescended to acquaint Darnley 
with her intention of going, but with no desire that he 
should accompany her ; and when he appeared unin- 
vited at Alloa he was ordered back to the place from 
which he came. “ The Queen and her husband,” 
wrote the Earl of Bedford on the 8d of August, 

“ agree after the old manner. It cannot for modesty 
nor for the honour of a Queen he reported what she 
said of him.” ^ Sir James Melville, who dreaded the 
effect in England of the alienation of the friends of 
Lady Lennox, again remonstrated and attempted to 
cure the slight with some kind of attention. But 
Melville was made to feel that he was going beyond ^ 
his office : in her violent moods Mary Stuart would not 
be trifled with, and at length he received a distinct 
order “to be no more familiar with the Lord Darnley.” 2 
Water parties and hunting parties in the Highlands 
consumed the next few weeks. Though inexorable 
towards her husband, the Queen as the summer went 
on found it necessary to take her brother into favour 
again, and to gain the confidence of the English Prot- 
Aiigust. estants by affecting a readiness to be guided 

Pardonof , , , \ ^ -Pr . , , 

Maitund. by iiis advicc. Maitland s peace had been 

1 Bedford to Cecil, August 3; Cotton MSS.. Calig. B. 10. 

^ MelvilWa Memoirs. 
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made also though with more difficulty. Bothwell, who 
•was in possession of his estates, refused to part with 
them ; and in a stormy scene in the Queen’s presence 
Murray told him “ that twenty as honest men as he 
should lose their lives ere he reft Lidington.” ^ The 
Queen felt however that her demand for recognition in 
England would be effective in proportion to the unan- 
imity with which she was supported by her own nobil- 
ity 1 she felt the want of Maitland’s help; and visiting 
her resentment for the death of Ritzio on her miserable 
husband alone, she •was ready to forget the share which 
Maitland had borne in it, and exerted herself to smooth 
down and I'econcile the factions at the court. She con- 
trived to bring Maitland, Murray, Argyle, and Both- 
weli secretly together ; “ the matter in dispute ” was 
talked over, and at last amicably settled.^ 

From Maitland to Morton was a short step. The 
Lords now all combined to entreat his pardon from the 
Queen, and in the restoration to favour of the nobles 
whom he had invited to revenge his own imagined 
wrongs, and had thus deserted and betrayed, the mis- 
erable King read his own ruin. One after septemter. 
another he had injured them all; and his 
best hope was in their contempt. Even 
Murray’s face he had good cause to dread. He with 
Ritzio had before planned Murray’s murder, and now 
seeing Murray at the Queen’s side he let fall some wild 
passionate words as if he would again try to kill him. 
So at least the Queen reported, for it was she who car- 
ried the story to Murray, “ and willed the Earl to 
speer it at the King ; ” it was believed afterwards that 
she desired to create a quarrel wdiich would rid her of 

1 Advertisements out of Scotland, August, 1566: MS. EoUs Home. 

2 Maitland to Cecil, September 20: ilfjS. Ibid, 

vou vm 20 
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one or both of the two men whom she hated worst in 
Scotland. But if this was her object she had mistaken 
her brother’s cliaracter ; Murray was not a person to 
trample on the ■wretched or stoop to ignoble game ; he 
spoke to Darnley “ very modestly ” in the Queen’s 
presence ; and the poor boy might have yet been saved 
could he have thrown himself on the confidence of the 
one noble-hearted person within his reach. He mut- 
tered only some feeble apology, however, and fled from 
the court “very grieved.” He could not bear, so 
some one wrote, “ that the Queen should use famili- 
arity with man or woman, especially the Lords of 
Argyle and Murray, which kept most company with 
her.” ^ 

Lennox, as much neglected as his son, was living 
privately at Glasgow^ and between Glasgow and Stir- 
ling the forlorn Darnley wandered to and fro “ inis- 
liked of all,” helpless and complaining, and nursing 
vague impossible schemes of revenge. He had signed 
the articles by which he bound himself to maintain the 
Reformation ; he now dreamt of taking from Mary 
the defence of the Church. He wrote to the Pope 
and to Philip complaining that the Queen of Scots had 
ceased to care lor religion, and that they must look to 
him only for the restoration of Catholicism. His let- 
ters, instead of falling harmless by going where they 
were directed, wmre carried to Mary, and might have 
aggravated her animosity against him had it admitted 
of aggravation. Still more terrified, he then thought 
of flying from the kingdom. The Scotch Council was 
about to meet in Edinburgh in the middle of Septem- 
ber I the Queen desii’ed that he would attend the ses- 
sion with her ; he refused, and as soon as she was gone 

1 AAvertisementP out of Scotland, August, 1566: MS. ItoUs House. 
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he made arrangements to escape in an English vessel 
which was lying in the Forth. “ In a sort Damicy 
of desperation ” he communicated his project lug- 
to the French ambassador Du Croq, who 
had remained after the Queen’s departure at Stirling. 
He told him, it seems, that he should go to the Scilly 
Isles ; perhaps like Sir Thomas Seymour with a notion 
of becoming a pirate chief there. When Du Croq 
questioned him on his reasons for such a step he com- 
plained “ that the Queen would give him no author- 
ity;” “ all the lords had abandoned him,” he said ; 
“ he had no hope in Scotland, and he feared for his life.” 

^Better far it would have been had they allowed him 
to go, better for himself, better for Mary Stuart, better 
for human history which would have escaped the inky 
stain which blots its page ; yet his departure at such a 
time and in such a manner would attract inconvenient 
notice in*England — it would be used in Parliament in 
the debate on the succession. Du Croq carried word 
to Mary Stuart. Lennox, after endeavouring in vain 
to dissuade him, wrote to her also, in the hope that he 
might appease her by giving proofs of his own loyalty ; 
and Darriley, finding his purpose betrayed, followed the 
French ambassador to Edinburgh, and on the evening 
of the 29th of September presented himself at the gates 
of Holy rood. He sent in word of his arrival — but he 
said he would not enter as long as Murray, Argyle, and 
Maitland were in the palace. The Queen went out to 
him, carried him to her private apartments, and kept 
him there for the night. The next morning the coun- 
cil met and he was brought or led into tlieir Damiey 
presence. There they sat — a hard ring of 
stony faces: on one side the Lords of the 
Congregation who had risen in insurrection to prevent 



Ills marriage with the Queen, whom afterwards he had 
pledged his honour to support, and whom he had again 
"betrayed — now by some inexplicable turn of fortune 
restored to honour -while he was himself an outcast ; 
on the other side Huntly, Caithness, Both well, Athol, 
tlie Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, all Catholics, all 
Ritzio’s friends, yet hand in hand now with their most 
bitter enemies, united heart and soul to secure the 
English succession for a Scotch Princess, and pressing 
with the weight of unanimity on the English Parlia- 
ment ; yet he who had been brought among them in 
the interest of that very cause was excluded from share 
or concern in the prize ; every noble present had some 
cause of mortal enmity against him ; and as he stood 
before them desolate and friendless, he must have felt 
how short a shrift was allowed in Scotland for a foe 
wdiose life was inconvenient. 

The letter of the Earl of Lennox was read aloud. 
Mary Stuart said that she had tried in vain to draw 
from her husband the occasion of his dissatisfaction ; 
she trusted that he would tell the Lords what he had 
concealed from herself; and then turning to him wnth 
clasped hands like a skilled actress on the stage, 
“ Speak,” she said, “ speak ; say what you complain 
of ; if the blame is wdth me do not spare me.” 

The Lords followed, assuring him with icy politeness 
that if he had any fault to find they would see it 
remedied. 

Du Croq implored him to take no step which would 
touch his own honour or the Queen’s. 

What could he say? Could he tell the truth, that 
he believed his Royal Mistress and those honourable 
Lords were seeking how to rid the world of him ? 
That was his fear; and she and they and he alike 
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knew it — but such tbonglits could not be spoken. 
And yet he had spirit enough to refuse to cringe or to 
stand at the bar to be questioned as a prisoner. He 
said a few unmeaning words and turned to go, and 
they did not dare detain him. “ Adieu, Madam,” he 
said as he left the room, “ you will not see my face for 
a long space ; gentlemen, adieu.” ^ 

Four days later they heard that the ship was ready 
in which he was about to sail ; and it appears as if 
they had resolved to let him go. But in an evil hour 
for himself he had another interview with the French 
ambassador ; Du Groq, after a long conversation, per- 
suaded him that the clouds would clear away and 
that fortune would again look beneficently upon him. 
The English ship sailed away, and Darnley remained 
behind to drift upon destruction, “ hated,” as Du Croq 
admitted, “ by all men and by all parties — because 
being what he was he desired to be as he had been 
and to rule as a king.” ^ In him the murderers of Rit- 
zio found a scapegoat, and the Queen accepted with 
seeming willingness the vicarious sacrifice. The polit- 
ical relations between England and Scotland relapsed 
into their old bearings. Maitland was found again 
corresponding with the English ministers on the old 
subject of the union of the realms, while the Queen 
of Scots herself wrote to Cecil wuth affected confidence 
and cordiality, just touching — enough to show that 
she understood it — on the treachery of Rokeby, but 
professing to believe that Cecil wished well to her and 
would assist her to gain her cause.^ 

1 Du Croq to the Archbishop of Glasgow ; October 15; The Lords of 
Scotland to the Queen-mother of France, October 8.: Printed in Keith. 

2 Du Croq to the Queen-mother of France, Octjtber IT: Teulet, Vol. II. 

s Maitland to Cecil, October 4; The Queen of Scots to Cecil, October 5: 
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History of England. 

So stood the several parties in the two kingdoms 
when Elizabeth returned from her progress and pre- 
October. pared to meet her Parliament.^ Four years 
th?En|ush passed since the last troubled session : 

Parliament, spring after spring, autumn after autumn, 
notice of a Parliament had gone out ; but ever at the 
last moment Elizabeth had flinched, knowing well 
what lay before her. Further delay was at last impos- 
sible: the Treasury was empty, the humour of the 
people was growing dangerous. Thus at last on the 
30th of September tlie Plouses reassembled. The 
finst fortnight was spent in silent preparations ; on the 
14th the campaign opened with a petition from the 
bishops, which was brought forward in the form of a 
Bi*shops» statute in the House of Commons. It will 
Bill. be remembered that after the Bill was passed 
in the last session empowering the Anglican prelates 
to tender the vote of allegiance to their predecessors 

1 An entry in the Privy Council Register shows how anxiously the Eng- 
lish Government were still watching the Queen of Scots, and how little 
they trusted her assurances. 

Octo/jer 8, 156f}. 

“ A letter to Sir John Foster, Warden of the Middle Marches, toucliing 
the intelligence received out of Scotland of the sending of the Earl of 
Argyle towards Shan O’Neil wdth a hundred soldiers of those lhat were 
about the Scottish Queen’s own person, with commission also to levy all his 
own people and the people of the Isles to assist Hhan against the Queen’s 
Majesty. And because the understanding of tlie triitli of this matter is of 
great importance, and necessarj’^to be boulted out with speed, he is required 
tliat under pretence of some other message he take occasion to send with 
convenient speed some discreet person to the Scottish Court, to procure by 
all the best means he may to hoult out the very certainty hereof. And in 
case he shall find indeed that the said advertisements are true, then to de- 
mand audience of the Scottish Queen and to deliver unto her the Queen’s 
Majesty’s letter,* sent herewith, requiring answer with speed; and in case 
be shall find the said enterprise is intended only, and not executed, tlien h« 
shall procure to stay the same by the best means he may.” 


* Not found. 
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in the Tower, they had been checked in their first 
attempt to put the law in execution by a denial of the 
sacredness of their consecration, and the judges had 
confitrmed the objection. To obviate ' this difficulty, 
and to enable the bench at last to begin their work of 
retaliation, a Bill was brought in declaring that “ inas- 
much as the bishops of the Church of England had 
been nominated according to the provisions of the Act 
of Henry the Eighth,^ and had been consecrated ac- 
cording to the form provided in the Prayer-book, they 
should be held to have been duly and lawfully ap- 
pointed, any statute, law, or canon to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” In this form, untrammelled by further 
condition, the Act went from the Commons to the 
Lords, and had it passed in its first form there would 
have been an immediate renewal of the attempt to 
persecute. The Lords, however, were better guardians 
than the Commons of English liberties. Out of 81 
peers, 22 were the bishops themselves, who as the pro- 
moters of the Bill unquestionably voted for it in its 
fulness ; yet it was sent back, perhaps as an intima- 
tion that there had been enough of spiritual tyranny, 
and that the Church of England was not to disgrace 
itself with imitating the iniquities of Rome. A pro- 
viso was added that the Act should be retrospective 
only as it affected the general functions of the episco- 
pal office,^ but was not to be construed as giving valid- 

1 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 20. 

2 « l^rovided always that no person or persons shall at any time hereafter 
be impeached or molested in body, lands, livings, or goods, by occasion or 
means of any certificate by any Archbishop or Bishop heretofore made, or 
before the last day of this pre.sent Session of Parliament to be made by 
authority of any Act passed in the first session of this pre.sent Parjiameiit, 
touching or concerning the refusal of the oath declared and set forth by 
Act of Parliament in the first year of the reign of our Sovereign lady the 
Queen: and that all tenders of the said oath made by any Archbishop or 
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ity to the requisition of the oath of allegiance in the 
episcopal courts, or as giving the bisliops power over 
the lives or lands of the prisoners who had refused to 
swear.i The Bill, although thus modified, left the 
bench with powers which for the future they might 
abuse ; and although there was an understanding that 
those powers were not to be put in force, eleven lay 
peers still spoke and voted absolutely against admitting 
the episcopal position of men who had been thrust into 
already occupied sees.^ To have thrown the measure 
out altogether, however, would have been equivalent to 
denying the Church of England a right to exist : it 
passed with this limitation, and the bishops, with a tacit 
intimation that they were on their good behaviour, 
were recognized as legitimate. 

The Consecration Bill was, however, but a prelimi- 
nary skirmisli, preparatory to the great question which 

Bishop aforesaid, or before the last day of the present Session to be made 
hy authority of any Act established in the first Session of this pi'csent Par- 
liament, and all refusals of the same oath so tendered, or before the last day 
of this present Session to be tendered by any Archbishop or Bishop hy au- 
thority of any law established in the first Session of this present Parliament, 
shall be void, and of none effect or validity in tlie law.” — Siahiies of the 
jRealm, 8 Eliz. cap. I. 

1 “ La peticion quo se did en el Parlamento por parte de los obispos Prot- 
estantes acerca de su confirmacion se pasd por la Camara baja sin contra- 
dicion. En la alta tuvd once contradicioncs, pero pasdse; no continnandolo 
ellos sino a lo que hasta aqui se habia hecho en el ejercicio de su ollicio; 
cou tanto que no se entendiese la confirmacion contra lo que hubiesen liecho 
ni podrian hacer en materia de sangre ni de bienes temporales. I.o de la 
sangre se entiende por el juvamento que pedian d Bonner el buen Obispo de 
Londres, y a otros, acerca de lo de la religion, que es por lo que prineipal- 
mente dicen que pedian la confirmacion; aunque daban k enlender quo por 
otros fines lo de bienes temporales ban sentido; pero no fud .segun entiendo 
este el intento ; sino que obviar a que no les pierdan los, que no querian 
hacer el juramento.” — De Silva to tlie King, November 11, 1060; J/A'. 
Simanca^. 

2 Non-contents — Earls Northumberland, Westmoreland. Worcester, and 
Sussex ; Lords Montague, Morley, Dudley, Darcy, Mouiiteagle, Cromwell, 
widMordaunt. 
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both Houses, with opposite purposes, were determined 
to bring forward. The House of Commons was the 
same which had been elected at the beginning of the 
reign in the strength of the Protestant reaction. The 
oscillation of public feeling had left the ma- gucces- 
joritj of the members unaffected ; they were 
still anxious to secure the reversion of the crown to 
the dying Lady Catherine and her children ; and the 
tendencies of the country generally in favour of the 
Scotch succession made them more desirous than ever 
not to let the occasion pass through their hands. The 
House of Lords was in the interest of Mary Stuai’t, 
but some divisions had been already created by her 
quarrel with Darnley. The Commons perhaps thought 
that although the peers might prefer the Queen of 
Scots, they would acquiesce in the wife of Lord Hert- 
ford sooner than endure any more uncertainty ; the 
Peers may have hoped the same in favour of their own 
candidate : they may have felt assured that when the 
question came once to be discussed, the superior right 
of the Queen of Scots, the known opinions of the law- 
yers in her favour, the scarcely concealed preference of 
the great body of English gentlemen, with the political 
advantages which would follow on the union of the 
crowns, must inevitably turn the scale for Mary Stuart, 
whatever the Commons might will. Both Houses at 
all events were determined to bear Elizabeth’s vacil- 
lation no longer, to believe no more in promises which 
were made only to be broken, and either to decide 
once for all the future fortunes of England, or lay such 
a pressure on the Queen that she should be forbidden 
to trifle any more with her sulgects’ anxiety for her 
marriage. 

On the 17th of October Cecil brought forward in 
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the Lower House a statement of the expenses of the 
French and Irish wars. On the 18th Mr. Molyneux, 
a barrister, proposed at once, amidst universal approba- 
tion, “ to revive the suit for the succession,’’ and to 
consider the demands of the exchequer only in connex- 
ion with the determination of an heir to the throne.^ 
Elizabeth’s first desire was to stifle the discussion at 
its commencement. Sir Ralph Sadler rose when Moly- 
neux sat down, and “ after divers propositions ” “ de- 
clared that he had heard the Queen say in the pres- 
ence of the nobility that her highness minded to 
marry.” Sadler possessed the confidence of the Prot- 
estants, and from him, if from any one, they would 
have accepted a declaration with which so steady an 
opponent of the Queen of Scots was satisfied ; but the 
disappointment of the two previous sessions had taught 
them the meaning of words of this kind ; a report of 
something said elsewhere to “ the nobility ” would not 
meet the present irritation ; “ their mind was to con- 
tinue their suit, and to know her Highness’s answer.” 

Elizabeth found it necessary to be more specific. 
The next day, first Cecil, then Sir Francis Knowles, 
Queen, then Sir Ambrose Cave declared formally 

to prevent j 

a detate, that the Queen by God’s special providence 

promises to y . . , 

many, was moved to marry, that she minded for the 
wealth of the commons to prosecute the same, and 
persuaded to see the sequel of that before further suit 
touching the succession.” Cecil and Cave were good 
Protestants, Knowles was an a-dvanced Puritan, yet 
they were no more successful than Sadler ; “ the law- 
yers ” still insisted ; the House went with them in de- 

1 “ October 18. — Motion made by Mr. Molyneux for the reviving of the 
sait for the succession, and to proceed with the subsidy, "was very well 
ullovred by the House.” — Ctmmms' Journals. 8 Eliz. 
a Ibid. 
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dining to endure any longer a future whldi depended 
on the possible “ movements ” of the Queen’s mind ; 
and a vote was carried to press the question to an issue, 
and to invite the Lords to a conference. The Lords, 
as eager as the Commons, instantly acquiesced. Pub- 
lic business was suspended, and committees of the two 
Houses sat daily for a fortnight, preparing an address 
to the crown. ^ 

1 Gecil, who was a member of the Commons’ Committee, has left a paper 
of notes touching the main points of the situation: — 

“ OctoSer, 1566. 

“ To require both marriage and the stablishing of the succession is the 
uttermost that caii be desired. 

“ To deny both the uttermost that can be denied. 

“ To require marriage is most natural, most easy, most plausible to the 
Queen’s Majesty. 

“ To require certainty of succession is most plausible to all people. 

“ To require the succession is hardest to be obtained, both for the diffi- 
culty to discuss the right and the loathsomeness of the Queen’s Majesty to 
consent thereto. 

“ The difficulty to discuss it is by reason of — 

1. “ The uncertaintj’- of indifferency in the parties that shall discuss it; 

2. “ The uncertainty of the right pretended. 

“ The loathsomeness to grant it is by reason of natural suspicion against 
a successor that hath right by law to succeed. 

“ Gorollarium. 

“ The mean betwixt them is to determine efi’ectually to marry, and if it 
succeed not, then proceed to discussion of the right of succession.” — Do- 
mestic MS&., Eliz., Vol. XL. 

Another paper, also in Gecil’s hand, contains apparently a rough sketch 
for the address to the Grown: — 

“ That, the marriage may proceed effectually. 

“ That it may be declared how necessary it is to have the succession 
Btablished for sundry causes. 

“ Surety and quietness of the Queen’s Majesty that no person may at- 
tempt anything to the furtherance of any supposed title when it shall be 
manifest how the right is settled. Whereunto may also be added .sundry 
devices to stay every person in his duty, so as her Majesty may reign as- 
suredly. 

“ Tile comfort of all good subjects that may remain assured, how and 
whom to obey lawfully, and how to avoid all errora in disobedience, where- 
by civil wars may be avoided. . 

“And because presently it seemethveiy uncomfortable to the Queen’s 
Majesty to hear of this at this time, and that it is hoped that God will direct 


In spite of her struggles the Queen saw the net 
closing I’ound her. Fair speeches were to serve her 
turn no longer, and either she would have to endure 
some husband whom she detested the very thought of, 
or submit to a settlement the result of which it was 
easy to foresee. Into her feelings, or into such aspect 
of them as she chose to exhibit, we once more gain 
curious insight through a letter of De Silva. So dis- 
tinctly was Elizabeth’s marriage the object of the 
present move of the House of Commons that the 
Queen of Scots, in dread of it, was contented to with- 
draw the pressure for a determination *in her own 
favour, and consented to bide her time. 

GUZMAN DE SILVA TO PHILIP II.l 

October 26. 

“ The Parliament is in full debate on the succession. 
The Queen is furious about it ; she is advised that if 
the question come to a vote in the Lower House the 
greatest number of voices will be for the Lady Cathe- 
rine. This lady and her husband, Lord Hertford, are 
Protestants ; and a large number, probably an actual 
majority of the Commons, being heretics also, will de- 
clare for her in self-defence. 

“ I have never ceased to urge upon the Queen the 
The Queen incoiivenience and danger to which she wiP 
Silva. be exposed if a successor is declared, and on 

her heart to think more comfortably hereof, it may be required that her 
maiTiage may proceed witli all convenient speed; and that if her Majesty 
cannot condescend to enter into the disquisition and stablislung of the suc- 
cession in this Session, that yet for the satisfaction of her people she will 
prorogue this Parliament until another short time, within which it may he 
seen what God will dispose of her marriage, and then to begin her Parlia- 
ment again, and to proceed in such sort as shall seem meetest then for the 
matter of succession, which may with more satisfaction be done to ber Maj- 
esty if she shall then be married.” — Domestic MSS, Rolls House, 

MS, Simanctts, 
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the other hand her perfect securitj as soon as she has 
children of her own. She understands all this fully, 
and she told me three days ago that she would never 
consent. The Parliament, she said, had offered her 
twm hundred and fifty thousand pounds as the price of 
her acquiescence ; but she had refused to accept any- 
thing on conditions. She had requested a subsidy for" 
the public service in Ireland and elsewhere, and i! 
should be given freely and graciously or not at all. 
She says she will not yield one jot to them, let them 
do what they will ; she means to dissemble with them 
and hear what they have to say, so that she may 
know their views, and the lady which each declares 
for 1 — meaning the Queen of Scots and Lady Cathe- 
rine. I told her that if she would but marry, all this 
worry would be at an end. She assured me she 
would send this very week to the Emperor and settle 
everything; and yet I learn from Sir Thomas He- 
neage, who is the person hitherto most concerned in the 
Archduke affair, that she has grown much cooler 
about it. 

“ The members of the Lower House are almost all 
Protestants, and seeing the Queen in such a rage at 
them, I took occasion to point out to her the true 
character of this new religion, which will endure no 
rule and will have everything at its own pleasure with- 
out regard to the sovereign authority ; it was time for 
her to see to these things, and I bade her observe the 
contrast between these turbulent heretics and the quiet 
and obedience of her Catholic subjects. She said she 
could not tell what those devils were after.^ They 
want liberty, madam, I replied, and if princes do not 

1 “ Por conocer las voluntades y saber la dama de cada uno 

* “ Kespoadioine que uo sabia que queriaa estos demonioa." 
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look to themselves and work in concert to put them 
down, they will find before long what all this is coming 
W 

“ She could not but agree with me : she attempted 
a defence of her own subjects, as if there was some 
justice in their complaints of the uncertainty of the 
succession ; but she knows at heart what it really 
means, and by and by when she finds them obstinate 
she will understand it better. I told her before that I 
knew they would press her, and she would not believe 
me. 

“ Melville, the agent of the Queen of Scots, was with 
me yesterday. Her disagreement with her husband is 
doing her much mischief here ; yet that Queen has so 
much credit with the good all over the realm, that the 
blame is chiefly laid on the Lord Darnley. I have told 
Melville to urge upon them the necessity of reconcili- 
ation ; and I have written to the Commendador Major 
of Castile at Rome to speak to the Pope about it, and 
to desire his Holiness to send them his advice to the 
same eftect. Melville tells me the Lords there are 
wmi’king together wonderfully well. He has given this 
Queen to understand that since she is reluctant to 
have the succession discussed, his mistress is so anxious 
to please her that she will not press for it she will 
only ask that if the question is forced forward after 

1 Elizabeth had before atfcctcd to be alarmed at the revolutionary ten- 
dencies of Protestantism. On the 15th of the preceding July, De Silva 
wrote — 

“ The Queen must be growing anxious. She often says to me that she 
wonders at the tendency of subjects no w-a-days to anarchy and revolution. 
I invariably reply that this is the beginning, middle, and end of the invent- 
ors of new religions. They have an eye only to their own interests ; they 
care neither for God nor law, as they show by their works ; and princes 
ought to take order among themselves and unite to chastise their excesses.” 
MS. 8mancas. 
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all, she may have notice in time that she may send 
some one to plead in her behalf. 

“ This Queen is full of gratitude for her forbear- 
ance j she has told her that her present resolution is 
to keep the matter quiet ; should her endeavours be 
unsuccessful, however, the Queen of Scots shall have 
all the information and all the help which she herself 
can give. 

Melville learns from a private source that this 
Queen will fail in her object. The question will be 
forced in the Queen of Scots^ interest, and with the 
best intentions. Her friends are very numerous ; we 
shall soon see how things go.” 

Melville’s information was right. Having failed in 
full Parliament, Elizabeth tried next to work ^oth Houses 
on the committee. The Marquis of Win- 
Chester was put forward to prevent the in- 
tended address. He brought to bear the weight of 
an experience which was older than the field of Bos- 
worth ; but he was listened to with impatience ; not 
a single voice either from Peers or Commons was 
found to second him. Unable to do anything through 
others, the Queen sent for the principal noblemen con- 
cerned, to remonstrate with them herself in private. 

The Duke of Norfolk was the. first called, and ru- 
mour said, though she herself afterwards EUzateth 
denied the words, that she called him trai- 
tor and conspirator, Leicester, Pembroke, 
Northampton, and Lord William Howard came next. 
Norfolk had complained of his treatment to Pembroke : 
Pembroke told her that the Duke was a good friend 
both to the realm and to herself; if she would not 
nsten to advice and do what the service of the com- 
monwealth required, they must do it themselves. 
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She was too angry to argue ; she told Pembroke he 
spoke like a foolish soldier, and knew not wdiat he was 
saying. Then seeing Leicester at his side, “Tou, my 
lord,” she said, “you! If all the world forsook me I 
thought that you would be true ! ” 

“ Madam,” Leicester said, “ I am ready to die at 
your feet ! ” 

“ What has that to do with it ? ” she answered. 

“ And you, my Lord Northampton,” she went on, 
turning from one to the other, — “ you, who when you 
had a wife of your own already could quote Scripture 
texts to help you to another ; ^ you forsooth must med- 
dle with marriages for me ! You might employ your- 
self better I think.” 

She could make nothing of them nor they of her. 
Both Queen and Lords carried their complaints to De 
Silva; the Lords urging him to use his influence to 
force her into taking the Archduke ; Elizabeth com- 
plaining of their insolence, and especially of the in- 
gratitude of Leicester. Her very honour, she said, had 
suffered for the favour which she had shown to Leices- 
ter ; and now she would send him to his house in the 
country, and the Archduke should have nothing to be 
jealous of.2 

The committee went on with the work. On the 2d 
November of November the form of the ^address was 
still undetermined ; they were undecided 
whether to insist most on the marriage, or on the 
nomination, or on both. In some shape or other, how- 
ever, a petition of a serious kind would unquestionably 
be presented, and Elizabeth prepared to receive it 

Northampton’s divorce and second marriage had been one of the gresd 
scandals of the days of Edward. 
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with as inucli self-restraint as she could command. 
Three days later she understood that the deliberations 
were concluded. To have the interview over as soon 
as possible Elizabeth sent for the committee at once j 
and on the afternoon of the 6th of November, “ by 
her Highness’s special commandment,” twenty-five 
lay Peers, the Bishops of Durham and London, and 
thirty members of the Lower House presented them- 
selves at the palace at W estminster. 

The address was read by Bacon. 

After grateful acknowledgments of the general gov- 
ernment of the Queen, the twm Houses rrc^ntation 
desired, first, to express their wish that her address. 
Highness would be pleased to marry “ where it should 
please her, with whom it should please her, and as soon 
as it should please her.” 

Further, as it was possible that her Highness might 
die without children, her faithful subjects were anxious 
to know more particularly the future prospects of the 
realm. Much as they wished to see her married, the 
settlement of the succession was even more important, 
“ carrying with it such necessity, that without it they 
could not see how the safety of her royal person or the 
preservation of her imperial crown and realm could be 
or should be sufficiently and certainly provided for.” 
“ Her late illness ” (the Queen had been unwell again), 
“ the amazedness that most men of understanding wore 
by fruit of that sickness brought unto,” and the oppor- 
tunity of making a definite arrangement while Parlia- 
ment was sitting, were the motives which induced 
them to be more urgent than they would otherwise 
have cared to be. Histoiy and precedent alike recom- 
mended a speedy decision. They hoped that she 
might live to have a child of her own ; but she was 
VOL. vm. 21 
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mortal, and should she die before her subjects knew 
to whom their allegiance was due, a civil war stared 
them in tiie face. The decease of a prince leaving 
the realm without a government was the most fright- 
ful disaster which could befall the commonw^ealth ; 
with the vacancy of the throne all writs were sus- 
pended, all commissions were void, law itself was 
dead. Her Majesty was not ignorant of these things. 
If she refused to provide a remedy, “it would be a 
dangerous burden before God upon her Majesty ! ” 
They had therefore felt it to be their duty to present 
this address ; and on their knees they implored her to 
consider it and to give them an answer before the ses- 
sion closed.” 1 

Elizabeth had prepared her answer ; as soon as 
Bacon ceased, she drew herself up and spoke as fol- 
lows ; — 

“ If the order of your cause had matched the weight 
Elizabeth of your matter, the one might well have 

answers. craved reward, and the other much the 

sooner be satisfied. But when I call to mind how fixr 
from dutiful care, yea rather how nigh a traitorous 
trick this tumbling cast did spring, I muse how men 
of wit can so hardly use that gift they hold. I marvel 
not much that bridleless colts do not know their rider’s 
hand whom bit of kingly rein did never snaffle yet. 

Whether it was fit that so great a cause as this should 

have had this beginning in such a public place as that, 
let it be well weighed. Must all evil bodings that 
might be recited be found little enough to hap to my 
share ? Was it well meant, think you, that those that 
knew not how fit this matter was to be granted by tbo 
^ Dewes’ Jourmb, 8 EMz. 
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prince, would prejudicate their prince in aggi’avating 
the matter ? so all their arguments tended to my care- 
less care of this my dear realm/’ 

So far she spolce from a form which remains in her 
own handwriting/ She continued perhaps in the same 
style ; but her words remain only in the Spanish of De 
Silva. 

“ She was not surprised at the Commons,” she said ; 
“ they had small experience and had acted like boys ; 
but that the Lords should have gone along with them 
she confessed had filled her with wonder. There were 
some among them w'ho had placed their swords at her 
disposal when her sister was on the throne, and had 
invited her to seize the crown ; 2 She knew but too 
well that if she allowed a successor to be named, there 
would be found men who would approach him or her 
with the same encouragement to disturb the peace of 
the realm. If she pleased she could name the persons 
to whom she alluded. When time and circumstances 
would allow she would see to the matter of their peti- 
tion before they asked her ; she would be sorry to be 
forced into doing anything which in reason and justice 
she was bound to do ; and shf "concluded with a re- 
quest that her words should not be misinterpreted.” 

So long as she was speaking to the lay Peers she 
controlled her temper ; but her passion required a 
safety-valve, and she rarely lost an opportunity of af- 
fronting and insulting her bishops. 

1 Answer to the Parliament by the Queen; Autograph: Domestic 
MSS.,mz..,Yo\.XU. RolhEouse, 

2 “ Entre los ciiales habia habido algunos que reynando su hermana le 
ofrecian a ella ayuda y la querian mover & que quisiese procurar on su vida 
la corona.” — De Silva al Rey, 11 November, 1566; MS. Simancas. It is 
tolerably certain that the Queen used these words. De Silva heard them 
first from the Queen herself, and afterwards ftom the Lords who were 
present, 
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Turning sharp round where Grinclal and Pilkington 
were standing — 

“ And you, doctors f she said — it was her pleasure 
The to ignore their right to a higher title you, 

Bishops. j understand, make long prayers about this 

business. One of you dared to say in times past that § 

I and my sister were bastards; and you must needs be 

interfering in what does not concern you. Go home 

and amend your own lives, and set an honest example 

in your families. The Lords in Parliament should 

have taught you to know your places ; but if they have’ 

forgotten their duty I will not forget mine. Did I so 

choose I might make the impertinence of the whole set 

of you an excuse to withdraw my promise to marry; 

but for the realm’s sake I am resolved that I will 

marry ; and I will take a husband that will not be to 

the taste of some of you. I have not married hitherto 

out of consideration for you ; but it shall be done now, 

and you who have been so urgent with me will find the 

effects of it to your cost. Think you the prince who will 

be my consort will feel himself safe with such as you, 

who thus dare to thwart and cross your natural Queen ? ” 

She turned on her heel and sailed out of the hall of 
audience, vouchsafing no other word. At once she 
sent for De Silva, and after profuse thanks to himself 
and Philip for their long and steady kindness, swelling i 

wdth anger as she was, she gave him to understand that 
her course was chosen at last and foi’ever ; she would 
accept the Archduke and would he all which Spain 
could desire. 

1 “ Volviendose a los obispos qaesehalMron presentes a la pliitica, tlijd, 

'V osotros doctores, uo les llamando obispos, quo haceis muchas oraciones,” 

Sk: ^ ' 
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Many of the peers came to her in the evening to 
.■«iake their excuses : they said that they had been mis- 
led by the Council, who had been the most in favour 
of the address ; and they had believed themselves to 
be acting as she had herself desired. The Upper 
House she might have succeeded in controlling; but 
the Commons were in a more dangerous humour. 
They were prepared for a storm when they commenced 
the debate ; and they were not disposed to be lectured 
into submission. The next day Cecil rose in his place ; 
the Queen, he said, had desired him to tell Cecil tries 
them that she was displeased, first, that the commons, 
succession question should have been raised in that 
House without her consent having been first asked ; 
and secondly, because “ by the publication abroad of 
the necessity of the matter,” and the danger to the 
realm if it was left longer undecided, the responsibility 
of the refusal was thrown entirely upon her Majesty. 
The “ error ” she was ready to believe had risen chiefly 
from want of thought, and she was ready to overlook 
it. For the matter itself, her Highness thought that 
by her promises to marry she had rather deserved 
thanks than to be troubled with any new petition, 
“ The word of a prince spoken in a public place ” 
should have been taken as seriously meant ; and if her 
Majesty had before told them that she was unwilling, 
they should have been more ready to believe her when 
she said that she had made up her mind. Time and 
opportunity would prove her Majesty’s sincerity, and 
it was unkind to suppose that she would fail in produc- 
ing children. Loyal subjects should hope the best. 
Her Majesty had confidence in God’s goodness ; and 
except for the assurance that she would have an heir, 
she would not marry at all. On this point she re- 


qilired tlie Houses to accept her word. For the suc- 
cession she was not surprised at their uneasiness ; she 
was as conscious as they could he of the desirableness 
of a settlement. At the present moment, however, 
and in the existing state of parties in the realm, the 
thing was impossible, and she would hear no more 
of it.” ^ ■ 

The Queen expected that after so positive a declara- 
tion she would escape further annoyance ; but times 
were changing, and the relations with them between 
sovereigns and subjects. The House listened in 
silence, not caring to cosuceal its dissatisfaction. The 
Friday following, being the 8th of November, “ Mr. 
Lambert began a learned oration for iteration of the 
suit to the Queen on the succession.” ^ 

Whether they were terrified by the spectre of a 
second York and Lancaster war, or whether they were 
bent on making an effort for Lady Hertford before they 
W'ere dissolved and another House was elected in the 
Scottish interest, or whether they disbelieved Eliza- 
The Com- beth’s promises to marry, notwithstanding the 
obstinate. vehemence of her asseverations, the Com- 
mons seemed resolute at all hazards to persevere. 
Other speeches followed on the same side, expressing 
all of them the same fixed determination ; and matters 
were now growing serious. The Spanish ambassador 
never lost a chance of iri'itating the Queen against the 
Protestant party ; and on Saturday, stimulated by Do 
Silva’s invectives, and convinced, perhaps with justice, 
that she was herself essentially right, Elizabeth sent 
down an order that the subject should be approached 

, , l Report made to the Commons’ House hy Mr. Secretary: Domesijs 
MSS. Itolls Bouse. 

^ Commons’ Journals. 
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no further on pain of her displeasure. The same night 
a note was flung into the presence-chamber saying that 
the debate on the succession had been undertaken be- 
cause the commonwealth required it, and that if the 
Queen interfered it might be the worse for her.^ 

In the most critical period of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, speech in Parliament had been ostentatiously 
free ; the Act of Appeals had been under discussion 
for two years and more ; Catholic and Protestant had 
spoken their minds without restraint ; yet among the 
many strained applications of the treason law no peer 
or commoner had been called to answer for words 
spoken by him in bis place in the legislature. The 
Queen’s injunction of silence had poured oil Question of 
into the fire, and raised a fresh and more dan- 
gerous question of privilege. As soon as the House 
met again on Monday morning, Mr. Paul Wentworth 
rose to know whether such an order “ was not against 
the liberties ” of Parliament.® He and other members 
inquired whether a message sent by a public officer 
was authority sufficient to bind the House, or if neither 
the message itself nor the manner in which it was de- 
livered was a breach of privilege, “ what offence it was 
for any of the House to declare his opinion to be other- 
wise,” ® The debate lasted five hours, and (a rare if 
not unprecedented occurrence) was adjourned. 

Elizabeth, more angry than ever, sent for the 
Speaker ; she insisted “ that there should be no further 

1 “ A nrcheecharon en la camera de presencia un escrito que contenia en 
Bustancia que se liabia tratado en el Parlamento de la sucesion porque con- 
venia al bien del Reyno, y que si la Reyna no consentia que se tratase dello 
|ue veria algunas oosas que no le placerian.” — De Silva to Philip, No- 
vember 11: MS. Sbnancas. 

Commons' Journals, 8 Eliz. 

s Note of Proceedings in Parliament, November 11: Domestic 3fSS. 
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argument : ” if any member of either House was dis- 
satisfied he must give his opinion before the Council. 

The Commons having gone so far had no intention 
of yielding ; and Be Silva watched the crisis with a 
malicious hope of a collision between the two Houses, 
and of both with the Queen. The Lower House, he 
said, was determined to name a successor, and was all 
but unanimous for Lady Catherine ; the Peers were as 
decided for the Queen of Scots.^ A dissolution would 
leave the Treasury without a subsidy, and could not be 
thought of save at the last extremity. On the return 
of the Speaker the Commons named a committee to 
draw up an answer, which though in form studiously 
courteous was in substance as deliberately firm.^ The 
finishing touch was given to it by Cecil, and the sen- 
tences added in his hand were those which insisted 
most on the liberty of Parliament, and most justified 
the attitude which the Coriimons had assumed. 

After thanking the Queen for her promise to marry, 
The Com- and assuring her that whatever she might 
jnonstrate. think to the contrary they meant nothing but 
what became them, as loyal subjects, they said that they 
submitted reluctantly to her resolution to postpone the 
settlement of the succession, being most sorry that any 
manner of impediment 'had appeared to her Majesty so 
great as to stay her from proceeding in the same^ ^ 
They had however received a message implying “ that 
they had deserved to be deprived, or at least seques- 

1 Elios pretenden libertad de proeeder a lo del nombramicnto de la 
sucesion eu la qual en la cainara superior tendra mueha parti lade Escocia; 
se tiene por cierto y aasi lo creo que Caterina teudra casi todos los de la 
Ganiara baja, y assi parece que melina todo a emocion.” — De Silva to 
Pluiip, November 13 ; MS. Simancits. 

2 Draft of an Address to the Queen, submitted to the Committee of the 
Commons’ House: Domesti'e iIf)S/S., Eliz., VoI. XU. 

• Ihe words in Italics were added by Cecil. 
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trated, much to their discomfort and infamy} from their 
ancient and laudable custom, always from the begin- 
ning necessarily annexed to their assembly, and by her 
Majesty always^ confirmed — that is, a lawful suffer- 
ance and dutiful liberty to treat and devise matters 
honourable to her Majesty and profitable to the realm.” 
Before this message reached them “ they had made no 
determination to deal in any way to her discontenta- 
tion ; they therefore besought her of her motherly love 
that they might continue in their course of duty, 
honouring and serving her like children, without any 
unnecessary, unaccustomed} or undeserved yoke of 
commandment ; so ^ should her Majesty continue the 
singular favour of her honour, wherein she did excel 
all monarchs, for ruling her subjects without misliking ; 
and they also would enjoy ’the like praise above all 
other people for obeying without constraint — than the 
which no prince could desire more earthly honour, nor 
no people more earthly praise.” 

No one knew better than Elizabeth how to withdraw 
from an indefensible position, and words so full of firm- 
ness and dignity might perhaps have produced an 
effect ; but before the address <;ould be presented a 
fresh apple of discord was thrown into the arena. 

A book had appeared in Paris, written by a refugee 
Scot named Patrick Adamson. The subject Patrick 
of it was the birth of James ; and the Queen on the°° 
of Scots’ child was described as the heir of 
the English throne. . Copies had been scattered about 

1 Added in Cecil’s hand. 

^ The word first written was “ graciously." Cecil scratched through 
‘ graciously,” as if it implied that the liberties of the House of Coinmtns 
depended on the pleasure of the Sovereign, and substituted “ always." 

8 Cecil’s hand. 

* The conclusion is entirely Cecil’s, 
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London, and Elizabeth had already directed Mary 
Stuart’s attention to the thing “as a matter strange 
and not to be justified.” ^ 

Gn the 21st of November, on occasion of a measure ^ 

laid before the House against the introduction of sedi- ' ^ ^ 

tious books from abroad, a Mr. Dalton brought ^ 

this production of Adamson in the fiercest Protestant 
spirit. 


“ How say you,” he exclaimed, “ to a libel set forth 
in print calling the Infant of Scotland Prince 


Bpeecli of 

Mr. Dalton, of England, Scotland, and Ireland ? Prince 


of England, Scotland, and Ireland I What enemy to 
the peace and quietness of the realm of England — 
what traitor to the crown of this realm hath devised, 
set forth, and published this dishonour against the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty and the crown of Eng- 
land? Prince of England, and Queen Elizabeth as 
yet having no child ! — Prince of England, and the 
Scottish Queen’s child! — Prince of Scotland and 
England, and Scotland before England I who ever 
heard or read that before this time ? What true Eng- 
lish heart may sustain to hear of this villany and re- 
proach against the Queen’s highness and this her 
realm ? It is so that it hath pleased her highness at 
this time to bar our speech ; but if our mouths shall 
be stopped, and in the mean time such despite shall 
happen and pass without revenge, it will make the 
heart of a true Englishman break within his breast.” 


“ With the indignity of the matter being,” as he 
afterwards said, “ set on fire,” Dalton went on to touch 
on dangerous matters, and entered on the forbidden 
1 Elizabeth, to Bedford, November 13: Scotch MSS. Rolls Hotm 
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subject of the Scottish title. The Speaker gently 
checked him, but not before he had uttered words 
which called out the whole sympathy of the Gom- 
mons, and gave them an opportunity of showing how 
few friends in that house Mary Stuart as yet could 
count upon.i 

The story was carried to the Queen ; she chose to 
believe that the House of Commons intended to defy 
her ; she ordered Dalton into arrest and had 
him examined before the Star Chamber ; she 
construed her own orders into a law, and seemed dei- 
termined to govern the House of Commons as if it 
was a debating society of riotous boys. 

The Commons behaved with great forbearance *. 
they replied to the seizure of the offending 
member by requesting “to have leave to 
confer upon the liberties of the House.” «o“*ronce. 
The original question of the succession was lost in the 
larger one of privilege, and the address which they 
had previously drawn seemed no longer distinct enough 
for the occasion. The Council implored Elizabeth to 
consider what she was doing. As soon as her anger 
cooled she felt herself that she had gone too far, and 
not caring to face a conference, “ foreseeing that 
thereof must needs have ensued more inconvenience 
than were meet,” she drew back with temper not too 
ruffled to save her dignity in giving way. Her inten- 
tion had been to extort or demand the sanction of the 
House for the prosecution of Dalton. Discovering 
in time that if they refused she had no means of com- 
pelling them, she would not risk an open The Queen 
rupture. The prisoner was released “ with- 

1 Mr. Dalton’s Speech, according to the Beport: Domestic M88., Elia. 
VoLXLI. 
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London, and Elizabeth had already directed Mary 
Stuart’s attention to the thing “as a matter strange 
and not to be justified.” ^ 

On the 21st of November, on occasion of a measure 
iaid before the House against the introduction, of sedi- 
tious books from abroad, a Mr, Dalton brought 
this production of Adamson in the fiercest Protestant 
spirit. 

“ How say you,” he exclaimed, “ to a libel set forth 
Speech of in print calling the Infant of Scotland Prince 
Mr. Dalton, England, Scotland, and Ireland ? Prince 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland ! What enemy to 
the peace and quietness of the realm of England — 
what traitor to the crown of this realm hath devised, 
set forth, and published this dishonour against the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty and the crown of Eng- 
land? Prince of England, and Queen Elizabeth as 
yet having no child I — Prince of England, and the 
Scottish Queen’s child! — Prince of Scotland and 
England, and Scotland before England I who ever 
heard or read that before this time ? What true Eng- 
lish heart may sustain to hear of this villany and re- 
proach against the Queen’s highness and this her 
realm ? It is so that it hath pleased her highness at 
this time to bar our speech ; but if our mouths shall 
be stopped, and in the mean time such despite shall 
happen and pass without revenge, it will make the ’ 
heart of a true Englishman break within his breast.” 

“ With the indignity of the matter being,” as he 
afterwards said, “ set on fire,” Dalton went on to touch 
on dangerous matters, and entered on the forbidden 

^ Elizahetb to Bedford, November 13; ScotcA M/SS. J£a& Jlouis 
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subject of the Scottish title. The Speaker gently 
checked him, but not before he had uttered words 
which called out the whole sympathy of the Com- 
mons, and gave them an opportunity of showing how 
few friends in that house Mary Stuart as yet could 
count upon.^ 

The story was carried to the Queen ; she chose to 
believe that the House of Commons intended to defy 
her ; she ordered Dalton into arrest and had Amstof 
him examined before the Star Chamber ; she 
construed her own orders into a law, and seemed de- 
termined to govern the House of Commons as if it 
was a debating society of riotous boys. 

The Commons behaved with great forbearance : 
they replied to the seizure of the otfending 
member by requesting *‘to have leave to 
confer upon the liberties of the House.” 

The oi'iginal question of the succession was lost in the 
larger one of privilege, and the address which they 
had previously drawn seemed no longer distinct enough 
for the occasion. The Council implored Elizabeth to 
consider what she was doing. As soon as her anger 
cooled she felt herself that she had gone too far, and 
not caring to face a conference, “ foreseeing that 
thereof must needs have ensued more inconvenience 
than were meet,” she drew back with temper not too 
ruffled to save her dignity in giving way. Her inten- 
tion had been to extort or demand the sanction of the 
House for the prosecution of Dalton. Discovering 
in time that if they refused she had no means of com- 
pelling them, she would not risk an open 
rupture. The prisoner was released “ with- 

1 Mr. Dalton’s Speech, according to the Report: Domestic MSS., Elia. 
Vol. XLI. 
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out further question or trial,” and on the 25tli she sent 
orders to the Speaker “ to relieve the House of the 
burden of her commandment.” She had been assured, 
she said, that they had no intention of molesting her, 
and that they had been “ much perplexed ” by the re- 
ceipt of her order ; “ she did not mean to prejudice 
any part of the laudable liberties heretofore granted to 
them;” she would therefore content herself with 
their obedient behaviour, and she trusted only that if 
any person should begin again to discuss any particu- 
lar title, the Speaker would compel him to be silent.^ 

The Commons were prudent enough to make the 
Queen’s retreat an easy one. Having succeeded in 
resisting a dangerous encroachment of the crown they 
did not press their victory. The message sent through 
the Speaker was received by the House “ most joy- 
fully, with most hearty prayers and thanks for the 
same,” ^ and with the consent of all parties the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary privilege was allowed to drop. 

Yet while ready to waive their right of discussing 
further the particular pretensions of the claimants of 
the crown, the Commons would not let the Queen be- 
lieve that they acquiesced in being left in uncertainty. 
Two months had passed since the beginning of the 
session, and the subsidy liad not been so much as dis- 
cussed. The succession quarrel had commenced with 
tlie first motion for a grant of money, and liad lasted 
with scarcely an interval ever since. 

It was evident that although Elizabeth’s objection to 
name a successor was rested on general grounds, it ap- 
plied as strongly to Lady Catherine as to the Queen 

1 ISTote of the words of the Queen to the Speaker of tho House of Gum- 
tnons; Dmnestio MSS., Eliz., Yol, XLI. Leicester to Cecily Novembe* 
S!7: il/S.Ibid. 

* Commons’ Jo«r»n&, 8 Eliz. 
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of Scots, and had arisen professedly from the Queen’s 
own experience in the lifetime of her sister ; yet the 
Commons either suspected that she was secretly work- 
ing in the Scottish interest, or they thought at all 
events that her procrastination served only to strength- 
en that interest, and that Mary Stuart’s friends every 
day grew more numerous. 

The Money Bill was reintroduced on the 27th. 
The House was anxious to compensate by its liberality 
for the trouble which it had given on other subjects, 
and the Queen was privately informed that the grant 
would be made unusually large. Elizabeth, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, replied that although for the 
public service she might require all which they were 
ready to offer, “ she counted her subjects in respect of 
their hearty good will her best treasurers ; ” ^he subsidy 
and “ she therefore would move them to for- 
bear at that time extending their gift as they pro- 
posed.” The manner as well as the matter of the 
message w'as pointedly gracious, yet the Commons 
would have preferred her taking the money and listen- 
ing to their opinions ; and the bribe was as unsuccessful 
as the menace, in keeping them silent. They voted 
freely the sum which she would consent to take. It 
amounted iii a rough estimate to an income tax of 
seven per cent, for two years ; but an attempt was made 
to attach a preamble to the Bill which would commit 
the Queen in accepting it to w^hat she was straining 
every nerve to avoid. Referring to the promise which 
she had made to the Committee, “ the Commons hum- 
bly and earnestly besought her with the assistance of 
God’s grace, having resolved to marry, to accelerate 
without more loss of time all her honourable actions 
tending thereto ; ” while “ submitting themselves to 
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tlie will of Almighty God, in whose hands all power 
and counsel did consist, they would at the same time 
beseech Him to give her Majesty wisdom well to fore- 
see, opportunity speedily to consult, and power with 
assent of the realm sufficiently to fulfil, without unneces- 
sary delay, all that should be needful to her subjects 
and their posterity in the stablishing the succession of 
the crown, first in her own person and progeny, and 
next in such persons as law and justice should peace- 
ably direct — according to the answer of Moses : 
* The Lord God of the spirit of all flesh set one over 
this great multitude which may go out and in before 
them, and lead them out and in, that the Lord’s people 
may not be as sheep without a shepherd. ’ ” ^ 

The meaning of language such as this could not be 
mistaken. All the political advantages of 
the Scottish succession "would not compen- 
sate to “ the Lord’s people ” for such a shepherd as the 
person into whose hands they seemed to be visibly 
i drifting. It was a grave misfortune for the Protes- 

I tants that they could produce no better candidate than 

I Lady Catherine Grey, who had professed herself a 

i Catholic when Catholicism seemed likely to serve her 

I turn ; and to whom, notwithstanding her legal claim 

I through the provisions of the will of Henry the Eighth, 

there were so many and so serious objections. The 
’ friends of the Queen of Scots had set in circulation a 

list of difficulties in the way of her acknowledgment, 
the weight of which fanaticism itself could not refuse 
i s ^ to admit. 2 

1 Preamble for the Subsidy Bill; Domestic MSS.^ Vol. XLI. Bolls 
. ffotese. 

2 “ Whatever be said, it is notorious that when Sir Charles Brandon 
married tlie French Queen he had a wife already living. 

“ The Lady Catherine is therefore illegitimate. 
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It is uncertain whether the preamble was ever 
forced on Elizabeth’s attention. The draft of it alone 
remains to show what the Commons intended ; and 

“ Even if this were not so, yet such hath been her life and behaviour, and 
so much hath she stained herself and her issue, as she is to be thought un- 
worthy of the crown. For she was married, as you know, to the Lord 
Herbert; the marriage was peiformed and perfected by all necessary cir- 
cumstances; there was consent of parties, corisent of parents, open solemnis- 
ing, continuance till lawful years of consent, and in the mean time, carnal 
copulation; all which, save the last, are commonly known, and the last, 
which might be most doubtful, is known by confession of them both. She 
herself hath earnestly acknowledged the same. 

“ A divorce was procured by the Earl of Pembroke, in Queen Mary’s 
reign, against their wills, so that it cannot be legal. 

“ Afterwards, she by dalHance fell to carnal company with the Earl of 
Hertford, which was not descried till the bigness of her belly bewrayed her 
ill bap. The marriage between them was declared nnlawM by the bishop 
who examined it. 

“ The mother wicked and lascivious; the issue bastarded. 

“ If she were next in the blood royal, her fault is so much the more to 
have so foully spotted the same. She can have no lawful children. Deut. 
xiii. 23 ; — It is written, ‘ a bastard and unlawfid-born person may not bear 
rule in the church and commonweal; ’ a Jaw devised to punish the parents 
for their sins, so that such a mother ought in no case to be allowed to 
succeed. 

“ Next as to King Henry’s will : — 

“ He had no power to bequeath the crown, except so far as Parliament 
gave him leave ; and Parliament could only give him leave so far as the 
power of Parliament extended. The words of the statute give him no ab- 
solute or unlimited power to appoint an unfit person to the crown, not capa- 
ble of the same — as unto a Turk, au Infidel, an infamous or opprobrious 
person, a fool, or a madman. 

“ But again, he had power to order the succession, either by Letters Pat- 
ent, or by his will, signed with his own hand. 

“ He has not done it by Letters Patent; of that there is no doubt. 

“ His will, there are witnesses sufficient, and some of them that subscribed 
fJie same testament can truly and plainly testify, that he did not sub.scribe. 

“ The stamp might be appended when the King was void of memon’’, or 
else when he was deceased, as indeed it happened, as more manifestly ap- 
peared by open declaration made in Parliament by the late Lord Paget and 
others, that the King did not sign it with his own hand, and as it is plain 
and probable enough by the pardon obtained for one William Gierke for 
putting the stamp to the said will after the King was departed. 

“ As to the enrolment in Chancery, and the evidence on the Rolls that the 
will was accepted and acted on, this is nothing. It was his will whether 
signed or not, and so far as legacies, etc., were concerned, such as he had 


either they despaired of prevailing on the Queen to 
accept the grant while such a prelude was linked to it, 
and were unwilling to embarrass the public service; or 
they prefeijred another expedient, to which they trusted 
less objection might be raised ; the preamble at all 
events was abandoned ; they substituted for it a gen- 
eral expression of gratitude for the promise to marry, 
and sent the Bill to the Lords on the 17th of Decem- 
ber. 

Meanwhile on the 6th a measure was introduced 
which, if less effective in the long run for the protec- 
tion of the Reformation than the declai’ation of a Prot- 
estant successor, would have ended at once the am- 
biguity of the religious position of Elizabeth. The 
Thirty-nine Articles, strained and cracked by three 
centuries of evasive ingenuity, scarcely embarrass now 
the feeblest of consciences. The clergyman of the 
nineteenth century subscilbes them with such a smile 
as might have been worn by Samson when liis Philis- 
tine mistress bound his arms with the cords and withes. 
In the first years of Elizabeth they were the symbols 
by which the orthodox Protestant was distinguished 
from the concealed Catholic. Tlie liturgy, with pur- 
posed ambiguity, could be used by those who were 
Papists save in the name ; the Articles affirmed the 
falsehood of doctrines declared by the Church to be 
divine, and the Catholic who signed them either passed 
over to the new opinions or emperilled his soul with 
perjury. In their anxiety for conciliation, and for the 
semblance of unanimity, Elizabeth’s Government had 

power to make by tlic common law, so far it might be acted on. But in so 
far as the succession was concerned, it was invalid, because the form pre- 
scribed by the empowering statute, 35 Hen. VIII., had not been observed.” 
Amoer to Mr. Hale's Book of Successions, December, 1566: Domestic 
MSS., Eliz., Vol. XLI. 
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as yet, held tliese formulas at arm’s length : the Con- 
vocation of 1562 had reimposed them so far as their 
powers extended; but the decrees of Convocation 
were but shadows until vitalized by the legislature; 
and both Queen and Parliament had refused to give 
tlie authority of law to a code of doctrines which might 
convulse the kingdom. 

On the failure of the suit for the succession, a Bill 
was brought into the Lower House to make bui for the 
subscription to the Articles a condition for the 
tenure of benefices in the Church of England. Articles^’'** 
The move was so sudden and the Commons were so 
swift that there was no time for resistance. It was 
hurried through its three readings and given to the 
bishops to carry through the Lords. A letter from De 
Silva to Philip shows the importance which both Cath- 
olic and Protestant attached to it : — 

DE SILVA TO PHILIP H. 

December, 1566, 

“Religion is again under discussion here; these 
heretic bishops are urging forward their malicious pre- 
tences ; they say that it is desirable for the realm to 
profess an uniform belief, and they , desire to have their 
doctrine enforced by temporal penalties as soon as it 
has been sanctioned by Parliament. 

“ The Catholics are in great alarm and entreat the 
Queen to withhold her sanction. I spent some time 
with her yesterday, and to brine; on the sub- bo siira 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , adviscH the 

lect I said that the Subsidy Bill havius been to 
passed it would be well if she let the Parlia- rMiwiuent, 
ment end. The longer it lasted the more annoyance 
it would cause to her; and she might assure herself 
that these popular assemblies could not fail to produce 
YOi.. vm. 22 
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disquiet, more particulaidj where the Commons had 
liberty of speech and were so much inclined to novel- 
ties. 

“ She agreed with me in this. She said the Com- 
mons had now entered upon a subject which was wholly 
alien to their duties ; they were acting in contradiction 
to their late professions, and slie would endeavour to 
send them about their business before Christmas. 

“ I pointed out to her the mischievous intention of 
the men who had brought these religious questions for- 
ward. They had no care for her or for the common- 
wealth, and they simply meant sedition. She w^as at 
peace so far, and had lived and reigned in safety all 
these years on the principles on which Cecil had carried 
on the government. If there was now to be a change, 
the insolence of the upholders of novelties would dis- 
turb everything. Hitherto the Pope and the Catholic 
powers had abstained from declaring against her, in 
the belief that her subjects w^ere equitably and wdsely 
governed, and that she would allow no one to be in- 
jured or offended. Should they now see her prepar- 
ing to change her course they would perhaps reconsider 
the situation, and troubles might ensue, of which I, as 
the minister of your Majesty who so ardently desired 
her well-being, could not but give her honest warning. 

“ She went into the subject at some length. She 
said’that those who were engaged upon it had given 
her to understand that it w^as for her own good, and 
Iiad promised every one of them to stand by her and 
defend her against all her enemies. 

“ I told her she could not but see that these new 
religionists were only frightening her — in order that 
they might bring her to declare more decisivedy for 
them atnd against the Catholics. They pretended that 
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if she separated herself from them — if she did not yield 
in all points to what they wished — she would be in 
danger on account of the sentence which had been 
given at Rome in favour of Queen Catherine. I 
could assure her that she had but to express a desire 
to that effect and the Pope would immediately remove 
the difficulty ; I knew in fact that he was extremely 
anxious to remove it. Being her father’s daughter, 
born in his house, having been named by him with 
consent of Parliament to succeed after her sister, and 
1 being Queen in possession, she had nothing really to 

I fear — 'she would find powerful friends everywhere. 

! “It was true, she admitted, that the Pope had of- 

i fered to reverse the sentence, but he had made it a 
condition that she should submit to him absolutely and 
unreservedly. 

t “If his Holiness had done this, I said, he was not 

actuated by any covetous ambition, but by the sincerest 
interest in herself and the realm. In the present Pope 
she might feel the fullest confidence ; and at all events 
there was no more reason for making innovations now 
than there had been at the beginning of her reign. 
She would do better to wait till time should enable her 
to see her way. 

“She said that she thought as I did : she believed, 
however, that her people were afraid if she married 
the Archduke that the old religion would be brought 
in again : they were pressing forward these changes as 
a precaution. 

“A little while ago, I said, her Council were most 
afi’aid that she would not marry at all. 

“True, she answered; that was their fear or their 
j. retended fear — and their present conduct showed 
I how dishonest they had been. Marry, however, she 
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■would, if it was only to vex them. She would have 
been glad, she said, had there been any one in Parlia- 
ment who could have checked the Bill in its progress ; 
if it passed the Lords, she feared she would bo unable 
to resist the pressure which would be brought to bear 
upon her.” 

Either Elizabeth feared another quarrel and dis- 
trusted her own strength, or she wished to deceive De 
Silva into believing her opposition to the Bill to be 
more sincere than it really was. The remonstrances 
of the Catholics, however, and her own better judgment 
prevailed at last. She collected her courage and sent 
a message to the Peers desiring that the Bill of Relig- 
ion should go no further. The bishops were the per- 
sons in the Upper House for whom alone the question 
had much interest ; and Elizabeth understood liow to 
manage them. The Commons had resisted one order 
— the bishops thought they could resist another. 
Their first impulse was to entreat the Queen to recon- 
sider her command — to let the debate go forward, and 
“ if the Bill w^as found good by the Lords, that she 
would be pleased for the glory of God to give her gra- 
cious assent to the same.” ^ A petition to this effect 
was presented carrying the signatures of the two arch- 
bishops and thii-teen bishops. The Queen sent imme- 
diately for Parker and three or four more, and inquired 
Avhich of them had been the first promoters of the Bill. 
Though it first appeared in the Lower House, she said, 
it must have originated with some one on the Bench ; 
and though she had no objection to the doctrine of the 
Articles — “ for it was that which she did openly pro- 

1 Petition of the Bishops to the Queen, December, 156G: Dmesite 
ifSS., Eliz., Vol. XLL 
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fess ” — slie objected seriously to sudden irregular ac» 
tion “ without her knowledge and consent ” on a ques- 
tion of such magnitude. 

Had Elizabeth scolded in the tone usual with her 
towards the Church authorities, she might have found 
them obstinate ; but she spoke reasonably and they 
•were friglitened. The archbishops, though their names 
headed the signatures to the petition, disclaimed eagerly 
the responsibility of the initiation. She bade them find 
out by whom it had been done. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury reported to Cecil “ that most of his breth- 
ren answered, as he had done, that they knew nothing 
of it.” Having extracted a disavowal from the major- 
ity of the Bench, Elizabeth was able to shield her ob- 
jections behind their indifference; she had TheBiiiis 
checkmated them, and the obnoxious measure 
disappeared. 

Thus gradually the storms of the session were blow- 
ing over. The Queen seemed at last to have really 
resolved on marriage, and her determination gave her 
courage to encounter her other difficulties with an in- 
crease of firmness. She promised the advocates of the 
Scotch title that the will of Henry the Eighth should 
be examined immediately on the close of the session, 
and that a fair legal opinion should be taken on the 
Queen of Scots’ claims ; ^ and she gave Mary Stuart a 
significant evidence of her good will in closing Eiiziaoth 
promptly and peremptorily a discussion which dlsmiBsio i o/ 
had commenced at Lincoln’s Inn in the inter- title. 
ests of the rival candidate. The lawyers, disappointed 
of their debate in the House of Commons, began it 
again in tlie Inns of Court — where there was no pi’iv- 
ilege ^to protect incautious speakers. Mr. Thornton, 

1 De Silva to Pliilip, December IG : JbT/S. jSijncmcas. 


an eloquent advocate of Lady Catherine, was sent to 
the Tower ; and even Cecil earned the thanks of the 
Queen of Scots by the energy with which he seconded 
his mistress in silencing opposition.! 

1 On the 5th of January, Muiray thanked Cecil in his own and the 
Queen’s name for “his cordial dealing.” “Her Majesty,” wrote Maitland 
to him, “ is veiy well satisfied with your behavionr. I pray you so continue, 
not doubting but you shall find her a thankful princess.” “Melville,” he 
added, reports nothing but good of you, touching the repairing the injury 
done against my mistress at Lincoln’s Inn.” ■ — Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

Cecil’s conduct in the succession struggle is not easy to make out. 
Neither memorandum nor letter of his own remain to show his real feel- 
ings; hut though he might naturally have been looked for among the sup- 
porters of Lady Catherine Grey, he seems to have given thorough satisfac- 
tion to the friends of the Queen of Scots. He must have written to Mait- 
land immediately after Elizabeth’s first answer to the address of the Houses, 
regretting her resolution to leave the question unsettled; and he must have 
led Maitland to suppose that he had wished Mary Stuart to have been the 
person nominated ; for Maitland, answering his letter on the 11th of No- 
vember, gave him “ hearty thanks for the pains which he had taken in the 
busy matter which he had had in hand,” and then went on more point- 
edly— 

“ I look not in my time to see the matter in any perfection, for I think 
it is not the pleasure of God to have the subjects of this isle thoroughly 
settled in their judgment; for which cause he doth keep things most ne- 
cessaiy undetermined, so as they shall always have somewhat wherewith to 
be exercised. The experience I have had of late in my own person makes 
me the less to marvel when I hear your doings are misconstrued by back- 
biters. Whosoever will meddle with public aflairs and princes must be con- 
tent to hear that burden. I never doubted the sincerity of your intentions, 
and I doubt not time shall convince those that think the contrary even in 
their own conscience, whenas themselves shall be content to justify your 
councils, which how are ignorant to what scope they are directed.” 

On the 17th of November, Mary Stuart herself wrote to Cecil, saying 
“ that the bruits were passed wiiich reported him to be a hinderer to her ad- 
vancement, and that she knew him to be a wise man.” 

On the 18th, Murray wrote that “ he had always found Cecil most earnest 
to produce good feeling and a sound understanding between England and 
Scotland, and between the two Queens; and so,l’ he said, “ my trust is that 
ye wnll continue favourable to the end in all her Highness’s aflairs, which 
for my owi part I -will most earnestly crave of you, being most assured 
there is no daughter in the isle doth more reverence her natural mother nor 
my Sovereign the Queen your mistress. Nor sure I am can she bo induced 
uy any means to seek or procure that which ma}'- in any sort offend her 
— Scotch MSS. Rolls Rmtse. 

It is possible that even Cecil’s vigilance had been laid asleep by the sub* 
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Elizabeth herself wrote to the Queen of Scots, no 
longer insisting on the Treaty of Leith — no longer 
stipulating for embarrassing conditions. Substantially 
conceding all the points which were in dispute between 
them, she proposed that they should mutually imposed 
bind themselves by a contract in which Maiy 
Stuart should undertake to do nothing against aiui tije 
Elizabeth during the lifetime of herself or her Scots, 
children ; while Elizabeth would “ engage never to do 
or suffer anything to be done to the prejudice of the 
Queen of Scots’ title and interest as her next cousin.” ^ 
The Queen of Scots declared herself, in reply, as- 
sured of Elizabeth’s “ good mind and entire 
affection ” towards her ; “ she did not doubt 
that in time her sister •would proceed to the perfecting 
and consideration of that which she had begun to utter, 
as well to her own people as to other nations — the 
opinion which her sister had of the equity of her 
cause ; ” and she promised to send a commission to 
London to settle the terms in which the contract 
“ might pass orderly to both their contentments.” ^ 
Tims the struggle was over ; though unrecognized 
by a formal Act of Parliament, Mary Stuart had won 
the day, and was virtually regarded as the heir pre- 
sumptive to the English throne. Elizabeth’s own 
■wishes had pointed throughout to this conclusion, if 
the Queen of Scots would consent to seek her object 
in any other capacity than as the representative of a 
revolution. The reconciliation of the two factions in 
Scotland, and the restoration of Murray and Maitland 

missive attitude which the Queen of Scots had assumed towards Elizabeth, 
and by the seeming restoration of Murray to her confidence. 

1 Elizabeth to the Q,ueen of Scots, December, 1566 : MS. Rolls House. 

“ The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth, January 5, 1567; Scotch MSS. RoUt 


to confidence and authority, were accepted as an indi- 
cation of a changed purpose; and harassed by her 
subjects, goaded into a marriage which she detested, 
and, exhausted by a struggle which threatened a dan- 
gerous breach between herself and the nation, Eliza- 
beth closed the long chapter of distrust, and yielded or 
prepared to yield all that was demanded of her. 

Having thus made up her mind she resolved to 
break up the Parliament, and to punish the refractory 
House of Commons by a dissolution. After another 
election the Puritans would be in a minority. The 
succession could be legally established without divis- 
ion or quarrel, guarded by such moderate guarantees 
as might secure the mutual toleration of the two 
creeds. 

For the first time in Parliamentary history a session 
had been wasted in barren disputes. On the 2d of 
The close of January, between two and three in the after- 
the Session, the Queeu appeared in the House of 

Lords to bring it to an end. The Commons were 
called to the bar ; the Speaker, Mr. Onslow, read a 
complimentary address, in wdiich he described the 
English nation as happy in a sovereign who understood 
her duties, who prevented her subjects from iiijuiing 
one another, and knew “ how to make quiet among the 
ministers of religion.” He touched on the many 
excellences of the constitution, and finally with some 
imprudence ventured an allusion to the restrictions on 
the royal authority. 

“ There be,” he said, “ for the prince provided 
princely prerogatives and royalties, yet not such as the 
prince can take money or other things or do as slie 
will at her own pleasure without order ; but quietly to 
suffer her subjects to enjoy their own without wrong- 
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ful oppression ; whereas other princes hy their liberty 
do take as pleaseth them.” 

“Your Majesty,” be went on turning to Elizabeth, 
“ has not attempted to make laws contrary to order but 
orderly has called this Parliament, which perceived 
certain wants and thereunto have put their helping 
hands, and for help of evil manners good laws are 
brought forth.” 

Then going to the sorest of all sore and wounding 
subjects he concluded, “ we give hearty thanks to G-od 
for that your liighAss has signified your pleasure of 
your inclination to marriage, which afore you were not 
given unto ; which is done for our safeguard, that when 
God shall call you, you may leave of your own body to 
succeed you. Therefore God grant us that you will 
shortly embrace the holy state of matrimony, when and 
with whom God shall appoint and shall best like your 
Majesty.” 

Elizabeth’s humour, none the happiest at the com- 
mencement, was not improved by this fresh chafing of 
her galled side. She had come prepared to lecture 
others, not to listen to a homily. She beckoned Bacon 
to her and spoke a few words to him. He then rose 
and said that the general parts of the Speaker’s ad- 
dress her Majesty liked well, and therefore he need 
not touch on them ; on the latter and more particular 
expressions used in it a few words were necessary. 

“ Politic orders,” he said, “ be the rules of all good 
acts, and touching them that you have made to the 
overthrowing of good laws ” (your Bill of Peligion, 
with which you meant to tyrannize over conscience}, 
“ these deserve reproof as well as the others deserve 
praise. In which like cause you err in bringing her 
Majesty’s prerogative into question, and for that thing 
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wherein she meant not to hurt any of your liberties. 
Her Majesty’s nature, however, is mild ; she will not 
be austere ; and therefore though at this time she 
suffer you all to depart quietly into your counties for 
your amendment, yet as it is needful she hopeth the 
offenders will hereafter use themselves well.” 

The Acts of the session were then read out and re- 
ceived the royal assent ; all seemed over, and it was by 
this time dusk ; wlien Elizabeth herself, in the uncertain 
light, rose from the throne, stood forward in her robes, 
and spoke. # 

“ My Lords and other Commons of this assembly : 
Speech of although the Lord Keeper hath according to 
EHzabeth. order very well answered in my name, yet 
as a periplirasis I have a few words further to speak 
unto you, notwithstanding I have not been used nor 
love to do it in such open assemblies. Yet now, not 
to the end to amend his talk, but remembering that 
commonly princes’ own words are better printed in the 
hearers’ memory than those spoken by her command, 
I mean to say thus much unto you. 

“ I have in this assembly found such dissimulation 
where I always professed plainness, that I marvel 
thereat : yea two faces under one hood, and the body 
rotten, being covered with the two vizors succession 
and liberty — which they detennined must be either 
presently granted, denied, or deferred ; in granting 
whereof thej’’ had their desire ; and denying or defer- 
ring thereof, those things being so plaudable as indeed 
to all men they are, they thought to work me that 
mischief which never foreign enemy could bring to 
pass — which is the hatred of my Commons. 

“ But alas! they be^n to pierce the vessel before 
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tlie wine was fined, and began a thing not foreseeing 
the end, how by this means I have seen my well-willers 
from my enemies, and can as meseemeth very well 
divide the House into four : — 

“ 1. The broachers and workers thereof, who are in 
the greatest fault, 

“ 2. The speakers, who by eloquent tales persuaded 
the rest, are next in degree. 

“ 3. The agreers, who being so light of credit that 
the eloquence of those tales so overcame them that 
they gave more credit thereunto than unto their own 
wits. 

“ 4. Those that sat still and mute, and meddled not 
therewith, but rather wondered disallowing the mat- 
ter ; who in my opinion are most to be excused. 

“ But do you think that either I am so unmindful 
of your surety by succession, wherein is all my care, 
considering I know myself to be but mortal ? l^o, I 
warrant you. Or that I went about to break your 
liberties ? No, it never was in my meaning ; but to 
stay you before you fell into the ditch. For all things 
have their time ; and although perhaps you may have 
after me a better-learned or wiser, yet I assure you, 
none more careful over you ; and therefore henceforth, 
whether I live to see the like assembly or no, or who- 
ever it be, yet beware how you prove your prince’s 
patience as you have now done mine. 

“ And now to conclude all thisj notwithstanding, 
not meaning to make a Lent of Christmas, the most 
part of 3 '-ou may assure yourselves that you depart in 
your prince’s grace. 

“ My Lord Keeper, you will do as I bid you.” 

Again Bacon rose and in a loud voice said, “ The 
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Dissoiutioa Queen’s Majesty doth dissolve this Parlia* 
meiit. Let every man depart at liis pleas- 
ure.” 

Elizabeth swept away in the gloom, passed to liei* 
barge, and returned to the palace. The Lords and 
Commons scattered through the English counties, and 
five years went by before another Parliament met again 
at Westminster in a changed world. 

On that evening the immediate prospect before Eng- 
Prospect of was the Queen’s marriage with an Aus- 

Engiand. Catliolic princB, the recognition more 

or less distant of the Catholic Mary Stuart as heir 
presumptive, the establishment with the support and 
sanction of the Catholic powers of some moderate 
form of government, under which the Catholic wor- 
ship would be first tolerated and then creep on towards 
ascendancy. It might have ended, had Elizabeth been 
strong enough, in broad intellectual freedom ; more 
likely it would have ended in the reappearance of the 
Marian fanaticism, to be encountered by passions as 
fierce and irrational as itself j and to the probable issue 
of that conflict conjecture fails to penetrate. 

But the era of toleration was yet centuries distant ; 
and the day of the Roman persecutors was gone 
never more to reappear. Six weeks later a powder 
barrel exploded in a house in Edinburgh, and when 
the smoke cleared aw'ay the prospects of the Catholics 
in England were scattered to all the winds. 

The murder of Henry Stuart Lord Darnley is one 
of those incidents which will remain till the end of 
time conspicuous on the page of history. In itself the 
death of a single boy, prince or'king though he might 
be, had little in it to startle the hard world of the six- 
teenth century. Even before the folly and falsehood 
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by wiiich Mary Stuart’s husband had earned the 
hatred of the Scotch nobility, it had been foreseen 
that such a frail and giddy summer pleasure-boat 
would be soon wrecked in those stormy waters. Had 
Darnley been stabbed in a scuffle or helped to death 
by a dose of arsenic in his bed, the fair fame of the 
Queen of Scots would have suffered little, and the 
tongues that dared to mutter would have been easily 
silenced. But conspiracies in Scotland were never 
managed with the skilful villany of the Continent; 
and when some conspicuous person was to be removed 
out of the way, the instruments of the deed were 
either fanatic religionists, who looked on themselves as 
the servants of God, or else they had been wrought up 
to the murder point by some personal passion which 
was not contented with the death of its victim, and 
required a fuller satisfaction in the picturesqueness of 
dramatic revenge. The circumstances under which 
the obstacle to Mary Stuart’s peace was disposed of 
challenged the attention of the whole civilized world, 
and no after efforts availed in court, creed, or nation, 
to hide the memory of the scenes which were revealed 
in that sudden lightning flash. 

The disorders of the Scots upon the Border had 
long been a subject of remonstrance from the English 
Government. The Queen of Scots, while the Parlia- 
ment was sitting at Westminster, desired to give some 
public proof of her wish to conciliate ; and after the 
strange appearance of Darnley in September at the 
Council at Edinburgh, she proposed to go in 
person to Jedburgh and hear the complaints goJ'to'’ 
of Elizabeth’s wardens. The Earl of Both- 
well had taken command of the North Marches : he 
had gone down to prepare the way for the Queen’s ap- 
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pearanco, and on her arrival she was greeted with the 
October. news that he had been shot through the thigh 
wLiTata.'^ in a scuffle and was lying wounded in Her- 
mitage Castle. The Earl had been her companion 
throughout the summer; her relations with him at 
this time — whether innocent or not — were of the 
closest intimacy ; and she had taken into her house- 
hold a certain Lady Reres, who had once been his mis- 
tress. 

She heard of his wound with the most alarmed anx- 
iety : on every ground she could ill afford to lose him ; ^ 
and careless at all times of bodily fatigue or danger, 
she rode on the 15th of October twenty-five miles 
over the moors to see him. The Earl’s state proved 
to be more painful than dangerous, and after remain- 
ing two hours at his bed-side she returned the same 
day to Jedburgh. She had not been well ; “thought 
and displeasure,” which as she herself told Maitland,® 
“ had their root in the King,” had already afieeted 
both her health and spirits. The long ride, the night 
air, and “ the great distress of her mind for the Earl,” 
proved too much for her; and though she sat her 
horse till her journey’s end, she fainted when she w'as 
lifted from the saddle, and remained two hours uncon- 
uiness scions. Delirium followed with violent fever, 

of Scots. and in this condition she continued for a 
week. She wa^ frequently insensible: food refused to 
remain upon her stomach ; yet for the first few days 
there seemed to be “ no tokens of death ; ” she slept 
tolerably, and on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 22d 
and 23d, she was thought to be improving. An ex- 

1 “ Ce ne luy eust pas este pen de perte de le penlre ! ” wore the im-suspi- 
eious -words of Du Croq on tlie 17th of October. — Teulet, Vol. 11. p 28a. 

Maitland to the Archbishop of Glasgow; Printed in Keith. 
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press had been sent to Glasgow for Darnley, but he > 
did not appear. On Friday, the 25th, there was a re- 
lapse ; shiverings came on, the body grew rigid, the 
eyes were closed, the mouth set and motionless ; she 
lost consciousness so entirely that she was supposed to 
be dying or dead ; and in expectation of an immediate 
end a menacing order to keep the peace was sent out 
by Murray, Maitland, Hnntly, and the other Lords 
wdio w^ere in attendance on her. 

The physician, “ Master Naw,” however, “ a perfyt 
man of his craft,” “ would not give the matter over.” 
He restored the circulation by chafing the limbs ; the 
Queen came to herself at last, broke into a profuse per- 
spiration, and fell into a natural sleep. When she 
awoke, the fever was gone, but her strength was pros- 
trated. For the few next days she still believed her- 
self in danger, and with the outward signs, and so far 
as could be seen with the inward spirit of Catholic 
piety, she prepared to meet what might be coming 
upon her. The Bishop of Ross was ever on his knees 
at her bed-side ; and courageous always, she professed 
herself ready to die if so it was to be. She recom- 
mended the Prince to the Lords ; through Murray she 
bequeathed the care of him to Elizabeth — through 
Du Croq, to the King of France and Catherine de Me- 
dici — and for Scotland she implored them all as her 
last request “ to trouble no man in his conscience that 
professed the Catholic faith,” in which she herself had 
been brought up and was ready to die. 

How much of all this was real, how much theatrical, 
it is needless to inquire ; the most ardent admirer of 
Mary Stuart will not claim for her a character of piety, 
in any sense of the word which connects it with the 
moral law; those who regard her with most suspicion 
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•will not refuse her the credit of devotion to the Catho- 
lic cause. 

In a week all alarm was at an end. At length, but 
November, late that liis appearance was an affront, 
niffereaces Damley arrived r he was received with cold- 
Bamiey. interposition of Murray he 

would not have been allowed to remain a single night, 
and the next morning he was dismissed to return to 
his father. In unhappy contrast the Earl of Both well 
was brought as soon as he could be moved to Jed- 
burgh ; and on the 10th of November the court broke 
up, and proceeded by slow journeys towards Edin- 
burgh for the Prince’s baptism. At Kelso the Queen 
found a letter from her husband. It seems that he 
had been again writing in complaint of her to the 
Pope and the Catholic powers.^ He was probably no 
less unwise in the words which he used to herself ; 
and she exclaimed passionately in Murray’s and Mait 
land’s presence “ that unless she was freed of him in 
some way she had no pleasure to live, and if she could 
find no other remedy she would put hand to it her- 
self.” 2 

Leaving Kelso and skirting the Border, she looked 
Mary stuait ^om Halydoii Hill over Berwick and the 
EuRiish English lines, and that fair vision of the fu- 
Border. -vviierc Damley was the single darkening 

image. A train of knights and gentlemen came out 
to do her homage and attend her to Ayemouth ; the 
Berwick batteries as she went by saluted the heiress 
of the English crown ; all through Northumberland, 

1 De Silva in a letter,^ late in the winter, to Philip, spoke of writing to 
the Queen of Scots — “ A cerca del mal oficio que su inarido hahia hccho 
sontra ella eon V. M‘i, y con el Papa y Principes en lo do su religion.’' — 
MS, Simmcas. 

^ GMetwood, 
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through Yorkshire, to the very gates of London, had 
she cared to visit Elizabeth, Mary Stuart would have 
been then received witli all but regal honours. The 
Earl of Bedford — of all Engli.sh nobles the most 
determined of her opponents — was preparing to be 
present at the approaching baptism, to make his peace 
as Elizabeth’s representative. From Dunbar she 
wrote to Cecil and the rest of the Council as to her 
good friends,” to whom she committed the care of 
“her cause.” From thence she passed on to Craig- 
millar ^ to recruit her strength in the keen breezy air. 

Some heavy weight still hung upon her spirits : her 
brilliant prospects failed to cheer her. “ The Queen 
is at Craigmillar,” wrote Du Croq at the end Mar^stuart 
of November ; “ she is still sick, and I be- muiar. 
lieve the principal part of her disease to consist of a 
deep grief and sorrow : nor can she, it seems, forget 
the same ; again and again she says she wishes she 
were dead.” 2 

To the Lords who had attended her to Dalkeith the 
cause of her trouble was but too notorious. Instead 
of listening to her entreaties to relieve her of her hus- 
band, the Pope had probably followed the advice of 
De Silva, and had urged her to be reconciled to him : 
at any rate she must have known the anxiety of her 
English friends, and must have felt more wearily than 
ever the burden of the chain with which she had 
bound herself. Both well, Murray, Maitland, and 
Iluntly continued at her side, and at Craigmillar they 
were joined by Argyle. 

The lords and gentlemen who had been concerned 
in Ritzio’s murder had by this time most of them re- 

1 Three miles smith of Edinburgh, on the road to Dalkeith. 

2 Dll Croq to the Archbishop of Glasgow: Keith. 
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ceived their pardon j but the Queen had still found 
nerself unable to forgive Morton, who, with Lindsay, 
young Ruthven, and Ker, was still an exile in England. 
Their friends had never ceased to intercede for them. 
December. One moming: while Areyle was still in bed, 

Consultiition i i 

of the Lords. Murray and Maitland came to his room ; and 
Maitland beginning upon the subject, said that “ the 
best way to obtain Morton’s pardon was to promise 
the Queen to find means to divorce her from her hus- 
band.” 

Argyle said he did not know how it could be done. 

“ My Lord,” said Maitland, “ care you not for that, 
we shall find the means to make her quit of him well 
enough, if you and Lord Huntly will look on and not 
take offence.” 

Scotland was still entangled in the Canon Law, and 
some trick could be made available if the nobles agreed 
to allow it. Huntly entered as the others were talkingi 
They offered him the restoration of the Gordon estates 
if he would consent to Morton’s return : he took the 
price, and agreed with the rest to forward the di- 
vorce. 

The four noblemen then went together to Bothwell, 
Proposal for ’^’ho professed equal readine.ss : he accompa- 
a divorce. them to the Queen ; and Maitland in 

the name of the rest undertook to deliver her from 
Darnley on condition that "^le pardoned Morton and 
his companions. 

Mary Stuart was craving for release : she said gen- 
erally that she would do what they required ; but em- 
barrassed as she was by her connexion wdth Rome, she 
was unable to understand how a divorce could be man- 
aged, or how if they succeeded they could save the 
legitimacy of her child. So obvious a difficulty could 
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not have been unforeseen. Under the old law of the 
Church the dissolution of marriage was. so frequent 
and facile, that by a kind of tacit agreement children 
born from connexions assumed at the time to be lawful 
were, like Mary and Elizabeth of England, allowed to 
pass as legitimate, and to succeed to their fathers’ es- 
tates. The Earl of Angus and Queen Margaret were 
divorced, yet the English Council liad tried in vain to 
fix a stigma on the birth of Lady Lennox. Archbishop 
Parker more recently had divoi’ced Hertford and Lady 
Catherine Grey, yet their son was still the favourite 
for the succession of the English Protestants. Both- 
well was ready with an instance from his own experi- 
ence. The marriage between his own father and 
mother had been declared invalid, yet he had inherited 
the earldom without challenge. 

The interests which depended on the young Prince 
of Scotland, however, were too vast to be lightly put in 
hazard ; there was another and a shorter road out of 
the difficulty. 

“ Madam,” said Maitland, “ we are here the chief 
of your Grace’s council and nobility ; we shall find the 
means that your Majesty shall be quit of your husband 
/without prejudice of your son, and albeit that my Lord 
of Murray here present be little less scrupulous for a 
Protestant than your Grace is for a Papist, I am as- 
sured he will look through his fingers thereto, and will 
behold our doings, saying nothing to the same.” 

The words were scarcely ambiguous, yet Murray 
said nothing. Such subjects are not usually discussed 
in too loud a tone, and he may not have heard them 
distinctly. He himself swore afterwards “ that if any 
man said he was present when purposes were held in 
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liis audience tending to any unlawful oi’ dishonourable 
end, he spoke wickedly and untruly.” ^ 

But Mary herself— how did she receive the dark 
suggestion ? This part of the story rests on the evi- 
dence of her own friends, and was draw-n up in her ex- 
cuse and defence. According to Argyle and Huntly 
she said she “ would do nothing to touch her honour 
and conscience ; ” “ they had better leave it alone ; ” 
“ meaning to do her good, it might turn to her hurt and 
displeasure.” 2 

She may be credited with having refused her consent 
to the proposals then made to her ; and yet that such a 
conversation should have passed in her presence (of 
the truth of the main features of it there is no room 
for doubt) was serious and significant. The secret was 
ill kept : it reached the ears of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, who, though he could not believe it true, w'rote an 
account of it to Philip.^ The Queen w^as perhaps seri- 
ous in her reluctance ; perhaps she desired not to know 
what was intended till the deed was done. 

“ This they should have done, 

And not have spoken of it. In her ’t was villanyj 
In them it had been good service.” 

Those among the Lords at all events -who wnre most 
in Mary Stuart’s confidence concluded that if they w'ent 
their own way they liad nothing to fear from her re- 
sentment. Four of the party present — Argyle, 
Huntly, Maitland, and Bothwell, with a cousin of 

1 Reply of Murray to the declarations of the Earls of Huntly and Ar- 
gyle : Keith. 

2 Declarations of Huntly and Argyle ; Ibid. 

8.“ Hal)ia entendido que viendo alguno.s el desgusto que liabia entre 
estos Reyes, habiau ofrecido a la Rejma de hacer algo contra su inarido, y 
que ella no habia venido en ello. Aunque tuve este avi.so do buena parte, 
pareemme cosa que no se debia creer que se hubiese tratado con la Reyna 
semejante platiea.” — De Silva to Philip, January 18: Mli. Sinianoas. 
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Bothwell, Sir J araes Balfour — signed a bond immedi- 
ately afterwards, while the court was still at Craig- 
millar, to the following purpose : — 

“ That for sae raeikle. as it was thought expedient 
and profitable for the commonweal, by the Bond forth© 
nobility and lords underwritten, that sic an ofVamiey“ 
young fool and proud tyran (as the King) should not 
bear rule of them — for divers causes therefore they all 
bad concluded that he should be put forth by one way 
or other — and whosoever should take the deed in hand 
or do it, they should defend and fortify it, for it should 
be by every one of them reckoned and holden done by 
themselves.” ^ 

The curtain, which w^as thus for a moment drawn 
aside, again closes. The Queen went in the first week 
of December to Stirling, wdiere Darnley \vas allowed 
to join her ; and the English Catholics, who had been 
alarmed at the rumours which had gone abroad, flat- 
tered themselves into a hope that all would again go 
well. The King would make amends for the past by 
affection and submission ; Mary Stuart would in time 
obliterate the painful feelings which her neglect of him 
had aroused.^ 

A few days after, the Earl of Bedford arrived from 
England: the Parliament w^as then approaching its 
conclusion ; the storm had subsided, and Elizabeth, free 
to act for herself, had commissioned Bedfin-d to tell the 
Queen of Scots that her claims should be investigated 
as soon as possible, and “ should receive as much fa- 

1 Ormeston’s confession: Pitcairn’s CHmiml Trials of Scotland. 

“ El Key de Escocia ha ya viente dins que esta con la Reyna, y comen 
juntos; y auiique parece qiie no perderii tan presto del todo el des^usU) del 
Key por las cosas pasadas, todavia piensa que el tiempo, y estar juntos, y el 
Key deterrainado de complacerle, hara mucho en la buena recriiciliacion.” 
De Silva to Philip, December 18: MS. Simanoas. 


voiir as slie could desire to her contentation.” ^ The 
ambassador liad brought with him a magnificent font 
of gold weighing 830 ozs. as 'a splendid present to the 
heir of the English throne. The Prince, who was to 
have been dipped in it at his baptism, had grown too 
large by the delay of the ceremony; but Elizabeth 
suggested that it might he used for “ the next child. ^ 

The time had been when these things would have 
satisfied Mary Stuart’s utmost hopes, and have filled 
her with exultation. Her thoughts, interests, and 
Baptiam of anxieties were now otherwise occupied. On 
James. 16th, at fivc in the evening, the Prince 

w^as baptized by torch-light in Stirling Chapel ; the 
service was that of the Catholic Church ; the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, the most abandoned of all 
Episcopal scoundrels, officiated, supported by three of 
his brethren. The French ambassador carried the 
child into the aisle ; the Countess of Argyle, the same 
who had been present at Ritzio’s mnrcler, lield him at 
the font as Elizabeth’s representative ; and three of 
the Scottish noblemen — Eglinton, Athol, and Ross 
— were present at the ceremony. The rest, \vith the 
English ambassador, stood outside the door. It boded 
ill for the supposed reconciliation that the Prince’s 
father, though in the castle at the time, remained in 
his own room, either still brooding over his wrongs 
and afraid that some insult should be passed upon him, 
or else forbidden by the Queen to appear. 

As soon as the baptism was over the suit for the 
restoration of Morton was continued : Bedford added 
his intercession to that of Murray ; Bothwell, Athol, 
and all the other noblemen joined in the entreaty ; and 

1 Instructions to the Earl of Bedford going to Scotland: Keith. 
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on the 24th the Queen, with some affectation of I’eluc- 
tance, gave waj. George Douglas, who had pardon of 
been the first to strike Ritzio, and Faldon- 
side, who had held a pistol to her breast, 
were alone excepted from a general and final pardon.^ 

Under any circumstances it could only have been 
with terror that Darnley could have encountered Mor- 
ton and young Ruthven ; but the conversation at 
Craigmillar, which had stolen into England, had been 
carried equally to his own ear. He knew that the 
pardon of Ritzio’s murderers had been connected with 
his own destruction; and a whisper had reached him 
also of the bond which, though unsigned by the Queen, 
had been “ drawn by her own device.” ^ So long as 
Morton remained in exile he could hope that the con- 
spiracy against him was incomplete. The proclama- 
tion of the pardon was his death knell, and the same 
night, swiftly, “ without word spoken or leave taken, 
he stole away from Stirling and fled to his father.” 

That at such a crisis he should have been attacked 
by a sudden and dangerous illness was, to say Damiey 
the least of it, a singular coincidence. A few ftwinl’aad 
miles from the castle blue spots broke out 
over his body, and he was carried into Glasgow lan- 
guid and drooping, with a disease which the court and 
the friends of- the court were pleased to call small-pox. 

There for a time he lay, his father absent, himself 
hanging between life and death, attended only by a 
few faithful servants, while the Queen with recoverc^d 
health and spirits spent her Christmas with Bothwell 
at Drummond Castle and Tullibardine, Waiting the 
issue of the disease. 

1 Bedford to Cecil, December 30: ScoicA -3/55. JJoKs 

s Deposition of Thomas Crawford: MS. Ibid. 
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Unfortunately for all parties concerned, tlie King 
after a few days was reported to be slowly recovering. 
Either the natural disorder was too weak to kill him, 
or the poison had failed of its work. The Queen re- 
turned to Stirling : the favourite rode south to receive 
the exiles on their way back from England. “ In the 
yard of the hostelry of Whittingham,” Bothwell and 
Morton met; and Morton long after — on the eve of 
his own execution, when to speak the truth might do 
him service where he was going, and could do him no 
hurt in this world — thus described what passed be- 
tween them : — 

“ The Earl of BothweU,” said Morton, “proposed 
January. ^0 mc the purpose of the King’s murder, 
the seeing that it was the Queen’s mind that he 
mraieyto should be taken away, because she blamed 
Morton. King of Davie’s slaughter more than me.” 

Morton, “ but newly come from one trouble, said 
that he was in no haste to enter into a new,” and re- 
quired to be assured that the Queen indeed desired it. 

Bothwell said “ he knew what was in the Queen’s 
mind, and she would have it done.” 

“ Bring me the Queen’s hand for a warrant,” Mor- 
ton said that he replied, “and then I will answer 
you.”i 

Rash and careless as Mary Stuart’s passion made 
her, she was not so blind to prudence as to commit her 
signature as her husband had done. Bothwell prom- 
ised that he would produce an order from her, but it 
never came, and Morton was saved from farther share 
m the conspiracy. 

On the 14th of January the Queen brought the 

A The Earl of Morton’s confession; lUmtraiions of Scoilish Eistoj’^ 

p. m. ^ ■ , 
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Prince to Edinburgli ; on the 20th she wrote a letter* 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow at Paris, complaining of 
her husband’s behaviour to her, while the poor wretch 
was still ly ing on his sick-bed ; ^ and about the same 
time she was rejoined by Botlwell on his return from 
the Border. So far the story can be traced wdth con- 
fidence. At this point her conduct passes into the 
debatable land, where her friends meet those who 
condemn with charges of falsehood and forgery. The 
evidence is neither conflicting nor insufficient : the 
dying depositions of the instruments of the crime 
taken on the steps of the scaffold ; the “ undesigned 
coincidences ” between the stories of many separate 
witnesses, with letters which after the keenest inquiry 
were declared to be in her own handwriting, shed a 
light upon her proceedings as full as it is startling ; 
but the later sufferings of Mary Stuart have sur- 
rounded her name with an atmosphere of tenderness, 
and half the world has preferred to believe that she 
was the innocent victim of a hideous conspiracy. 

The so-called certainties of history are but proba- 
bilities in varying degrees ; and when witnesses no 
longer survive to be cross-questioned, those readers 
and writers wlio judge of truth by their emotions can 
believe what they please. To assert that documents 
were forged, or that witnesses were tampered with, 
costs them no effort ; they are spared the trouble of 
reflection by the ready-made assurance of their feel- 

The historian who is without confidence in these 
easy criteria of certainty can but try his evidence by 
sucli means as remain. He examines what is doubtful 
by the light of what is established, and offers at last 
1 The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, Januaiy 20: Keith. 
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Unfortiinaiely for all parties concerned, the King 
after a few days was reported to be slowly recovering. 
Either the natural disorder was too weak to kill him, 
or the poison had failed of its work. The Queen re- 
turned to Stirling: the favourite rode south to receive 
the exiles on their way back from England. “ In the 
yard of the hostelry of Whittingham,” Bothwell and 
Morton met; and Morton long after — on the eve of 
his own execution, when to speak the truth might do 
him service where he was going, and could do him no 
hurt in this world — thus described what passed be- 
tween them : — 

“ The Earl of Bothwell,” said Morton, “ proposed 
January. pui’pose of the King’s murder, 

propoMs the seeing that it was the Queen’s mind that he 
Pamieyto should be taken away, because she blamed 
Morton. King of Davie’s slaughter more than me.” 

Morton, “ but newly come from one trouble, said 
that he was in no haste to enter into a new,” and re- 
quired to be assured that the Queen indeed desired it. 

Bothwell said “ he knew what was in the Queen’s 
mind, and she would have it done.” 

“ Bring me the Queen’s hand for a warrant,” Mor- 
ton said that he replied, “and then 1 will answer 
you.” ^ 

Rash and careless as Mary Stuart’s passion made 
her, she was not so blind to prudence as to commit her 
signature as her husband had done. Bothwell prom- 
ised that he would produce an order from her, but it 
never came, and Morton was saved from farther share 
in the conspiracy. 

On the 14tli of January the Queen brought the 

t The Earl of Morton’s confession: Uluatrations of Scottish Historu 
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Prince to Edinburgh ; on the 20th she wrote a letter 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow at Paris, complaining of 
her husband’s behaviour to her, while the poor wretch 
was still lying on his sick-bed ; i and about the same 
time she was rejoined by Bothwell on his return from 
the Border. So far the story can be traced with con- 
fidence. At this point her conduct passes into the 
debatable land, where her friends meet those who 
condemn with charges of falsehood and forgery. The 
evidence is neither conflicting nor insufficient : the 
dying depositions of the instruments of the crime 
taken on the steps of the scaffold ; the “ undesigned 
coincidences ” between the stories of many sepm^ato 
witnesses, with letters which after the keenest inquiry 
were declared to be in her own handwriting, shed a 
light upon her proceedings as full as it is startling ; 
but the later sufferings of Mary Stuart have sur- 
rounded her name with an atmosphere of tenderness, 
and half the world has preferred to believe that she 
was the innocent victim of a hideous conspiracy. 

The so-called certainties of history are but proba- 
bilities in varying degrees ; and when witnesses no 
longer survive to be cross-questioned, those readers 
and writers who judge of truth by their emotions can 
believe what they please. To assert that documents 
were forged, or that witnesses were tampered with, 
costs them no effort ; they are spared the trouble of 
reflection by the ready-made assurance of their feel- 
ings. 

The historian who is without confidence in these 
easy criteria of certainty can but tiy his evidence by 
such means as remain. He examines what is doubtful 
by the light of what is established, and offers at last 

1 The Queon of Soots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, January 20: Keith. 


the conclusions at which his own mind has arrived, 
not as the demonstrated facts either of logic or passion, 
hut as something which, after a survey of the whole 
case, appears to him to be nearest to the truth. ^ 

The Queen then, after writing the letter of com- 
plaint against her husband to the Archbishop of 
Mary Stuart Grlasgow, Suddenly determined to visit his 
Meyat sick-bed. On Thursday the 23d of January 
Glasgow. Glasgow attended by her 

lover. They spent the night at Callendar together.^ 
In the morning they parted ; the Earl returned to 
Edinburgh ; Mary Stuart pursued her journey at- 
tended by Bothwell’s French servant Paris, through 
whom they had arranged to communicate. 

The news that she was on her way to Glasgow anti- 
cipated her appearance there. Darnley was still con- 

1 The stoiy in the text is taken from the depositions in Anderson and 
Pitcairn; from the deposition of Crawford, in the llolls House; and from 
the celebrated casket letters of Mary Stuart to Botliwell. The autlienticity 
of these letters will be discussed in a futm-e volume in connexion with 
their discovery," and with the examination of them which then took place. 
Meantime I shall assume the genuineness of documents, which, without 
turning history into a mere creation of imaginative sympatliies, I do not fee. 
at liberty to doubt. They come to us after having passed the keenest 
scrutiny both in England and Scotland. Tlie handwriting was found to 
resemble so exactly that of the Queen that the most accomplislied e.vpert 
could detect no diflerence. One of 'the letters could liave been invented 
only by a genius equal to that of Shakspeare; and tliat one once accom- 
plished, would have been so overpoweringly suliicient for its pui'pose timt 
no forger w'ould have multiplied the chances of detection by adding the 
rest. The inquiry at the time appears to me to supersede authoritatively 
all later conjectures. The English Council, among whom were many 
friends of Maiy Stuart, had the Erench originals before them, while we 
have only translations, or translations of translations. 

2 “ Wiien Bothwell was conducting the Queen to Glasgow, where siie 
was going to the King, at Callendar after supper, late, Lady lieros came to 
Bothwell’s room, and seeing me there, said, ‘ What does M. Paris here? ’ 
‘ It is all the same,’ said ho; ‘’Paris will say nothing.' Aud thereupon she 
took him to the Queen’s room.” — Examination of I'rench Paris; Andes^ 
ion’s CoHection. Paris was Bothwell’s servant. 
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fined to his room i but hearing of lier approach he 
sent a gentleman who was in attendance on him, 
named Crawford, a noble, fearless kind of person, to 
apologize for his inability to meet her. It seems that 
after hearing of the bond at Craigmillar he had writ- 
ten some letter to her, the inconvenient truths of 
which had been irritating ; and she had used certain 
bitter expressions about him which had been carried 
to his ears. His heart half sunk in him when he was 
told that she was coming ; and Crawford, when he 
gave his message, did not hide from her that his mas- 
ter was afraid of her. 

“ There is no remedy against fear,” the Queen said 
shortly. 

“ Madam,” Crawford answered, “ I know so far of 
my master that he desires nothing more than that the 
secrets of every creature’s heart were writ in their 
faces.” ^ 

Crawford’s suspicions were too evident to be con- 
cealed. The Queen did not like them ; she asked 
sharply if he had more to say ; and .when he said he 
had discharged his commission, she bade him “ hold 
his peace.” 

Lord Darnley had made some use of his illness ; as 
he lay between life and death he had come to under- 
stand that he had been a fool, and for the first time in 
his life had been thinking seriously. When 
the Queen entered his room she found him husbLd’s 
lying on his couch, weak and unable to move. 

Her first question was about his letter ; it was not her 
cue to irritate him, and she seemed to expostulate on 
the credulity with wdiich he had listened to calumnies 
against her. He excused himself faintly. She allowed 
1 Crawford’s deposition; MS. Rolls Home. 


her manner tr; relax, and she inquired about the cause 
of his illness. 

A soft word unlocked at once the sluices of Darn- 
heart ; his passion gushed out uncontrolled, and 
with a wild appeal he threw himself on his wife’s for- 
giveness. 

“ You are the cause of it,” he said; “it comes only 
from you who will not pardon my faults when I am 
sorry for them. I have done wrong, I confess it ; but 
others besides me have done wrong, and you have for- 
given them, and I am but young. You have forgiven 
me often, you may say ; but may not a man of my age, 
for want of counsel, of which I am very destitute, fall 
twice or thrice, and yet repent and learn from experi- 
ence ? Whatever I have done wrong, forgive me ; I 
will do so no more. Take me back to you ; let me be 
your husband again or may I never rise from this bed. 
Say that it shall be so,” he went on with wild eager- 
ness ; “ God knows I am punished for making my 
God of you — for having no thought but of you,” ^ 

He was flinging himself into her arms as readily as 
she could hope or desire ; but she was afraid of excit- 
ing his suspicions by being too complaisant. She an- 
swered kindly that she was sorry to see him so unwell ; 
and she asked him again why he had thought of leav- 
ing the country. 

He said that “ he had never really meant to leave 
it ; yet had it been so there was reason enough ; she 
knew how he had been used.” 

She went back to the bond of Craigmillar. It was 
necessaiy for her to learn who had betrayed the secret 
and how much of it was known. 

1 Cra-wford’s deposition. Tlie conversation, as related by Damley to 
Cra-wford, tallies exactly with that given by Mary herself to Bothwell ia 
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Weak and facile as usual, Darnley gave up the 
name of liis informant ; it was the Laird of Minto ; 
and then he said that “ he could not believe that she 
who was his own proper flesh would do him harm ; ” 
“ if any other would do it,” he added with something 
of his old bravado, “ they should buy him dear, unless 
they took him sleeping.” 

Her part was difficult to act. As she seemed so 
kind, he begged that she would give him his food ; he 
even wished to kiss her, and his breath after his illness 
was not pleasant. “ It almost killed me,” she wrote to 
Bothw^ell, “ though I sate as far from him as the bed 
would allow : he is more gay than ever you saw him ; 
in fact, he makes love to me, of the which I take so 
great pleasure that I enter never where he is but in- 
continent I take the sickness of my sore side which I 
am so troubled with.” ^ 

When she attempted to leave the room he implored 
her to stay with him. He had been told, he said, that 
she had brought a litter wdth her; did she mean to 
take him away ? 

She said she thought the air of Graigmillar -would 
do him good ; and as he could not sit on horseback, 
she had contrived a means by which he could be car- 
ried. 

The name of Graigmillar had an ominous sound. 
The words were kind, but there was perhaps some odd 
glitter of the eyes not w'holly satisfactory. 

He answered that if she would promise him on her 
honour to live with him as his -wife, and not to leave 
him any more, he would go with her to the world’s 
ond, and care for nothing ; if not, he would stay where 
he was. 

1 Marj Stuart to BothWeli: Ande^s(^Il’s CoHeciiow. 
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It was for that purpose, she said, tenderly, that she 
had come to Glasgow; the separation had injured both 
of them, and it was time that it should end ; “ and so 
she granted his desire, and promised it should be as he 
had spoken, and thereupon gave him her hand and 
faith of her body that she would love him and use him 
as her husband ; ” she would wait only till his Iiealth 
was restored ; he should use cold baths at Craiginillar, 
and then all should be well. 

Again she returned to his letter ; she was still un- 
easy about his knowledge of the bond, and she asked 
whether he had any particular fear of either of the no- 
blemen. He had injured Maitland most, and he shiv- 
ered when she named him. He felt but too surely 
with what indifference Maitland would set his heel on 
such a worm as he was. 

She spoke of Lady Reres, Bothwell’s evil friend. 
Darnley knew what that woman had been, and sus- 
pected what she might be. He said he liked her not, 
and wished to God she might serve the Queen to her 
honour ; but he would believe her promise, he would 
do all that she would have him do, and would love all 
that she loved. 

She had gained her point ; he would go with her, 
and that was all she wanted. A slight cloud rose be- 
tween them before she left the room. He was impa- 
tient at her going, and complained that she would not 
stay with him : she on her pai't said that he must keep 
her promise secret ; the Lords would be suspicious of 
their agreement, and must not know of it. 

He did not like the mention of the Lords ; the Lords, 
he said, had no right to interfere ; he would never ex- 
cite the Lords against her, and she, he trusted, would 
not again make a party against him. 
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Slie said that their past disagreements had been no 
fault of hers. He, and he alone, was to blame for all 
that had gone wrong. 

With these words she left him. Mary Stuart was 
an admirable actress ; rarely, perhaps, on the world’s 
stage has there been a more skilful player. But the 
game w'as a difficult one ; she had still some natural 
compunction, and the performance was not quite per- 
fect. 

Darnley, perplexed between hope and fear, affection 
and misgiving, sent for Crawford. He re- p^rniey 
dated the conversation which had passed, so crawfo^ 
far as he could recollect it, word for word, gation’^wita 
and asked him w'hat he thought. 

Crawford, unblinded by passion, answered at once 
“ that he liked it not ; ” if the Queen wished to have 
him living with her, wdiy did she not take him to Ho- 
lyrood? Craigmillar — a remote and lonely country 
house — was no proper place for him ; if he went 
with her, he would go rather as her prisoner than her 
husband. 

Darnley answered that he thought little less him- 
self ; he had but her promise to trust to, and he feared 
what she might mean ; he had resolved to go, however ; 
“ he would trust himself in her hands though she 
should cut his throat.” ^ 

And Mary, what was her occupation after parting 
thus from her husband ? Late into the night ;rhe Queen 
she sat writing an account of that day’s busi- cabinet, 
ness to her lover, “ with wdiom,” as she said, “ she had 
left her heart.” She told him of her meeting with 
Crawford, and of her coming to the King ; she related, 
with but slight verbal variations, Darnley’s passionate 
1 Crawford’s deposition: Scotch MSB. Bolls Eouse. 
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appeal to her, as Darnley himself had told it to hi® 
friend. 

“ I pretend,” she wrote, “ that I believe what he 
Letter to sajs j you never saw him better, or heard 
Bothweu. speak more humbly. If I did not know 

his heart was wax, and mine a diamond, whereinto no 
shot can enter but that which comes from your liand, 
I could almost have had pity on him ; but fear not, 
the plan shall hold to the death.” 

If Mary Stuart was troubled with a husband, Both- 
well was inconvenienced equally with a wife. 

“ Remember in return,” she continued, “ that you 
suffer not yourself to be won by that false mistress of 
yours, who will travail no less with you for the same ; 
I believe they learnt their lesson together. He has 
ever a tear in his eye. He desires I should feed him 
with my own hands. I am doing what I hate. Would 
you not laugh to see me lie so well, and dissemble so 
well, and tell truth betwixt my hands. We are 
coupled with two bad companions. The de^dl sunder 
us, and God knit us together to be the most faithful 
couple that ever he united. This is my faith — I will 
die in it. I am writing to you while the rest are 
sleeping, since I cannot sleep as they do, and as I 
would desire — that is in your arms, my dear love ; 
whom I pray God preserve from all evil and send you 
repose.” 

Without much moral scrupulousness about her, 
Mary Stuart had still feelings which answer to a loose 
man’s “ sense of honour.” 
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“ I must go forward,” she said, “ with my odious 
purpose. You make me dissemble so far tliat I ahlior 
it, and you cause me to do the office of a traitress. If 
it were not to obey you, I had rather die than do it; 
my heart bleeds at it. He will not come with me ex- 
cept I promise him that I shall be with him as before, 
and doing this he will do all I please and come with 
me. To make him trust me, I had to fence in some 
things with him ; so when he asked that wdien he was 
well we should have both but one bed, I said that if he 
changed not purpose between now and then, it should 
be so ; but in the mean time I bade him take care that 
he let nobody know of it, because the Lords would fear, 
if we agreed together, he would make them feel the 
small account they made of him. In fine, he will go 
anywhere that I ask him. Alas! I never deceived 
anybody ; hut I remit me altogether to your pleasure. 
Send tne -word what to do, and I will do it. Consider 
whether you can contrive anything more secret by 
medicine. He is to take medicine and baths at Craig- 
millar. He suspects greatly, and yet he trusts me. I 
am sorry to hurt any one that depends on me ; yet 
you may command me in all things. About Lady 
Reres he said, I pray God she may serve you to your 
honour. He suspects the thing you know, and of his 
life; but as to the last, when I speak two or three 
kind words, he is happy and out of doubt. Burn this 
letter, for it is dangerous and nothing well said in it.” 

Then following the ebb and flow of her emotions 
to that strange point where the criminal passion of a 
woman becomes almost virtue in its utter self-abandon- 
ment, she appealed to Bothwell not to despise her for 
the treachery to which for his sake she was conde- 
scending. 
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“ Have no evil opinion of me for this,” she con- 
cluded ; “ you yourself are the cause of it ; for my 
own private i-evenge I would not do it to him. See- 
ing, then, that to obey you, my dear love, I spare nei- 
ther honour, conscience, hazard, nor greatness, take it, 
1 pray you, in good part. Look not at that woman 
wliose false tears should not be so much regarded as 
the true and faithful labour which I am bearing to de- 
serve her place ; to obtain which — against my nature 
— I betray those tliat majT- hinder me. God forgive 
me, and God give you, my only love, the happiness 
and prosperity which your humble and faithful friend 
desires for you. She hopes soon to be another thing 
to you. It is late. I could write to you forever ; yet 
now I will kiss your hand and end.” ^ 

With these thoughts in her mind, Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, lay down upon her bed — to sleep, 
doubtless — sleep with the soft tranquillity of an inno- 
cent child. Remorse may disturb the slumbers of the 
man who is dabbling with his first experiences of 
wrong. When the pleasure has been tasted and is 
gone, and nothing is left of the crime but the ruin 
which it has wrought, then, too, the. Furies take their 
seats upon the midnight pillow. But the meridian of 
evil is for the most part left unvexed ; and when a man 
has chosen his road he is let alone to follow it to the 
end. 

The nex;t morning the Queen added a few closing 
words: 

“ If in the mean time I hear nothing to the contmry, 
according to my commission I will bring the man to 
Craigmillar on Monday — where he will be all Wednes- 
I Maiy Stuart to Bothwell: Anderson’s Collection, 
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day — ^and I will go to Edinburgh to draw blood of 
me. Provide for all things and discourse upon it first 
with yourself.” 

This letter, and another to Maitland, she gave in 
charge to Paris to take to Edinburgh. In Paris goes to 

® . 1 I 1 • n tV 1 Bothwellfor 

delivering them she bade him tell Eothwell instmctious. 
that she had prevented the King from kissing her, as 
Lady Reres could witness ; and she told him to ask 
Maitland whether Craigmillar was to be the place, or 
whether they had changed their plan. They would 
give him answers with which he would come back to 
her immediately. She would herself wait at Glasgow 
with the King till his return, 

Paris, after being a day upon the road, reached Edin- 
burgh with his despatches on the night of Saturday the 
25th. On going to Bothwell’s room the next morning 
he found the Earl absent, and a servant directed him 
to a house belonging to Sir Robert Balfour, brother of 
James Balfour who signed the Craigmillar bond, 

St. Mary’s-in-the-Fields, called commonly Kirk-a- 
Field, was a roofless and ruined church, standing just 
inside the old town walls of Edinburgh, at the north- 
western corner of the present College. Ad- Plan of the 
joining it there stood a quadrangular build- Kirk-a-rieid 
ing which had at one time belonged to the Dominican 
monks. The north front was built along the edge of 
the slope w'hich descends to the Cowgate ; the south 
side contained a low range of unoccupied rooms which 
had been “ priests’ chambers;” the east consisted of 
offices and servants’ rooms ; the principal apartments 
in -the dwelling, into wdiich the place had been con- 
verted, were in the western wing, wdiich completed the 
square. Under the window's there w'as a narrow strip 
©f grass-plat dividing the house from the town wmll » 


and outside the wall Tv’ere gardens into which tlicre 
was an opening through the cellars by an underground 
])assage. The principal gateway faced north and led 
direct into the quadrangle. 

Here it was that Paris found Bothwell with Sir 
James Balfour. He delivered his letter and gave his 
Bothweii's message. The Eaid wrote a few words in 
messagB. reply. “ Commend me to the Queen,” he 
said as he gave the note, “ and tell her that all will go 
well. Say that Balfour and I have not slept all night, 
that everything is arranged, and that the King’s 
lodgings are ready for him. I have sent her a dia- 
mond. You may say I would send my heart too were 
it in my power — but she has it already.” 

A few more words passed, and from Bothwell Paris 
went to Maitland, who also wrote a brief answer. To 
the verbal question he answered, “ Tell her Majesty 
to take the King to Kirk-a-Pield ; ” and with these 
replies the messenger rode back through the night to 
his mistress. 

She was not up when he arrived ; her impatience 
could not rest till she was dressed, and she received 
him in bed. He gave his letters arid his messages. 
She asked if there was anytliing further. He an- 
swered that Bothwell bade him say “ he would have 
no rest till he had accomplished the enterprise, and 
that for love of her he would train a pike all his life.” 
The Queen laughed. “ Please God,” she said, “ it 
shall not come to that.” ^ 

A few hours later she was on the road with her 
Darnieyis victim. He coiild be moved but slowly. 

remorea to i i. i . , , . i 

Kicu-a-Fieid. She was obliged to rest with him two days at 
Linlithgow ; and it was not till the 30th that she was 

1 Examination of Paris: Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials^ Vol. I. 


able to bring him to Edinburgh. As yet he knew 
nothing of the change of his destination, and supposed 
that he was going on to Craigmillar. Bothwell, how- 
ever, met the cavalcade outside the gates and took 
charge of it. No attention was paid either to the ex- 
clamations of the attendants or tlie remonstrances of 
Darnley himself; he was informed that the Kirk-a- 
Eieid house was most convenient for him, and to Kirk- 
a- Field he was conducted. 

“ The lodgings ” prepared for him were in the west 
wing, which was divided from the rest of the house by 
a large door at the foot of the staircase. A passage 
ran along the ground floor from which a room opened 
W'hich had been fitted up for the Queen. At the 
head of the stairs a similar passage led first to the 
King’s room — which was immediately over that of 
the Queen — and further on to closets and rooms for 
the servants. 

Here it was that Darnley was established during the 
last hours which he was to know on earth. The keys 
of the doors were given ostentatiously to his groom 
of the chamber, Thomas Nelson ; the Earl of Bothwell 
being alread}'- in possession of duplicates. The door 
from the cellar into the garden had no lock, but the 
servants were told that it could be secured with bolts 
from within. The rooms themselves had been com- 
fortably furnished, and a handsome bed had been set 
up for the King with new hangings of black velvet. 
The Queen, however, seemed to think that they would 
be injured by the splashing from Darnley’s bath, and 
desired that they might be taken down and changed. 
Being a person of ready expedients, too, she suggested 
that the door at the bottom of the staircase was not 
required for protection. She had it taken down and 
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turned into a cover for the hath-vat ; “ so that there 
was nothing left to stop the passage into the said 
chamber but only the portal door.” ^ 

After this little attention she left her husband in 
possession ; she intended herself to sleep from time to 
time there, but her own room was not yet ready. 

The further plan was still unsettled. Both well’s 
first notion was to tempt Darnley out into the country 
some sunny day for exercise, and then to kill him. 
But “ this purpose was changed because it would be 
known ; ” ^ and was perhaps abandoned with the al- 
teration of the place from Craigraillar. 

The Queen meanwhile spent her days at her hus- 
band’s side, watching over his convalescence with 
seemingly anxious affection, and returning only to 
sleep at Holyrood. In the starry evenings, though it 
was mid-winter, she would go out into the garden with 
Lady Reres, and “there sing and use pastime.”^ 
After a few days her apartment at Kirk-a-Field was 
made habitable ; a bed was set up there in which she 
could sleep, and particular directions were given as to 
the part of the room where it was to stand. Paris 
through some mistake misplaced it. “ Pool that you 
are,” the Queen said to him wdien she saw it, “the 
bed is not to stand there ; move it yonder to the other 
side.” * She perhaps meant nothing, but the wmrds 
afterwards seemed ominously significant. A powder- 
barrel was" to be lighted in that room to blow the 
house and every one in it into ’ the air. They had 
placed the bed on the spot where the powder was to 
stand, immediately below the bed of the King. 

1 Examination of Thomas^Nelson : Pitcairn. 

2 ilepbum’s confession : Anderson. 

, ® Repositions nf Thomas Nelson: Pitcairn. 

* “ Sot qua tu es, je ne veiilx pas que mon lit soyt en cest endroyt la, ei 
du fait Ic feist oster.” — Examination of Paris : Ibid. 
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Whatever she meant, she contrived when it was 
moved to pass two nights there. The ob- . 
ject was, to make it appear as if in what was 
to follow her own life had been aimed at as well as 
her husband’s. Wednesday the 5th she slept there, 
and Friday the 7th, and then her penance was almost 
over, for on Saturday the thing was to have been 
done. 

Among the wild youths who followed Both well’s 
fortunes, three were found who consented to be the 
instruments — young Hay, the Laird of Tallo, Hep- 
burn of Bolton, and the Laird of Ormeston — gentle- 
men retainers of Both well’s house, and ready for any 
desperate adventure.^ Delay only created a risk of 
discovery, and the Earl on Friday arranged his plans 
for the night ensuing.^ 

It seems, however, that at the last moment there was 
an impression either that the powder might fail or that 
Darnley could be more conveniently killed in a scuffle 
with an appearance of accident. Lord Robert Stuart, 
Abbot of St. Cross, one of James the Fifth’s wild 
brood pf children whom the Church had provided with 
land and title, had shared in past times in the King’s 
riots, and retaining some regard for him had warned 
the poor creature to be on his guard. Darnley, mak- 
ing love to destruction, told the Queen ; and Stuart, 
knowing that his own life might pay the forfeit of his 

1 Hepburn on hie trial said that when Bothwell first proposed the murder 
to him, “ he answered it was an evil purpose, but because he was servant to 
his Lordship he would do as the rest.” So also said Hay and Ormeston. 
Paris, accordin,^ to his own story, was alike afraid to refuse and to consent. 
Bothwell told him the Lords were all agreed. He asked what Murray said. 
“ Murray, Muri-ay ! ” said the Earl, “ il ne se veult n’ayder ni nuyre, niais 
j’est tout ung.” “ Monsieur,” Paris replied, “ il est sage." — Examination, 
of Paris: Pitcairn. 

2 Examination of Hay of Tallo; Anderson, 
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interference, either received a hint that he might buy 
his pardon by doing the work liimself, or else denied 
his words and oifered to make the King maintain them 
at the sword’s point. A duel, could it be managed, 
would remove all difficulty ; and Bothwell would take 
care how it should end. 

Something of this kind was in contemplation on the 
Saturday night, and the explosion was deferred in con- 
sequence. The Queen that evening at Holyrood bade 
Paris tell Bothwell “ that the Abbot of St. Cross 
should go to the King’s room and do what the Earl 
knew of.” Paris carried the message, and Bothwell 
answered, “ Tell the Queen that I will speak to St. 
Gross and then I will see her.” ^ 

But this too came to nothing. Lord Bobert went, 
and angry words according to some accounts were ex- 
changed between him and Darnley ; but a sick man 
unable to leave his couch w'as in no condition to cross 
swords ; and for one more night he was permitted to 
survive. 

So at last came Sunday, eleven months exactly from 
the day of liitzio’s murder ; and Mary Stuart’s words 
that she would never rest till that dark business w^as 
revenged were about to be fulfilled. Tlie Earl of 
Murray, knowuTig perhaps what was coming, yet unable 
to interfere, had been long waiting for an opportunity 
to leave Edinburgh. Early that morning he wrote to 
his sister to say that Lady Murray was ill at St. An- 
drew’s, and that she wished him to join her ; the 
Queen with some reluctance gave him leave to go. 

It w'as a high day at the Court ; Sebastian, one of 
the musicians, was married in the afternoon to Mar- 
garet Cawood, Mary Stuart’s favourite waiting-woman. 

1 Examinatioa of Paris; Anderson. 
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When the service was over, the Queen took an early 
supper with Lady Argyle, and afterwards accompanied 
by Cassilis, Huntly, and the Earl of Argyle himself, 
she went as usual to spend the evening witli February 9. 
her liusband, and professed to intend to stay 5^ Damiey^‘ 
the night with him. The hours passed on. 

Slie w'as more than commonly tender ; and Darnley, 
absorbed in her caresses, paid no attention to sounds in 
the room below him, which had he heard them might 
have disturbed his enjoyment. 

At ten o’clock that night two servants of Bothwell, 
Powrie and Patrick Wilson, came by order to the 
Earl’s apartments in Holyrood. Plepburn, who was 
waiting there, pointed to a heap of leather bags and 
trunks upon the floor, wdiich he bade them carry to 
the gate of the gardens at the back of Kirk-a-Field. 
They threw the load on a pair of pack-horses, and led 
the way in the dark as they were told ; Hepburn him- 
self went with them, and at the gate they found Both- 
well, with Hay, Ormeston, and another person, muffled 
in their cloaks. The horses were left standing in the 
lane. The six men silently took the bags The powder 
on their shoulders and carried them to the in. 
postern door wliich led through the town wall. Both- 
well then went in to join the Queen, and told the 
rest to make haste with their Work and finish it before 
the Queen should go. Powrie and Wilson were dis- 
missed ; Hepburn and the three others dragged the 
bags through the cellar into Maiy Stuart’s room. 
They had intended to put the pow’der into a cask, but 
the door was too narrow, so they carided it as it was 
and poured it out in a heap upon the floor. 

They blundered in the darkness. Botlnvell, who 
was listening in the room above, heard them stumbling 
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at their work, and stole down to warn them to he 
silent ; but by that time all was in its place. The 
dark mass in which the fire spirit lay imprisoned rose 
dimly from the ground; the match was in its place, 
and the Earl glided back to the Queen’s side. 

It Avas now past midnight. Hay and Hepburn were 
to remain with the powder alone. “ You know what 
you have to do,” Ormeston whispered ; “ when all is 
quiet above, you fire the end of the lint and come 
away.” 

YYith these words Ormeston passed stealthily into 
the garden. Paris, who had been assisting in the ar^ 
rangement, went up stairs to the King’s room, and his 
appearance was the signal concerted beforehand for 
the party to break up. Both well whispered a few 
words in Argyle’s ear ; Argyle touched Paris on the 
back significantly ; there was a pause — the length 
of a Paternoster ^ — when the Queen suddenly recol- 
lected that there was a masque and a dance at the 
Palace on the occasion of the marriage, and that she 
had promised to be present. She rose, and with many 
The Queen regrets that she could not stay as she in- 
Hoiyrood. tended, kissed her husband, put a ring on his 
finger, wished him good-night, and went. The Lords 
followed her. As she left the room, she said, as if by 
accident, “ It was just this time last year that Pitzio 
was slain.” 2 

In a few moments the gay train was gone. The 
Queen walked back to the glittering halls in Holyrood ; 
Darnley was left alone with his page,*^ Taylor, who 
slept in his room, and his two servants. Nelson and 
Edward Seymour. Below in the darkness, Bothweli’s 


1 Examination of Paris: Pitcairn. 
* Calderwood. 
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two followers shivered* beside the powder heap, and 
listened with hushed breath tdl all was still. 

The King, though it was late, was in no mood for 
sleep, and Mary’s last words sounded awfully in his 
ears. “ She was very kind,” he said to Nelson, “ but 
w’hy did she speak of Davie’s slaughter ? ” 

Just then Paris came back to fetch a fur wrapper 
which the Queen had left, and which she thought too 
pretty to be spoiled. “ What will she do ? ” Darn ley 
said again when he was gone; “it is very lonely.” 
The shadow of death was creeping over him ; he was 
no longer the random boy who two years before had 
come to Scotland filled with idle dreams of vain ambi- 
tion. Sorrow, suffering, disease, and fear, had done 
their work. He 'was said to have opened the, Prayer- 
book, and to have read over the 55th Psalm, which, by 
a strange coincidence, was in the English service for 
the day that was dawning. 

If his servant’s tale was true, these are the last 
words which passed the lips of Mary Stuart’s husband : 

“ Hear my prayer, O Lord, and hide not thyself 
from my petition. 

“ My heart is disquieted within me, and the fear of 
death is fallen upon me. 

“ Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and 
an horrible dread hath overwhelmed me. 

“It is not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it. 

“ It \vas even thou my companion, my guide, and 
my own familiar friend.” 

Forlorn victim of a cruel time! Twenty-one years 
old — no more. At the end of an hour he went to bed, 
with his page at his side. An hom* later they two 
were lying dead in the garden under the stars. 
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The exact facts of the murder were never known — 
only at two o’clock that Monday morning, a “ crack ” 
was heard which made the drowsy citizens of Edin- 
burgh turn in their sleep, and brought down all that 
side of Balfour’s house of Kirk-a-Field in a confused 
heap of dust and ruin. Nelson, the sole survivor, 
went to bed and slept when he left his master, and 
“ knew nothing till he found the house falling about 
him ; ” Edward Seymour was blown in pieces ; but 
Darnley and his page were found forty yards away, 
beyond the town w’^all, under a tree, with ‘‘ no sign of 
fire on them,” and with their clothes scattered at their 
side. 

Some said that they were smothered in their sleep ; 
some, that they were taken down into a stable and 
“ winded ; ” some, that, “ hearing the keys grate in the 
doors below them, they started from tlieir beds, and 
were flying down the stairs, w’hen they were caught 
and strangled.” Hay and Hepburn told one consist- 
ent stoiy to the foot of the scaffold : — When the 
voices were silent overhead, they lit the match and 
fled, locking the doors behind them. In the garden 
they found Bothwell watching with his friends, and 
they waited there till the house blew >np, wdien they 
made off and saw no more. It was thought, however, 
that in dread of torture they left the whole dark truth 
untold ; and over the events of that night a horrible 
mist still bangs, unpenetrated and unpenetrable for- 
ever. 

This only was certain, that with her husband Maiy 
Stuart’s chances of the English throne perisJicd also, 
and with them all serious prospect of a Catliolic revo- 
lution. With a deadly instinct the world divined the 
author of the murder ; and more than one nobleman, 
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on the night on which the news reached London, has- 
tened to transfer his allegiance to Lady Catherine 
Grey.i 

The faithful Melville hurried up to defend his mis- 
tress — but to the anxious questions of De Silva, 
though he called her innocent, he gave confused an- 
swers.2 “ Lady Lennox demands vengeance upon the 
Queen of Scots,” De Silva said ; “ nor is Lady Len- 
nox alone in the belief of her guilt ; they say it is re- 
venge for the Italian secretary. Tlie heretics de- 
nounce her with one voice ; the Catholics are divided ; 
her own friends acquit her ; the connexions of the 
King cry out upon her without exception.” ® 

On the 1st of March, Moret, the Duke of Savoy’s 
ambassador at the Scotch court, passed through Lon- 
don on his way to the Continent. He had been in 
Edinburgh at the time of the murder ; and De Silva 
turned to him for comfort. But Moret had no com- 
fort to give. “ I pressed him,” said De Silva, “ to tell 
me whether he thought the Queen was innocent ; he 
did not condemn her in words, but he said nothing 
in her favour ; ” ^ “ the spirits of the Catholics are 
broken ; ® should it turn out that she is guilty, her party 
in England is gone, and by her means there is no 
more chance of a restoration of religion,” ® 

1 De Silva to Philip, February 17 : JITS. Amawcas. 

2 “ Aunque este salvo a la Reyna, veo le algo confoso.” — Same to same, 
February 22 : MB. Ibid, 

s Ibid. 

^ “ Apretandole que me dixese lo que le parecia conformc S. lo que el 
habia visto y colegido si la Reyna tenia culpa dello, aunque no la le con- 
deilo de palabra, no le salbd nada.” — De Silva to Phib'p, March 1: MB. 
Ibid. 

“Miicbo ha este caso enflaquecido los animos de log Catolicos.” — Ibid, 

«Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Earl of Sussex, having failed alike to beat Shan 
O’Neil in the field or to get him satisfactorily mur- 
dered, had at last been recalled, leaving the govern- 
ment of Ireland in the hands of Sir Nicholas Arnold. 
An unsuccessful public servant never failed^ to find a 
friend in Elizabeth, whose disposition to quarrel with 
her ministers was usually in proportion to their ability. 
She had shared the confidence of the late Deputy in 
what to modern eyes appears unpardonable treachery ; 
she received him on his return to England with un- 
diminished confidence, and she allowed him to confirm 
her in her resolution to spend no more money in the 
hopeless enterprise of bringing the Irish into order; 
while she left Arnold to set the bears and bandogs to 
tear each other, and watched contentedly the struggle 
in Ulster between O’Neil and the Scots of the Isles. 

The breathing-time wmuld have been used to better 
advantage had the reform been carried to completeness 
w^hich had been commenced with the mutinous mis- 
creants miscalled the English army. But the bands 
could not be discharged with decency till they had re- 
ceived their wages; without money they could only 
continue to maintain themselves on the plunder of the 
.farmers of the Pale ; and the Queen, provoked with 
the past expenses to which she had so reluctantly as- 
sented, knotted her purse-strings, and seemed deter- 
mined that Ireland should in future bear the cost of its 
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own government. The worst peculations of the prin- 
cipal officers were inquired into and punished: Sir 
Henry Ratcliff, Sussex’s brother, was deprived of his 
command, and sent to the castle ; hut Arnold’s vigour 
was limited by his powers. The paymasters continued 
to cheat the Government in the returns of the number 
of their troops ; the Government defended themselves 
by letting the pay run into arrear ; the soldiers re- 
venged their ill-usage on the people ; and so it came 
to pass that in O’Neil’s country alone in Ireland — de- 
fended as it was from attacks from without, and en- 
riched with the plunder of the Pale — were the peas- 
antry prosperous, or life or property secure. 

Munster was distracted by the feuds between Or- 
mond and Desmond ; while the deep bays and creeks 
of Cork and Kerry were the nests and hiding-places 
of English pirates, whose numbers had just received 
a distinguished addition in the person of Sir Thomas 
Stukely, with a barque of four hundred tons and “ a 
hundred tall soldiers, besides mariners.” 

Stukely had been on his way to Florida with a 
license from the Crown to make discoveries sir t. 
and to settle there ; but he had found a con- Ireland, 
venient halting-place in an Irish harbour, from which 
he could issue out and plunder the Spanish galleons.^ 
He had taken up his quarters at Kinsale, “ to make tlie 
sea his Florida; and in anticipation of the terms on 
which he was likely to find himself with Elizabeth, he 
contrived to renew an acquaintance which he had com- 

1 “ Stulcely’s piracies are much railed at here in all paits. I hang down 
my head with shame. Alas ! though it cost the Queen roundly, let him for 
honour’s sake he fetched in. These pardons to such as be hosUs hmiani 
generis I like not.” — Chaloner to Cecil, Madrid, December 14, 1564; 
Spanish MSS. EoUb Rome. 

3 Sir Thomas Wroth to Cecil, November 17: Irish MSS. Ibid. 


menced in England with Shan O’Neil, The friendship 
of a buccaneer who was growing ricii on Spanish 
plunder might have seemed inconvenient to a chief who 
had offered Ireland as a fief to Philip ; but Shan was not 
particular : Philip had as yet shown but a cold interest 
in Irish rebellion, and Stukely filled his cellai's with 
sherry from Cadiz, amused him with his magniloquence, 
and was useful to him by his real dexterity and couiv 
age. So fond Shan became of him that he had the im- 
pertinence to write to Elizabeth in favour “ of that his so 
dearly loved friend and her Majesty’s worthy subject,” 
with whom he was grieved to hear that her Majesty 
was displeased. He could not but believe that she had 
been misinformed ; but if indeed so good and gallant a 
gentleman had given her cause of offence, Shan en- 
treated that her Majesty, for his sake and in the name 
of the services which he had himself rendered to Eng- 
land, would graciously pardon him ; and he, with 
Stukely for a friend and confidant, would make Ire- 
land such as Ireland never was since the world be- 
gan.^ 

Among so many mischiefs “ religion ” was naturally 
The Irish ^ way. “ The lords and gentlemen of 
bishops. went habitually to mass.”^ Xho 

Protestant bishops were chiefly agitated by the vest- 
ment controversy. Adam Loftus, the titular Primate, 
to whom sacked villages, ravished women, and famine- 
stricken skeletons crawling about the fields were mat- 
ters of every-day indifference, shook with terror at the 
mention of a surplice.® Robert Daly wrote in anguish 
to Cecil, in dismay at the countenance to “ Papistryj” 

1 Shan O’Neil to Eli 2 abeth, June 18, 15G5: Md M;S3. liolls ffoute. 

■ * Adam Loftus to Elizabeth, May 17 : Ibid. 

• Adam Loftus to Cecil, July 16: MS. Ibid, 
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and at Ks own inability to prolong a persecution which 
he had happily commenced.^ 

Some kind of shame was felt by statesmen in Eng- 
land at the condition in which Ireland continued. 
Unable to do anything real towards amending it, they 
sketched out among them about this time a scheme for 
a more effective government. The idea of the division 
of the country into separate presidencies lay at the 
bottom of whatever hopes they felt for an improved 
order of things. So long as the authority of the sover- 
eign was represented only by a Deputy residing at 
Dublin, with a few hundred ragged marauders called by 
courtesy “ the army,” the Irish chiefs would continue, 
like O’Neil, to be virtually independent; while by 
recognizing the reality of a power which could not 
be taken from them, the English Government could 
deprive them of their principal motive for repudiating 
their allegiance. 

The aim of the Tudor sovereigns had been from 
the first to introduce into Ireland the feudal wsh policy 

... . 1 1 1 Of the TudoB 

administration or the English counties ; they sovereigns. 

1 “ The bruit of the alteration in religion is so talked of here among the 
Papists, and they so triumph upon the same, it would grieve any good 
Christian heart to hear of their rejoicing; yea, in so much that my Lord 
Primate, my Lord of Meath, and I, being the Queen’s commissioners in 
ecclesiastical causes, dare not be so bold now in executing our commis.sions 
in ecclesiastical causes as we have been to this time. To what end this 
talk will grow I am not able to say. I fear it will grow to the great con- 
tempt of the Gospel and of the ministers of the same, except that spark be 
extinguished before it grow to flame. The occasion is that certain learned 
men of our religion are put from their livings in England ; upon what occa- 
sion is not known here as yet. The poor Protestants, amazed at the talk, 
do often resort to me to learn what the matter means ; whom I comfort with 

the most faithful texts of Scripture thatl can find But I beseech 

you send me some comfortable w’ords concerning the stablishing of our 
religion, wherewith I may both confirm the wavering hearts of the doubt- 
ful, and suppress the stout brags of the sturdy and proud Papists.” — 
Robert Daly to Cecil, July 2; Irish MSS. RoUs Home. 
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had laboured to persuade the chiefs to hold their lands 
rrojMt^for under the Crown, with the obligations which 
form. landed tenures in England w^ere supposed 
always to carry with them. The large owmer of the 
soil, to the extent that his lordship extended, was in the 
English theory the ruler of its inhabitants, magistrate 
from the nature of his position, and representative of 
the majesty of the Crown. Again and again they had 
endeavoured to convince the Irish that order was better 
than anarchy ; that their faction fights, their murders, 
their petty w-ars and robberies, were a scandal to them ; 
that till they could amend their ways they w'ere no 
better than savages. Fair measures and foul had alike 
failed so far. Once more a project was imagined of 
some possible reformation, which might succeed at least 
on paper. 

In the system which was at last to bring a golden 
age to Ireland, the four provinces w'ere to be governed 
each by a sepazute president and council. Every 
county wms to have its sheriff ; and the Irish noblemen 
and gentlemen were to become the guardians of the 
law which they had so long defied. The poor should 
no longer be oppressed by the great ; and the wrongs 
which they had groaned under so long should be put 
an end to forever by their own Parliament. “No poor 
persons should be compelled any more to work or labour 
by the day or otherwise without meat, drink, w'ages, or 
some other allowance during the time of their labour ” 
no “ earth-tillers, nor any others inhabiting a dwelling 
under any lord, should bo distrained or punished in 
body or goods for the faults of their landlord ; ” nor 
any honest man lose life or lands without fair trial, 
by Parliamentary attainder, “ according to the antient 
laws of England and Ireland.” Noble provisions were 




pictured out for tlie rebuilding of the ruined churches 
at the Queen’s expense, with “ twelve free grammar 
schools,” where the Irish youth should grow into civil- 
ity, and “ twelve hospitals for aged and impotent folk.” 
A University should be founded in Elizabeth’s name, 
and endowed with lands at Elizabeth’s cost ; and the 
devisers of all these things, warming with their project, 
conceived the Irish nation accepting willingly a re- 
formed religion, in which there should be no more 
pluralities, no more abuse of patronage, no more neg- 
lect, or idleness, or profligacy. The bishops of the 
Church of Ireland were to be chosen atnong those who 
had risen from the Irish schools through the Irish 
University. The masters of the grammar schools 
should teach the boys “the New Testament, Paul’s 
Epistles, and David’s Psalms, in Latin, that they 
being infants might savour of the same in age, as an 
old cask doth of its first liquor.” In every parish 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, there 
should be a true servant of God for a pastor, w'ho 
would britig up the children born in the same in the 
knowledge of the Creeds, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Catechism ; “ the children to 
be brought to the Bishop for confirmation at seven 
years of age, if they could repeat them, or else to be 
rejected by the Bishop for the time with reproach to 
their parents.”^ 

Here was an ideal Ireland, painted on the retina of 
some worthy English minister ; but the real Ireland 
was still the old place: as it was in the days of Brian 
Boroihnie and the Danes, so it was in the days of Shan 
O’Neil and Sir Nicholas Arnold ; and the Queen, >vho 
w^as to found all these fine institutions, cared chiefly to 
i Device for the better government of Ireland; Irish MSS. Halls House. 


burden her exchequer no further in the vain efh^rt to 
drain the black Irish morass — fed as it was from the 
perennial fountains of Irish nature. 

The Pope might have been better contented with the 
condition of his children : yet he too had his grounds 
of disquiet, and was not wholly satisfied with Shan, or 
with Shan’s rough-i'iding primate. A nuncio had re- 
sided secretly for four years at Limerick, who from 
time to time sent information of the state of the peo- 
ple to Rome ; and at last an aged priest named Creagh, 
who in past days had known Charles the Fifth, and had 
been employed by him in relieving English Catholic 
exiles, went over with letters from the nuncio recom- 
mending the Pope to refuse to recognize the appoint- 
ment of Terence Daniel to the Primacy, and to substi- 
tute Creagh in his place. The old man, according to 
his own story, was unambitious of dignity, and would 
have preferred “ to enter religion ” and end his days in 
a monastery. The Pope, however, decided otherwise. 
Creagh was consecrated Archbishop of Armagh in the 
Sistine Chapel, and was sent back “ to serve among 
those barbarous, "wild, uncivil folk,” taking with him a 
letter from Pius to Shan O’Neil, “ whom he did not 
' know whether to repute for his foe or his friend.” 

Thus Ireland had three competing Primates : Adam 
Three Loftus, the nominee of Elizabeth ; Shan’s 

Ireland. Arclibishop, Tcrcnce Daniel ; *and Creagh, 
sent by the Pope. The latter, however, had tlie mis- 
fortune to pass through London on his way home, 
where Cecil heard of him. He was seized and sent 
to the Tower, where “he lay in great misery, cold, 
and hunger,” “ without a penny,” “ without the 
means of getting his single shirt washed, and without 
gown or hose.” „ 
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Tile poor old man petitioned “ to be lot go to teach 
youth.” “ He would do it for nothing,” he said, “ as 
he had done all the days of his life, never asking a 
penny of the Church or any benefice of any man ; ” ^ 
and so modest a wish might have been granted with 
no great difficulty, considering that half the prefer- 
ments in England were held by men who scarcely 
affected to conceal that they were still Catholics. 
Either Creagh, however, was less simple than he pre- 
tended, or Cecil had reason to believe that his presence 
in Ireland would lead to mischief ; he was kept fast in 
his cage, and would have remained there till he died, 
had he not contrived one night to glide over the walls 
into the Thames. 

His imprisonment was perhaps intended as a grati- 
fication to Shan O’Neil. No sooner had he escaped 
than Elizabeth considered that of the two Catholic 
Archbishops Terence Daniel might be the least dan- 
gerous, and that to set Shan against the Pope might 
be worth a sacrifice of dignity. It was intimated that 
if Shan would be a good subject, he should have his 
own Primate, and Adam Loftus should he removed to 
Dublin.2 Shan, on his part, gave the Queen to under- 
stand that when Terence was installed at Armagh, 
and he himself was created Earl of Tyrone, she should 
have no more trouble ; and the events of the spring of 
1565 made the English Government more than ever 
anxious to come to terms with a chieftain whom they 
were powerless to crush. 

Since the defeat of the Earl of Sussex, Shan’s influ- 
ence and strength had been steadily growing. His re- 

1 Questions for , Creagh, "with Greagh’s answers, February 22, 1565; 
Further answers of Creagh, March 17; Jrisi MSS. Rolk Bouse. 

2 Private instructions to Sir Henry Sidney; Cecil’s hand, 1565 MSt 
Ibid. 
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turn unscathed from London, and tlie fierce attitude 
which he assumed on the instant of his reappearance 
in Ulster, convinced the petty leaders that to resist 
him longer would only ensure their ruin. O’Donnell 
was an exile in England, and there remained unsub- 
dued in the north only the Scottish colonies of Antrim, 
which were soon to follow with the rest. O’Neil lay 
Shan O’Neil quiet thi’ough the wintei'. With the spring 
Scote. and the fine weather, when the rivers fell 
and the ground dried, he roused himself out of his lair, 
and with his galloglasse and kern, and a few hundred 
“ harquebussmen,” he dashed suddenly down upon the 
“ Redshanks,” and broke them utterly to pieces. Six 
or seven hundred were killed in the field; dames 
M‘Connell and his brother Sorleboy ^ were taken pris- 
oners ; and for the moment the whole colony was 
swept away. James M‘Connell himself, badly wounded 
in the action, died a few months later, and Shan was 
left undisputed sovereign of Ulster. 

The facile pen of Terence Daniel was employed to 
communicate to the Queen this “ glorious victory,” for 
which “ Shan thanked God first, and next the Queen’s 
Majesty ; affirming the same to come of her good for- 
tune.” 2 The English Government, weary of the ill 
success which had attended their own dealings with the 
Scots, were disposed to regard them as a “ malicious 
and dangerous people, wdio were gradually fastening 
on the country;”® and with some misgivings, they 
were inclined to accept Shan’s account of himself; 
while Shan, finding Elizabeth disindinod to quarrel 
with him, sent Terence over to her to explain more 




1 Spelt variously Sorlebo}', Sarlebos, Surlebois, and Surlyboy. 

2 Terence Daniel to Cecil, Juno 24: Irish MSS. Rolls Home. 

* Opinion of Sir H. Sidney, May 20 ; il/S. Ibid. 
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fully the excellence of his intentions. Sir Thomas Cu- 
sack added his own commendations both of Terence 
and his master, and urged that now was the time to 
make O’Neil a friend forever. Sir Nicholas Arnold, 
with more discrimination, insisted that it was necessary 
to do one thing or the other, but he too seemed to rec- 
ommend the Queen, as the least of two evils, to be 
contented with Shan’s nominal allegiance, and to leave 
him undisturbed. 

“ If,” he said, “ you use the opportunity to make 
O’Neil a good subject, he will hardly swerve hereafter. 
The Pale is poor and unable to defend itself. If he do 
fall out before the beginning of next summer, there is 
neither outlaw, rebel, murderer, thief, nor any lewd 
or evil-disposed person — of whom God knoweth there 
is plenty swarming in every corner amongst the wild 
Irish, yea, and in our own border too — which would 
not join to do what mischief they might.” ^ 

Alas ! while Arnold wrote there came news that 
Shan’s ambition was still unsatisfied. He had followed 
up his successes against the Scotch by seizing the 
Queen’s castles of Newry and Dundrum. Turning 
west, he had marched into Connaught “ to invasion of 
require the tribute due of owld time to them Connaught, 
that were kings in that realm.” He had exacted 
pledges of obedience from the western chiefs, frightened 
Clanrickard into submission, “spoiled O’Bourke’s coun- 
try,” and returned to Tyrone, driving before him four 
thousand head of cattle. Instead of the intended four 
presidencies in Ireland, there would soon be only one ; 
and Shan O’Neil did not mean to rest till he had re- 
vived the throne of his ancestors, and reigned once 
more in “ Tara’s halls.” 

1 Sir T. Ctisack to Cecil, August 23; O’JSreil to Elizabeth, August 35,' 
Sir hi. Arnold to the English Council, August 31: Irish MSS. Rolls Hm 
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“Excuse me for writing plainly what I think,” said 
Lord Clanrickard to Sir William Fitzwilliam. 
“I assure you it is an ill likelihood toward 
— that the realm, if it be not speedily looked unto, will 
be at a hazard to come as far out of her Majesty’s 
hands as ever it was out of the hands of any of her 
predecessors. Look betimes to these things, or they 
will grow to a. worse end.” ^ 

The evil news reached England at the crisis of the 
convulsion which had followed the Darnley marriage. 
The Protestants in Scotland had risen in rebellion, 
relying on Elizabeth’s promises ; and Argyle, exasper- 
ated at her desertion of Murray, was swearing that Le 
would leave his kinsmen unrevenged, and would be- 
come Shan’s ally and friend. Mary Stuart was shak- 
ing her sword upon the Border, at the head of 20,000 
men ; and Elizabeth, distracted between the shame of 
leaving her engagements unredeemed or bringing the 
Irish and Spaniards upon her head, was in no humour 
to encounter fresh troubles. Shan’s words were as 
smooth as ever ; his expedition to Connaught was rep- 
resented as having been undertaken in the English in- 
terest, On his return, he sent “ a petition ” to have 
“ his title and rule ” determined without further de- 
lay ; while “ in consideration of his good services ” he 
begged “ to have some augmentation of living granted 
him in the Pale,” and “ her Majesty to be pleased not 
to credit any stories which his evil-willers might spread 

abroad against him.” 2 

riiiiabetu Elizabeth allowed herself to believe what it 

resolyes to 

Blake the was most pleasant to her to hope. “We 

best of n i ^ ^ 

Bhan. inust allow something, she wrote to Sir 

1 Clanrickard to ■Fitzwilliam, October 11: Irish MSS. Sulk Moue, 
s Shan O’Xeil to Elizabeth, October 27: MS. Ibid, 
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Henry Siiney, “ for liis wild bringing up, and not ex« 
pect from him w'hat we should expect from a perfect 
subject ; if he mean well, he shall have all his reason- 
able requests granted.” ^ 

But it was impossible to leave Ireland any longer 
without the presence of a deputy. Sir Nicholas Ar- 
nold had gone over with singular and temporary pow- 
ers ; the administration was out of joint, and the per- 
son most fitted for the government by administrative 
and military capacity was Leicester’s brother-in-law, 
Sir Henry Sidney, President of Wales. 

Sidney knew Ireland well from past experience. 
He had held command there under Sussex himself; he 
had seen deputy after deputy depart for Dublin with 
the belief that he at last was the favoured knight who 
would break the spell of the enchantment ; and one after 
another he had seen them return with draggled plumes 
and broken armour. Gladly would he have declined 
the offered honour. “ If the Queen would but grant 
him leave to serve her in England, or in any place in 
the world else saving Ireland, or to live private, it 
should be more joyous to him than to enjoy all the 
rest and to go thither.” It was idle to think that 
O’Neil could be really “reformed ” except by force ; 
and “ the Irishry had taken courage through the feeble 
dealing with him.” If he was to go, Sidney said, he 
would not go without money. Ten or twelve thou- 
sand pounds must be sent immediately to pay the out- 
standing debts. He must have more and better 
troops ; two hundred horse and five hundred foot at 
least, in addition to those which were already at Dub- 
lin. He would keep his patent as President of Wales ; 
he would have leave to return to England at his dis- 
1 Elizabeth to Sir H. Sidney, Hovember H; Insh MSS. Eolk llcmse.^ 
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cretion if he saw occasion ; and for his personal ex*» 
penses, as he could expect nothing from the Queen, he 
demanded — strange resource to modern eyes — per- 
mission to export six thousand kerseys and clothes free 
of duty.i 

His requests were made excessive perhaps to ensure 
their refusal ; but the condition of Ireland could not 
be trifled with any longer, and if he hoped to escape 
he was disappointed. 

“ In the matter of Ireland was found such an ex- 
Expeiwesof ample as was not to be found again in any 
government, place ; that a sovereign prince should be 
owner of such a kingdom, having no cause to fear the 
invasion of any foreign prince, neither having ever 
found the same invaded by any foreign power, neither 
having any power born or resident within that realm 
that denied or ever had directly or indirectly denied 
the sovereignty of the Crown to belong to her Maj- 
esty I and yet, contrary to all other realms, the realm 
of Ireland had been and yet continued so chargeable 
to the Crown of England, and the revenues thereof 
so mean, and those which were, so decayed and so 
diminished, that great yearly treasures were carried 
out of the realm of England to satisfy the stipends of 
the officers and soldiers required for the governance of 
the same.” ^ 

Sir Henry Sidney paid the penalty of his ability in 
Sir II. Sid- being selected to terminate in some form or 
choin other a state of things which could no longer 
endui'ed. Again before he would consent 

1 petition of Sir H. Sidney going to Ireland: Fnsh MSS, Molls Mmm. 

® Instructions to Sir H. Sidney, October 5: Ibid. 
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lie repeated and even exaggerated his conditions. He 
would not go as others had gone, “ fed on the chame- 
leon’s dish,” to twine ropes of sand and sea-slime to 
bind the Irish rebels with. He would go with a force 
to back him, or he would not go at all. He must 
have power, he said, to raise as many men as the 
Queen’s service required ; and she must trust his hon- 
our to keep them no longer than they were absolutely 
wanted. No remedial measures could be attempted 
till anarchy had been trampled down ; and then the 
country would prosper of itself.” 

“ To go to work by force,” he said, “ will be charge- 
able it is true ; but if you will give the peo- intended ■ 

, . . 1 . . 1 ° -r policy of 

pie justice and minister law among them, Sidney, 
and exercise the sword of the sovereign, and put away 
the sword of the subject — omnia hffic adjicientur vo- 
bis — you shall drive the now man of war to be an 
husbandman, and he that now liveth like a lord to live 
like a servant ; and the money now spent in buying 
armour and horses and waging of war should be be- 
stowed in building of towns and houses. By ending 
these incessant wars ere they be aware, you shall be- 
reave them both of force and beggary, and make them 
weak and wealthy. Then you can convert the mili- 
tary service due from the lords into money ; then you 
can take up the fisheries now left to the French and 
the Spaniards ; then you can open and work your 
mines, and the people will be able to grant jmu sub- 
sidies.” ^ 

The first step towards the change was to introduce 
a better order of government : and relapsing upon the 
1 Opinions of Sir H. Sidney : Irish MSS. Rolls Bouse. 
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scheme for the division into presidencies, Sidney urged 
ThePresi- Elizabeth to commence with appointing a 
mScI President of Munster, where Ormond and 

Desmond were tearing at each other’s throats. The 
expense — the first consideration with her — would be 
moderate. The President would be satisfied with a 
mark (13s. 4c?.) a day ; fifty men — horse and foot — 
would suffice for his retinue, with 9(?. and 8cZ. a day 
respectively ; and he would require two clerks of the 
signet, wdth salaries of a hundred pounds a year. The 
great Munster noblemen — Ormond, Desmond, Tho- 
mond, Clancarty, with the Archbishop of Cashel and 
the Bishops of Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, would 
form a standing council ; and a tribunal would be es- 
tablished where disputes could be heard and justice 
administered without the perpetual appeal to the 
sword.^ 

1 It is noticeable that we find in an arrangement which was introduced 
as a reform and as a means of justice the following clause: •— 

“ Also it shall be lawful for the President and Council, or any three of 
them, the President being one, in cases necessary, upon vehement suspicion 
and presumption of any great offence in any party committed against the 
(ii)een’'s Majesty, to-put the same party to torture as they shall think conven- 
ient." — Presidency of Munster, Februaiy 1, IDGG: Iruh MSS. Rolls JImse. 

Even in England torture continued to be freely used. On December 28, 
15G6, a letter was addressed by the Privy Council to the Attorney-General 
and others, that: — 

“ Where they were heretofore appointed to put Clement Fisher, now 
prisoner in the Tower, in some fear of torture whereby his lewdness and 
such as he might detect might the better come to light, they are requested, 
for that the s:iid Fisher is not minded to be plain, as thereby the faults of 
others might be known, to cause the said Fisher according to tlieir discre- 
tion to feel some touch of the rack, for the better boulting out and opening 
of that which is requisite to he known.” — Council Eef/ister, Eliz. M SS. 

And again, January 18, 1567. A letter to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower: — 

“ One nice, a buckler-maker, committed there, is discovered to have 
been concerned in a robbery of plate four years before; the lieutenant to 
examine die said Rice about this robbery, and if they shall perceive him 
not willing to confess the same then to put him in fear of thu torture, and 
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A clause was added to the first sketch .n Cecil’s 
hand ; “ The Lord President to be carefaii to observe 
Divine service and to exhort others to observe it ; and 
also to keep a preacher who shall be allowed his diet 
in the household, to whom the said President shall 
cause due reverence to be given in respect of his office 
which he shall have for the service of God.” 

With an understanding that this arrangement for 
Munster should.be immediately carried out, that the 
precedent, if successful in the south, should be fol- 
low'ed out in the other provinces, and that his other 
requests should be complied with, Sidney left London 
for Ireland in the beginning of December, 

Every hour’s delay had increased the neces- 
sity for his presence. Alarmed at the approach of 
another deputy, and excited on the other hand by 
the Queen of Scots’ successes, Shan O’Neil had at- 
tached himself eagerly to her fortunes. In October 
he offered to assist her against Argyle, who was then 
holding out against her in the Western Highlands.^ 
His pleasure was as great as his surprise when he 
found Ai’gyle ready to allow the Western Islanders to 
join with him to driye the English out of Ireland, and 
punish Elizabeth for her treachery to Murray. So far 
Ai’gyle carried his resentment, that he met Shan some- 
where in the middle of the winter, and to 
atone for the disgrace of his half-sister, he O’Nniiand 

■ , *=> , 111 tlieliari of 

arranged marriages between a son and daugh- Argj-ie. 
ter w'hich she had borne to Shan, and two children of 
James M‘Connell, wdiom Shan had killed ; O’Neil un- 
dertook to settle on them the disputed lands of Antrim, 

to let him feel some smart of the same whereby he may be the better 
brought to confess the truth,” . — Irish MSS. JtoUs House. 

1 Adam Loftus to Leicester, November 20; MS- Ibid. 


and Argyle consented at last to the close friendship ir 
the interest of the Queen of Scots for which the Irish 
chief had so long been vainly suing. 

No combination could be more ominous to England. 
Foul weather detained Sidney for six weeks at Holy- 
head. In the middle of January, but not without 
“ the loss of all his stuff and horses,” which were 
findsm wrecked on the coast of Down, he contrived 
Ireland to reach Dublin; The state of things which 

he discovered on Ills arrival was worse than the worst 
which he had looked for. The English Pale he found 
“as it were overwhelmed with vagabonds ; stealth 
and spoils daily carried out of it ; the people misera- 
ble ; not two gentlemen in the whole of it able to lend 
CondiHonof twenty pouuds ,* without horse, armour, ap- 
the country, p^rel, or victual.” “ The soldiers were 
worse than the people : so beggarlike as it would ab- 
hor a general to look on them.” “ Never a married 
wife among them,” and therefore “ so allied with Irish 
women,” that they betrayed secrets, and could not be 
trusted on dangerous service ; “ so insolent as to be 
intolerable ; so rooted in idleness as there was no hope 
by correction to amend them.” 

So much for the four shires. “ In Munster,” as the 
fruit of the Ormond and Desmond wars, “ a man 
might ride twenty or tliirty miles and find no houses 
standing,” in a county which Sidney had known “ as 
well inhabited as many counties in England.” Con- 
naught was quiet so far, and Clanrickard was probably 
loyal ; but he was weak, and was in constant expecta- 
tion of being overrun. 

“ In Ulster,” Sidney wrote, “ there tyrannizeth the 
Mfttcii pidnce of pride ; Lucifer was never more 
puffed up with pride and ambition than that 
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O’Neil is ; lie is at present the only strong and rich man 
in Ireland, and he is the dangerousest man and most 
like to bring the whole estate of this land to subver- 
i sion and subjugation either to him or to some foreign 

prince, that ever was in Ireland.” ^ 

The Deputy’s first step after landing was to ascer- 
I tain the immediate terms on which the dreaded chief 

* of the North intended to stand towards him. He 
wrote to desire Shan to come into the Pale to see him, 
i and Shan at first answered with an ofier to meet him 

I at Dundalk; but a letter followed in which he sub- 

scribed himself as Sidney’s “ loving gossip to com- 
mand,” the contents of which were less promising. 
For himself, Shan said, he had so much affection and 
respect for Sir Henry, that he would gladly go to him 
anywhere ; but certain things had happened in past 
years which had not been wholly forgotten. The 
Earl of Sussex had twice attempted to assassinate him. 
Had not the Earl of Kildare interfered, the Earl of 
Sussex, when he went to Dublin to embark for Eng- 
land, “ would have put a lock upon his hands, and 
have cai’ried him over as a prisoner.” His “ timo- 
rous and mistrustful , people,” after these experiences, 
would not trust him any more in English hands.^ 

All this was unpleasantly true, and did not diminish 
Sidney’s difficulties. It was none the less necessary 
. for him, however, to learn what he was to expect from 

Shan. Straining a point at the risk of offending Eliz- 
abeth, he accepted the services of Stukely, which gave 
the latter an opportunity of covering part of his mis- 
doings by an act of good service, and sent him with 
, another gentleman to Shan’s castle, “ to discover if 

possible what he was, and what he was like to at- 

1 Sidney to Leicester, March 5: /mA JtfM. iZoKs JTotMe. 

2 Shan O’ISreil to Sidney, Februaiy 18; Ibid. 
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tempt.” ^ A better messenger, supposing him honest, 
could not have been chosen. Shan was at his ease 
with a person whose life was as lawless as his own. 
He had ceased to care for concealment, and spoke out 
freely. At first “ he was very flexible but vciy timo- 
rous to come to the Deputy, apprehending traitorous 
practices.” One afternoon “ when the wine was in 
him,”, lie put his meaning in plainer language. Stukely 
had perhaps hinted that there ^vould be no earldom for 
him unless his doings were more satisfactory. The 
Irish heart and the Irish tongue ran over. 

“ I care not,” he said, “ to be made an earl unless 
^ better and higher than an earl, for 

bimseif. I am in blood and power better than the best 
of them ; and I will give place to none but my cousin 
of Kildare, for that he is of my house. You have 
made a wise earl of M‘Carty More. I keep as good a 
man as he. For the Queen I confess she is my Sov- 
ereign, but I never made peace with herH^ut by her 
own seeking. Whom am I to trust ? When I came 
to the Earl of Sussex on safe conduct he offered me 
the courtesy of a handlock. When I was with the 
Queen, she said to me herself that I had, it was true, 
safe conduct to come and go, but it was not said when 
I might go ; and they kept me there till I had agreed 
to things so fur against my honour and profit, that I 
would never perforin them while I live. Tliat made 
me make war, and if it were to do again I would do it. 
My ancestors were kings of Ulster ; and Ulster is mine, 
and shall be mine. O’Donnell shall never come into 
liis country, nor Bagenal into Newry, nor Kildare into 
Dundrum or Lecale. They are now mine. With this 
sword I won them ; with this sword I will keep them.” 

1 Sidney to Leicester, MarcU 5: Irish MSS. Rolls House. 
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“ My Lord,” Sidney wrote to Leicester, “ no Attila 
nor Totila, no Vandal or Gotli that ever was, was more 
to be doubted for overrunning any part of Christen- 
dom than this man is for overrunning and spoiling of 
Ireland. If it be an angel of heaven that will say that 
ever O’Neil will be a good subject till he be thoroughly 
chastised, believe him not, but think him a spirit of 
error. Surely if the Queen do not chastise him in 
Ulster, he will chase all hers out of Ireland. Her 
Majesty must make up her mind to the expense, and 
chastise this cannibal. She must send money in such 
sort as I may pay the garrison throughout. The pi’es- 
’^ent soldiers who are idle, treacherous, and incorrigible, 
must be changed. Better have no soldiers than those 
that are here now — and the wages must be paid. It 
must be done at last, and to do it at once will be a 
saving in the end. My dear Lord, press these things 
. on the Queen. If I have not money, and O’Neil make 
war, I will not promise to encounter with him till he 
come to Dublin. Give me money, and though I have 
but five hundred to his four thousand, I will chase him 
out of the Pale in forty-eight hours. If I may not 
have it, for the love you bear me have me home again. 
I have great confidence in Lord Kildare. As to Sus- 
sex and Arnold, it is true that all things are in disorder 
and decay ; but the fault was not with them — impute 
it to the iniquity of the times. These malicious peo- 
ple so hated Sussex, as to ruin him they would have 
ruined all. Arnold has done well and faitliMly ; and 
Kildare very well. Remember this, and if possible let 
him have the next garter that is vacant.” ^ 

To the long letter to his brother-in-law, Sidney 

i Sidney to Leicester March 5, (coiidensed) : MSS. Rolls Ilmise. 
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added a few woi'ds equally anxious and earnest to 
Gecil. “Ireland,” he said, “-would be no small loss 
to the English Crown, and it was never so like to be 
lost as now. O’Neil has already all Ulster, and if the 
French were so eager about Calais, think wdiat the 
Irish are to recover their whole island. I love no 
w'ars : but I had rather die than Ireland should be lost 
in iny government.” ^ 

Evidently, notwdthstanding all his urgency before he 
left England, notwithstanding the promises which he 
extracted from Elizabeth, the treasury doors were still 
locked. Months had passed ; arrears had continued 
to grow ; the troops had become more disorganized 
than ever, and the summer Avas coming, which would 
bring O’Neil and his galloglasse into the Pale, while 
the one indispensable step was still untaken which must 
precede all preparations to meet him. Nor did these 
most pressing letters work any speedy change. March 
April. went by and April came ; and the smacks 
from Holyhead sailed up the Liffey, but they 
money. brouglit 110 money for Sidney and no de- 
spatches. At length, unable to bear his suspense and 
disappointment longer, he wrote again to Leicester : — 

“ My Lord, if I be not speedier advertised of her 
Highness’s pleasure than hitherto I have been, all will 
come to naught here, and before God and the ivorld I 
will lay the fault on England, for there is none here. 
By force or by fair means the Queen may have any- 
thing that she will in this country, if she will minister 
means accordingly, and with no great charge. If she 
will resolve of nothing, for her Majesty’s advantage 
and for the benefit of this miserable country, persuade 
1 Sidney to CecD, March, 1566: Irish MSS. MU Home. 
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her Highness to withch'aw me, and pay and discharge 
this garrison. As I am, and as this gaxTison is paid, I 
undo myself; the country is spoiled by the so diers, 
and in no point defended. Help it, my Lord, for the 
honour of God, one way or the other.” ^ 

Two days later a London post came in, and with it 
letters from the Council. The help would have come 
long since had it rested with them. On the receipt 
of his first letter, they had agreed unanimously that 
every wish should be complied w'itb. Money, troops, 
discretionary power — all should have been his — “ so 
much was every man’s mind inclined to the extirpation 
of that proud rebel, Shan.” The Munster Council, 
which had hung fire also, should have been set on foot 
without a day’s delay; and Sir Warham St. Leger, 
according to Sidney’s recommendation, would have 
been appointed the first President. Elizabeth only 
had fallen into one of her periodic fits of ill-hurnour 
and irresolution, and would neither consent nor refuse. 
She had not questioned the justice of Sidney’s report ; 
she was “ heated and provoked with the mon- unzabeth 
ster ” who was the cause of so much difficulty, 

Yet to ask her for money was to ask her for 
her heart’s blood. “ Your lordship’s experience of ne- 
gotiation here in such affairs with her Majesty,” wrote 
Cecil, “ can move you to bear patiently some storms in 
the expedition ; ” “ the charge was the hindrance ; ” 
and while she could not deny that it was necessary, 
she could not forgive the plainness with which the 
necessity had been forced upon her. 

She quarrelled in detail with everything which Sid- 
ney did ; she disapproved of the Munster Council be 

1 Sidney to Leicester, April 13: Irish MSS. EoUs House. 
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cause Ireland could not pay for it ; and it was useless 
to tell her that Ireland must be first brought into obe- 
dience. She was irritated because Sidney, unable to 
see with sufficient plainness the faults of Desmond and 
the exclusive virtues of Ormond, had refused to adjudi- 
cate without the help of English lawyers, in a quarrel 
which he did not understand. She disapproved of Sir 
Warham St. Leger, because his father, Sir Antony, had 
been on bad tei'ins with the father of Ormond ; she 
insisted that Sidney should show favour to Ormond, 
“in memory of his education with that holy young Sol- 
omon King Edward ; ” ^ and she complained bitterly 
of the employment of Stukely. 

It was not till April was far advanced that the 
Council forced her hy repeated importunities to con- 
sent that “ Shan should be extirpated ; ” and even 
then she would send only half of what was wanted to 
Elizabeth arrears of the troops. “ Considering 

the great sums of money demanded and re- 
with Shan, q^ired of her in Ireland and elsewhere, she 
would he most glad that for reformation of the rebel 
any other way might be devised,” and she aftronted 
the Deputy by sending Sir Francis Knolles to control 
his expenditure. If force could not be dispensed with, 
Sir Francis might devise an economical campaign. 
“ The cost of levying troops in England was four times 
as great as it used to he ; ” and it would be enough, 
she thought, if five or six hundred men were employed 
for a few weeks in the summer. O’Donnell, O’Reilly, 
and M‘Guyre might be restored to their castles, and 
they could then be disbanded.^ Such at least was her 
own opinion : should those, however, who had better 

1 Cecil to Sidney, March 27: /mZt M/SS. ii!o?Zs //OT«e, 

> Instructions to Sir F. Knolles. By the Queen, April 18: MS. Ibid. 
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means of knowing the truth, conclude that the war so 
conducted would be barren of result, she agreed with 
a sigh that they must have their way. She desired 
only that the cost might be as small as possible ; “ the 
fortification of Berwick and the payment of our foreign 
debts falling very heavily on her.”. ^ 

Such was ever Elizabeth’s character. She had re- 
ceived the Crown encumbered with a debt which with 
self-denying thrift she was laboriously reducing, and 
she had her own reasons for disliking over frequent 
sessions of Parliament. At the last extremity she 
would yield usually to what the public service de- 
manded, but she gave with grudging hand and hritated 
temper ; and while she admitted the truth, she quar- 
relled with those who brought it home to her. 

Shan meanwhile was preparing for war. He doubted 
his ability to overreach Elizabeth any more by words 
and promises, while the growth of the party of the 
Queen of Scots, his own connexion wfith her, and the 
Catholic reaction in England and Scotland, encouraged 
him to drop even the faint disguise behind which he 
had affected to shield himself. He mounted bx’ass “ar- 
tillery ” in Dundrum Castle, and in Lifford at the 
head of Lough Foyle. The friendship wnth Argyle 
grew closer, and another wonderful marriage scheme 
\vas in progress for the alliance between the houses of 
M‘Callum-More and O’Neil. “ The Countess ” was 
to be sent away, and Shan was to marry the widow of 
James M‘Connell, whom he had killed — who was an- 
other half-sister of Argyle, and whose daughter he had 
married already and divorced. This business “ w^as 
said to be the Earl’s practice.” ^ The Irish chiefs, it 

1 Instructions to Sir F. KnolIeS. By the Queen, April 18 : Irish M8S 
Rolls House. 

2 Sidney to the English Council, April 15; ilfiS. Ibid. 
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seemed, three thousand years behind the world, re- 
tained the habits and the moralities of the Greek 
princes in the tale of Troy, when the bride of the 
slaughtered husband was the willing prize of the con- 
queror ; and when only a rare Andromache was found 
to envy the fate of a sister 

“ Who had escaped the bed of some victorious lord.” 

Aware that Sidney’s first effort would be the resto- 
ration of O’Donnell, O’Neil commenced the campaign 
O’Neil in- with a fresli invasion of Tyrconnell, where 
conneii. O’DonneH’s brother still held out for Eng- 
land ; he swept round by Lough Erne, swooped on the 
remaining cattle of M‘Guyi’e, and “ struck terror and 
admiration into the Irishry.” ^ Then, stretching out 
his hands for foreign help, he wrote in the style of a 
king to Charles the Ninth of France. 

“ Your Majesty’s fiither. King Henry, in times past 
mNpiiap- required the Lords of Ireland to join with 
hefp to' against the heretic Saxon, the enemies of 

rrance. Almighty God, the enemies of the Holy 
Church of Rome, your Majesty’s enemies and mine.^ 
God would not permit that alliance to be completed, 
notwithstanding the hatred borne to England by all of 
Irish blood, until your Majesty had become King in 
.France, and I was Lord of Ireland. The time is 
come, however, when we all are confederates in a 
common bond to drive the invader from our shores ; 
and we now beseech your Majesty to send us six thou- 
sand well-armed men. If you will grant our request, 
there will soon be no Englishman left alive among us, 
and w^e will be your Majesty’s subjects evermore. 

1 The Bishop of Meath to Sussex, April 27, 1566 : Wright, Vol. I. 

* “ Vestrae Majestatis et nostr® simul inimicoa.” 
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Help us, we implore you, to expel the heretics and 
schismatics, and to bring back our country to the holy 
Roman see.” ^ 

The letter never reached its destination ; it fell 
into English hands. Yet in the “ tickle ” state of Eu- 
rope, and with the progress made by Mary Stuart, 
French interference was an alarming possibility. 
More anxious and more disturbed than ever, Elizabeth 
made Sidney her scapegoat. Lord Sussex, s„ssex in- 
ill repaying Sir Heniy’s generous palliation 
of his own shortcomings, envious of the abil- 
ity of Leicester’s brother-in law, and wishing to escape 
the charge which he had so well deserved of being the 
cause of Shan’s “ greatness,” whispered in her ear 
that in times past Sidney had been thought to favour 

that great rebel ; ” that he had addressed him long 
before in a letter by the disputed title of “ O’Neil,” 
and was, perhaps, his secret ally. 

Elizabeth did not seriously believe this preposterous 
story ; but it suited her humour to listen to a suspicion 
which she could catch at as an excuse for economy. 
The preparations for war were suspended, and instead 
of receiving supplies, Sidney learnt only that the 
Queen had spoken unworthy words of him. 

Sidney’s blood was hot ; he was made of bad mate- 
rials for a courtier. He wrote at once to Elizabeth 
herself, “ declaring his special grief at hearing that he 
was fallen from her favour,” and “ that she had given 
credit to that improbable slander raised upon him by 
the Earl of Sussex.” He wrote to the Council, en- 
treating them not to allow these idle stories to relax 
their energies in suppressing the rebellion ; but he 
1 O’Heil to Charles IX. 1566; Irish MSS. EoHs Hmtse. 
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begged them at the same time to consider his own 
“ unaptness to reside any longer in Ireland, or to be 
an actor in the war.” The words which the Queen 
liad used of him were gone abroad in the world, 
“ He could find no obedience.” “ His credit being 
gone, his power to be of service was gone also.” He 
Sidney cte- therefore demanded his immediate recall, 

mandsliis , , - , i it 

recall. “ that he might preserve the small remnant 
of his patrimony, already much diminished by his com™ 
ing to Ireland.” As for the charge brought against 
him by the Earl of Sussex, he would reply with his 
sword and body “ against an accusation concealed 
hitherto he knew not with what duty, and uttered at 
last with impudency and unshamefastness.” ^ 

But Elizabeth meant nothing less than to recall Sid- 
ney. She neither distrusted his loyalty nor questioned 
his talents ; she chose merely to find fault with him 
while she made use of his services. It was her habit 
toward those among her subjects whom she particularly 
valued. Sir Francis Enolles when he amved at Dub- 
lin could report only that Sidney had gained the love 
and the admiration of eveiy one j and that his plan for 
proceeding against O’Neil was the first which had ever 
promised real success. Campaign^ in Ireland had 
hitherto been no more than summer forays — mere in- 
roads of devastation during the few dry weeks of Au- 
gust and September. Sidney proposed to commence 
at the end of the harvest, when the corn was gathered 
in, and could either be seized or destroyed ; and to 
keep the field through the wdnter and spring. It 
would be expensive ; but money well laid out was the 
best economy in the end, and Sidney undertook, if he 
was allowed as many men as he thought requisite, and 
, 1 Sidney to the English Gonncil, May 18: Irish MSS. Hoik House. 
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was not interfered with, “ to suhtkie, kill, or expel 
Shan, and reduce Ulster to as good order as any part 
of Ireland.” ^ , 

At first Elizabeth would not hear of it ; she would 
not ruin herself for any such hairbrained madness. 
The Deputy must defend the Pale through the sum- 
mer, and the attack on O’Neil, if attempted at all, 
should be delayed till the spring ensuing. But Sir 
Francis, who was sent to prevent expense, was the 
foremost to insist on the necessity of it. He pianforthe 
explained that in the cold Irish springs the 
fields were bare, the cattle were lean, and the weather 
was so uncertain, that neither man nor horse could 
bear it ; whereas in August food everywhere was 
abundant, and the soldiers would have time to .become 
hardened to their work. They could winter some- 
where on the Bann, harry Tyrone night and day 
without remission, and so break Shan to the ground 
and ruin him. ' Two brigantines would accompany the 
army with supplies, and control the passage between 
Antrim and the Western Isles; and beyond all, 
Knolles reiichoed what Sidney had said before him on 
the necessity of paying wages to the troops, instead of 
leaving them to pay themselves at the expense of the 
people. Nothing was really saved, for the debts would 
have eventually to be paid, and paid with interest — 
while meanwhile the “ inhabitants of the Pale were 
growing hostile to the English rule.” ^ 

The danger to the State could hardly be exagger- 
ated. M‘Guyre had come into Dublin, with his last 
cottage in ashes, and his last cow driven over the hills 
into Shan’s country; Argyle, with the Avhole dispoea- 

1 Sidney to Cecil, April 17: rrish MSS. Rolls Ecme. 

8 Sir h\ Knolles to Cecil, May 19 : MS. Ibid. 
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ble force of the Western Isles, was expected in person 
in Ulster in the summer. 

Elizabeth’s irritation had been unable to wait till she 
had received Knolles’s letters. She made herself a 
judge of Sidney’s projects ; she listened to Sussex, 
who told, her that they were wild and impossible. 
Whether Sussex was right or Sidney was right, she 
Elizabeth was Called upon to spend money ; and while 
Bent to it. she knew that she would have to do it, she 
continued to- delay and make difficulties, and to vex 
Sidney with her letters, 

His temper boiled over again. 

“ I testify to God, to her Highness, and to you,” he 
wrote on the 3d of June to Cecil, “ that all 
the charge is lost that she is at with this man- 
ner of proceeding. O’Neil will be tyrant of all Ire- 
land if he be not speedily withstood. He hath as I 
hear won the rest of O’Donnell’s castles ; he hath 
confederated with the Scots ; he is now in M‘Guyre’s 
country. All this summer he will spend in Con- 
naught ; next winter in the English Pale. It may 
please the Queen to appoint some order for Munster 
— for it will be a mad Munster in haste else. I will 
give you all my land in Rutlandshire to get me leave 
to go into Hungary, and think myself bound to you 
while I live. I trust there to do my country some hon- 
our : here I do neither good to the Queen, to the 
country, nor myself. I take my leave in haste, as a 
thrall forced to live in loathsomeness of life.” ^ 

The Council, finding Sidney’s views accepted and 
endorsed by Knolles, united to recommend them j a 
1 Sidney to Cecil, June 3: Irish MSS. Rolls Home. 
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schedule was drawn out of the men, money, and stores 
^hicli would be required; a thousand of the best 
troops in Berwick, with eight hundred Irish, was the 
increase estimated as necessary for the army ; and the 
wages of eighteen hundred men for six months would 
amount to ten thousand four hundred and eighty 
pounds. Sixteen thousand pounds was already due to 
the Irish garrison. The provisions, arms, clothes, and 
ammunition would cost four thousand five hundred 
pounds ; and four thousand pounds in addition would 
be wanted for miscellaneous services.^ 

The reluctance of Elizabeth to engage in an Irish 
campaign was not diminished by a demand for thirty 
four thousand nine hundred pounds. Sussex continued 
malignant and mischievous, and there \vas many a 
Catholic about the court who secretly wished O’Neil to 
succeed. “ The Court,” wrote Cecil to Sidney, “ is 
not free from many troubles — amongst others none 
worse than emulations, disdains, backbitings, and such 
like, whereof I see small hope of diminution.” 

The Queen at the beginning refused to allow more 
than six hundred men to be sent from England, or more 
than four hundred to be raised in Ireland. To no 
purpose Cecil insisted ; in vain Leicester challenged 
Sussex and implored his mistress to give way. “ Her 
Majesty was absolutely determined.” The Ormond 
business had created fresh exasperation. Sir Henry, 
though admiring and valuing the Earl of Ormond’s 
high qualities, had persisted in declaring him- 5.1,6 omiona 
self unable to decide the litigated questions ^ondcon- 
between the house of Butler and the Des- 
monds. Archbishop Kirwan, the Irish Chancellor. 

1 Notes for the army in Ireland, May 30. In Cecil’s hand: Irish MSS< 
Molls House. 
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was old and incapable ; tbe Deputy bad begged for 
the assistance of some English lawyers; “but such 
evil report had Ireland that no English lawyer would 
go there.” ^ The Queen flew off from the campaign 
to the less expensive question. Lawyer or no lawyer, 
she insisted that judgment should be given in Or- 
mond’s favour. She complained that the Deputy was 
partial to Desmond, and — especially wounding Sidney, 
whose chief success had been in the equity of his ad- 
ministration, and whose first object had been to check 
the tyrannical exactions of the Irish noblemen — she 
required him to make an exception in Ormond’s favour, 
and permit “ coyn and livery,” the most mischievous 
of all the Irish imposts, to be continued in Kilkenny. 

“ I am extremely sorry,” Sidney replied to Cecil, 
Sidney agaia wlien the Order reached him, — “I am ex- 
BtS, and tremely sorry to receive her Majesty’s com- 
SMu’d^tima mand to permit the Earl of Ormond to exer- 
givcsway. coyn and livery, which have been the 

curse of this country, and which I hoped to have 
ended wholly. I would write more, if I did not hope 
to have my recall by the next east wind. Only weigh 
what I have said. Whatever becomes of me you will 
have as woeful a business here as you had in Calais if 
you do not look to it in time.” ^ 

Elizabeth was not contented till she had written out 
lier passion to Sidney with her own hand. She told 
him that she disapproved of all that he was doing. If 
he chose to persist, she would give him half the men 
that he required, and with those he might do what he 
could on his own responsibility.^ It seemed, however, 
that she had relieved her feelings as soon as she had 

1 Cecil to Sidney, June 16 : /ris/t MSS. Rolls llouso. 

2 Sidney to Cecil, June 24: MS. Ibid. 

8 Elizabeth to Sidney, Jmie 15: ilfS. Ibid. 
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expressed them. A week later she yielded to all that 
was required of her. Cecil soothed Sidney’s auger 
wdth a gracious message;^ Sidney, since she was 
pleased to have it so, consented to remain and do his 
duty ; and thus after two months had been consumed 
in quarrels, the preparations for the war began in ear- 
nest. 

The troops from England were to go direct to 
Lough Foyle ; to land at the head of the lake, and to 
move up to Lifford, where they were to entrench them- 
selves and wait for the Deputy, wdio would advance 
from the Pale to join them. The command was given 
to Colonel Edward Randolph, an extremely Edward 
able officer who had served at Plavre ; and comnmnds 
the men were marched as fast as they could from 
be raised to Bristol, the port from which the 
expedition was to sail, while Sidney was setting a rare 
example in Dublin, and spending the time till he could 
take the field “ in hearing the people’s causes.” 

Shan O’hTeil, finding that no help was to be looked 
for from France, and that mischief Was seriously in- 
tended against him, tried a stroke of treachery. He 
wrote to Sidney to say that he wished to meet him, 
and a spot near Dundalk being chosen for a conference, 
he filled the woods in the neighbourhood with his peo- 
ple, and intended to carry off the Deputy as a prize. 
Sir Henry was too wary to be caught. He came to 
the Border on the 26th of July ; but he came in suffi- 
cient strength to defend himself ; Shan did not appear, 
and waiting till Sidney had returned to Dub- July, 
lin, made a sudden attempt on the 29th to tiAs uan- 
seize Dundalk. Young Fitzwilliam, who was falls.’ 
in command of the English garrison there, was on the 
1 Cecil to Sidney, Jxme Irish RoUs Eoust. 


alert. The surprise failed. The Irish tried an as- 
sault hut were beaten hack, and eighteen heads were 
left behind to grin hideously over the gates. Shan 
himself drew back into Tyrone : to prevent a second 
occupation of Armagh Cathedral by an English garri- 
son, he burnt it to the ground ; and sent a swift mes- 
senger to Desmond to urge him to rise in Munster. 
“ Now was the time or never to set upon the enemies 
of Ireland. If Desmond failed or turned against his 
country, God would avenge it on him.” ^ 

Had Sidney allowed himself to be forced into the 
precipitate decision wdiich Elizabeth had urged upon 
him, the Geraldines would have made common cause 
with O’Neil. But so long as the English Government 
September. Desmond did not care to carve a 

refu'ap°“to throne for a Celtic chief; he replied with 
join O’Neil, sending an offer to the Deputj’' “ to go against 
the rebel with all his power.” Still more opportunely 
the Earl of Murray at the last moment detached Argyle 
from the pernicious and monstrous alliance into which 
he had been led by his vindictiveness against Elizabeth. 
The Scots of the Isles, freed from the commands of their 
feudal sovereign, resumed their old attitude of fear and 
hatred. Shan offered them all Antrim to join him, all 
the cattle in the country and the release of Surlyboy 
from captivity ; but Antrim and its cattle they be- 
lieved tliat they could recover for themselves, and 
James M‘Connen had left a brother, Allaster, who wms 
watching with eager eyes for an opportunity^ to re- 
venge the death of his kinsman and the dishonour 
with which Shan had stained his race. 

The Scots, though still few in number, hung as a 

1 Commendation from O’lTeil to John of Desmond, September 9 : IrtsA 
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cloud over tlie northeast. Dropping boat-loads of 
Highlanders from the Isles were guided to the coast 
by the beacon fires which blazed nightly over the giant 
columns of Fairhead. Allaster M‘Connell offered his 
services to Sidney as soon as the game should begin ; 

, and Shan after all, instead of conquering Ireland, might 

have enough to do to hold his own. The weather was 
’ unfavourable, and the summer was wet and wild with 
westerly gales. Sir Edward Horsey, who was sent 
with money from London, was detained half August at 
Holyhead; Colonel Randolph and his thousand men 
were chafing for thirty days at Bristol, “ fearing that 
their enemies the winds would let them that they 
should not help Shan to gather his harvest ; ” ^ and 
Sidney, as from time to time some fresh ungracious 
letter came from Elizabeth, would break into a rage 
again and press Cecil “ for his recall from that ac- 
cursed country.” ^ Otherwise, however, the prospects ,, 

grew brighter with the autumn. In the second week ? 

in September the Bristol transports were seen passing I 

into the North Channel with a leading breeze. Hor- il 

sey came over with the money ; the troops of the Pale, | 

with the long due arrears paid up, were ordered to f 

Drogheda ; and on the 17th, assured that by Randolph *1 

that time Randolph- was in Lough Foyle, the I 

Deputy, accompanied .by Kildare, the old 
O’Donnell, Shan M‘Guyre, and another dispossessed 
chief, O’Dogherty, took the field. 

Passing Armagh, which they found a mere heap of 
blackened stones, they reached the Black- Sidney ^l| 

1 nn 1 /-x - 1 1 • commences ll 

water on the 23d. On an island in a lake his march. 

1 Edward Randolpli to Cecd from Bristol, September S: Msk MSS i 

Uolh House,. ' ■ ;| 

® Sidney to CecO, September 10: iiiS. Ibid, 


near tlie river, there stood one of those many robber 
castles which lend in their ruin such romantic beauty 
to the inland waters of Ireland. Report said that 
within its walls Shan had stored much of his treasure, 
and the troops were eager to take it. Sidney selected 
from among the many volunteers such only as were 
able to swim, and a bridge was extemporized with 
brushwood floated upon barrels. The army was with- 
out artillery; it had been found impracticable to carry 
a single cannon over roadless bog and mountain, and 
the storming party started with hand-grenades to throw 
over, the walls. The bridge proved too slight for its 
work; slipping and splashing through the water the 
men got over, but their “ fireworks ” were wetted in 
the passage, and they found themselves at the foot of 
thirty feet of solid masonry without ladders and with 
no weapons but their bows and battle-axes. “ The 
place was better defended and more strongly fortified ” 
than Sidney had supposed. Several of tlie English 
were killed and many more w'ere wounded ; and the 
Deputy had the prudence to waste no more valuable 
lives or equally valuable days upon an enterprise which 
when accomplished would be barren of result. On 
the 24tli the army crossed the river into Slian’s own 
country. The Ii’ish hung on their skirts but did not 
venture to molest them, and they marched without ob- 
struction to Benbrook, one of O’Neil’s best and larg- 
est houses, which they found ‘‘ utterly burnt and razed 
to the ground.” From Benbrook they went on to- 
wards Glogher, through pleasant fields and villages “so 
well inhabited as no Irish county in the realm was like 
it : ” it was the very park or preserve into which the 
plunder of Ulster had been gathered; where the peo- 
ple enjoyed the profits of unlimited pillage, from wliich 
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till then they had been themselves exempt. The 
Bishop of CJlogher was a “ rebel,” and was out with 
Shan in the field ; his well-fattened flock were de- 
voured by Sidney’s men as by a flight of Egj^ptian 
locusts. “There we stayed,” said Sidney, “to de- 
stroy the corn ; we burned the country for twenty -four 
miles’ compass, and we found by experience that now 
was the time of the year to do the rebel most hurt.” 
Here died M‘Guyre at the monastery of Omagh, with- 
in sight of the home to which he was returning, by the 
pleasant shores of Lough Erne. Here, too, the Earl 
of Kildare narrowdy escaped being taken prisoner ; he 
was surprised with a small party in a wood, attacked 
with “ harquebusses and Scottish arrows,” and hardly 
cut his way through. 

Detained longer than he intended by foul weather, 
Sidney broke up from Omagh on the 2d of October, 
crossed “ the dangerous and swift river there,” “ and 
rested that night on a neck of land near a broken cas- 
tle of Tirlogh Lenogh, called the Salmon Castle.” 
On the 3d he was over the Derry, and by the even- 
ing he had reached Lilford, where he expected to find 
Randolph and the English army. 

At Lifford, however, no English were to be discov- 
ered, but only news of them. 

Randolph, to whose discretion the ultimate choice 
of his quarters had been committed, had been struck, as 
he came up Lough Foyle, wfith the situation of Derry. 
Nothing then stood on the site of the present city, saye 
a decrepit and deserted monastery of Augustine monks, 
which was said to have been built in the time of St. 
Columba ; but the eye of the English commander saw 
in the form of the ground, in the magnificent lake, and 
the splendid tide river, a site for the foundation of % 
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powerful colony, suited alike for a military station and 
October a commercial and agricultural town. There, • 
Saf®' therefore. Colonel Randolph liad landed his 
men, and there Sidney joined him, and, after 
a careful survey, entirely approved his judgment. The 
monastery, with a few sheds attached to it, provided 
shelter. The English troops had not been idle, and 
had already entrenched themselves “ in a very warlike 
manner.” O’Donnell, O’Dogherty, and the other 
friends of England “ agreed all of them that it was 
the very best spot in the northern counties to build 
a city.” 

At all events, for present purposes, the northern 
force was to remain there during the winter. Sidney 
stayed a few days at Derry, and then leaving Ran- 
dolph with 650 men, 350 pioneers, and provisions for 
two months, continued his own march. His object 
was to replace O’Donnell in possession of Ins own 
country* and castles, restore O’Dogherty and the other 
chiefs, and commit them to the protection of Randolph, 
while he himself would sweep through the whole 
northern province, encourage the loyal clans to return 
to their allegiance, and show the people generally that 
there was no part of Ireland to which tlie arm of the 
Deputy could not reach, to reward the faithful and pun- 
ish the rebellious. 

Donegal was his next point after leaving Lough 
Sidney at Foyle — oiice a thriving town inhabited by 
Donegal. colouists — at the time of Sidney’s 

arrival a pile of ruins, in the midst of which, like a 
wild beast’s den strewed round with mangled bones, 
rose “the largest and strongest castle which he had 
seen in Ireland.” It was held by one of O’Donnells 
kinsmen, to whom Shan — to attach him to his causa 
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had given his sister for a wife. At the appearance 
of the old chief with the English army, it was immedi- 
ately surrendered. O’Donnell was at 
rewarded for his fidelity and sufferings, and mh- 
the whole tribe, with eager protestations of allegiance, 
gave sureties for their future loyalty. 

Leaving O’Donnell in pos.session, and scarcely paus- 
ing to rest his troops, Sidney again went forward. On 
the 19th he W’as at Ballyshannon on the 22d, at 
Sligo ; on the 24th he passed over the bogs and moun- 
tains of Mayo into Roscommon ; and then “ leaving 
behind them as fruitful a country as was in England 
or Ireland all utterly waste,” tlie army turned Returns to 
their faces homewards, swam the Shannon at 
Athloiie for lack of a bridge on the 26 th, and so back 
to the Pale. Twenty castles had been taken as they 
went along, and left in hands that could be trusted. 
“ In all that long and painful journey,” Sidney was 
able to say that “ there had not died of sickness but 
three persons ; ” men and horses were brought back in 
full health and strength, while “ her Majesty’s honour 
was reestablished among the Irishry and grown to no 
small veneration ” ^ — an expedition “ comparable only 
to Alexander’s journey into Bactria,” wrote an ad- 
mirer of Sidney to Cecil — revealing what to Irish 
eyes appeared the magnitude of the difficulty, and 
forming a measure of the effect which it produced. 
The English Deputy had bearded Shan in his strong- 
hold, burnt his houses, pillaged his people, and had 
fastened a body of police in the midst of them to keep 
them w’aking in the winter nights. He had pene- 
trated the hitherto impregnable fortresses of mountain 

1 Sir H. Sidney and the Earl of Kildare to Elizabeth, November 12: 
Irish MSS. Balls House. 
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and morass. The Irish who had heon faithful to Eng- 
land were again in safe possession of, their lands and 
homes. The weakest, maddest, and wildest Celts were 
made aware that when the English were once roused to 
effort, they could crush them as the lion crushes the 
jackal. 

Meantime Lord Ormond had carried his complaints 
to London, and the letter which Sidney found waiting 
his return was not what a successful commander might 
have expected from his sovereign. Before he started, 
he had repeated his refusal to determine a cause which 
he did not understand, without the help of lawyers. 
There was no one in Ireland of whom he thought more 
highly than of Lord Ormond ; there was none that he 
would more gladly help ; but disputed and complicated 
titles to estates were questions which he was unable to 
enter into. He could do nothing till the cause had 
been properly heard ; and in the existing humour of 
the country it would have been mere madness to have 
led Desmond to doubt the equity of the English Gov- 
ernment. But Sidney’s modest and firm defence found 
no favour vdth Elizabeth. While he was absent in the 
Eiizaijetii North she wrote ,to Sir Edward Horsey desir- 

BtiUoutof . , , n 1 -rx 1 1 Ml 

humour mg him to tell the Deputy that she was ill 
Sidney, Satisfied with his proceedings ; he had allowed 

himself to he guided by Irish advisers ; he had been 
partial to Desmond ; “ he that had least deserved fa- 
vour had been most borne withal.” While in fact he 
had done more for Ireland in the eight months of his 
government than any English ruler since Sir Edward 
Bellingham, the Queen insisted that he had attended 
to none of her wishes, and had occupied himself wholly 
with matters of no importance. 

Most likely she did not believe wdiat she said ; but 
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Sidney was costing her money, and she relieved her- 
self by finding fault. 

“ My good Lord,” Cecil was obliged to write to him 
to prevent an explosion, » next to my most CeciPs 
hearty commendations, I do with all my heart sfdtr 
condole and take part of sorrow to see your burden of 
government so great, and your comfort from Iience so 
uncertain. I feel by myself — being also here wrapped 
111 miseries, and tossed with my small vessel of wit and 
means in a sea swelling with storms of envy, malice, 
disdain and suspicion — what discomfort they commonly 
have that mean to deserve best of their country. And 
though I confess myself unable to give you advice, and 
being almost desperate myself of well-doing, yet for 
the present I think it best for you to ran still an even 
course in government, with indilferency in case of jus- 
tice to all persons, and in case of favour, to let them 
which do well find their comfort by you j and in other 
causes, in your choice to prefer them whom you find 
the Prince most disposed to have favoured. My Lord 
of Ormond doth take this commodity by being here to 
declare his own griefs ; I see the Queen’s Majesty so 
much raisliking of the Earl of Desmond as surely I 
think it needful for you to be very circumspect in or- 
dering of the complaints exhibited against him.” i 

It must be admitted that Elizabeth’s letter to' Hor- 
sey was written at the crisis of the succession quarrel 
in Parliament, and that her not unprovoked ill-humour 
was merely venting itself upon the first object which 
same across her : nor had she at that time heard of 
Sidney’s successes in Ulster,' and probably she de- 
spaired of ever hearing of successes. Yet when she 
1 CecH to Sidney, October 20: /n«A af/S5. 
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did liear, the tone of her letters was scarcely altered j 
she alluded to his services only to reiterate her com- 
plaints ; and she would not have gone through tlie 
form of thanking him had not Cecil inserted a few 
words of acknowledgment in the draft of her despatch.^ 
Sidney’s patience was exhausted. Copies of the 
Queen’s disparaging letters were cii'culated privately 
in Dublin, obtained he knew not how, but with fatal 
effect upon his influence. He had borne Elizabeth’s 
caprices long enough. “For God’s sake,” he wrote 
Novemiber. angrily on the 15th of November, in answer 
Cecil’s letter, “ for God’s sake get my 
recall, recall ; the people here know what the 
Queen thinks of me, and I can do no good.”^ 

From these unprofitable bickerings the story must 
story of the return to Colonel Randolph and the garrison 
Derry. of Deny. For some weeks after Sidney’s 
departure all had gone on prospei'ously. The country 
people, though well paid for everything, were slow to 
bring in provisions ; the bread ran short ; and the men 
had been sent out poorly provided with shoes, or tools, 
or clothes. But foraging parties drove in sufficient 
beef to keep them in fresh meat. Randolph, who 
seems to have been a man of fine foresight, had sent 
to the English Pale for a supply of forage before the 
winter set in ; he had written to England “ for shirts, 
kerseys, canvas, and leather ; ” he kept Cecil con> 
stantly informed of the welfare and wants of the 
troops ; ^ and for some time they were healthy and in 
high spirits, and either worked steadily at the fortress, 
or were doing good service in the field. 

While Sidney was in Connaught, Shan, who had 

1 The words “for which we are hound to thank you” are inserted in 
Cecil’s haird. — The Queen to Sidney, November, 1506. 

^ Irkh MSS. Rolls House. 

« Edward Randolph to Cecil, October 27 : il/R. Ibid. 


followed him to Lifford, turned back upon the Pale, 
expecting to find it undefended. He was encountered 
by Sir Warham St. Leger, lost two hundred men, and 
was at first hunted back over the Border. He again 
returned, however, with “ a main army,” burnt sev- 
eral villages, and in a second fight with St. Leger was 
more successful ; the English were obliged to retire 
“for lack of more aid; ” but they held together in 
good order, and Shan, with the Derry garrison in his 
rear, durst not follow far from home in pursuit. Be- 
fore he could revenge himself on Sidney, before he 
could stir against tlie Scots, before he could strike a 
blow^ at O’Donnell, he must pluck out the barbed dart 
which was fastened in his unguarded side. 

Knowing that he would find it no easy task, he w'as 
hovering cautiously in the neighbourhood of Lough 
Foyle, when Randolph fell upon him by surprise on 
the 12th of November. The O’Neils fled Defeat of 
after a short, sharp action. O’Dogherty 
with his Irish horse chased the flying crowd, 
killing every man he caught, and Shan recovered him- 
self to find he had lost four hundred men of the brav- 
est of his followers. More fatal overthrow neither he 
nor any other Irish chief had yet received at English 
hands. But the success w^as dearly bought ; Colonel 
Randolph himself, leading the pursuit, was struck by a 
random shot, and fell dead from his horse. The Irish 
had fortunately suffered too severely to profit by his 
loss. Shan’s motley army, held together as it was' by 
the hope of easily-bought plunder, scattered when tjie 
service became dangerous, Sidney, allowing him no 
rest, struck in again beyond Dundalk, burning his 
farms and capturing his castles.^ The Scots came in 
1 Sidney to tlie Lords of the Council, December 12: Irish MSS. liolh 
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over the Bann, wasting the countiy all along the rivei 
December, sifle. Allaster M‘Connell, like some cliief ol 
Sioux Indians, sent to the Captain of Knock- 
O’Neii. fergus an account of the cattle that he had 
driven, and “the wives and bairns” that he had 
slain.^ Like swarms of angry hornets, these avenging 
savages drove their stings into the now maddened and 
de.sperate Shan, on every point where they could 
fasten; while in December the old O’Donnell came 
out over the mountains from Donegal, and paid back 
O’JSTeil W'ith interest for his stolen wife, his pillaged 
country, and his own long imprisonment and exile. 
The tide of fortune had turned too late for his own re- 
venge ; worn out with his long sufferings, he fell from 
his horse at the head of his people with the stroke of 
death upon him ; but before he died he called his kins- 
men about him and prayed them to be true to Eng- 
land and their Queen ; and Hugh O’Donnell, who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s command, went straight to Derry 
and swore allegiance to the English crown. 

Tyrone was now smitten in all its borders. Ma- 
gennis was the last powerful chief who still adhered 
' to Shan’s fortunes ; the last week in the year Sidney 
carried fire and sword through his country and left 
him not a hoof remaining. It was to no purpose that 
Shan, bewildered by the rapidity with which disasters 
were piling themselves upon him, cried out now for 
pardon and peace ; the Deputy would not answer his 
letter, and “ nothing was talked of hut his extirpation 
by war only.” ^ 

A singular tragedy interrupted for a time the tide 

1 Allaster 'M'CoTincll to the Captain of Knockfergus ; enclosed in a lettei 
*f E. Piers to Sir H. Sidney, December 15: frish MSi^. Halls Hama. 

* Sidney to the English Council, January 18 : MS. Ibid. 
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of English success, although the first blows had been 
struck by so strong a hand that Shan could not rally 
from them. The death of Randolph had left the gar- 
rison at Derry as — in the words of one of them — a 
headless people.^ Pood and clothing fell short, and 
there was no longer foresight to anticipate or authority 
to remedy the common wants of troops on xpmnenoe 
active service. Sickness set in. By the 
middle of November “ the flux was reigning among 
them wonderfiilly.” ^ Strong men soon after were 
struck suddenly dead by a mysterious disorder which 
no medicine would cure and no precaution would pre- 
vent. It appeared at last that either in ignorance or 
carelessness they had built their sleeping quarters over 
the burial ground of the Abbey, and the clammy 
vapour had stolen into their lungs and poisoned them. 
As soon as their distress was known, supplies in abun- 
dance were sent from England ; but the vices of mod- 
ern administration had already infected the public ser- 
vice, and a cargo of meal destined for the garrison of 
Derry went astray to Florida. No subordinate officer 
ventured to take the vacant command. “ Many of 
our best men,” Captain Vaughan wrote a few days 
before Christmas, “ go away because there is none to 
stay them ; many have died : God comfort us I ” ® 
Colonel St. Loo came at last in the beginning of the 
new year. The pestilence for a time abated, and the 
spirits of the men revived. St. Loo, to quicken their 
blood, led them at once into the enemy’s countiy ; 
they returned after a foray of a few days driving be- 
ffire them seven hundred horses and a thousand 

1 Geoffrey Vaughaa to Admiral Winter, December 18 : Irish MSS. 
Bolls House. 

s Wilfred to Cecil, November IS; J/5. Ibid. 

8 Vaughan to Winter, December 18; Af/S. Ibid- 
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authority as ever he liacl.”^ Lady Margaret Lennox, 
with clamour and almost menace, demanded her own 
and l)er husband’s release. The Catholics were show- 
ing their hands already in expectation of the results 
of the interview, and to Maiy Stuart herself a Jesuit 
emissary hastened prematurely across the channel, be- 
lieving that all was safe. The Queen of Scots, elated 
at the answer brought back by Maitland, forgot her 
caution and commissioned Lord Seton to bring the man 
to her. Lord Janies Stuart happily heard of it in 
time. Partially unclosing his eyes he told his sister 
that “ to see any such man might put her life in peril, 
and lead to the subversion of the whole state ; ” “and 
'somewhat more was said to her grace, that she might 
know in what case she stood with her subjects at home 
and her neighbours abroad.” ^ 

Simultaneously there came accounts of movements 
of Spanish troops towards the French frontier. The 
garrisons of Fontarabiaand Pampeluna were increased. 
De Quadra, by Philip’s command, informed Elizabeth 
officially that his master was about to interfere in 
France ; while Alva at Madrid, after some angiy words 
on the affair of De Quadra’s secretary, told Sir Thomas 
Chaloner that religion throughout Europe was made a 
cloak for anarchy and revolution, and that tlie Spanisli 
Government would take order in time for its own se- 
curity These symptoms, and many more, confirmed 

1 John Ptmi to tSir F. Englefield, July 24: IJomesliG MSS., VoL XXI., 
Molls Ilousa . . 

Ilandolph to Cecil, June 2G : Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

3 piiiiip ii. to De Qiiiiilra, June 7: MS. Simancas. Clialonor to Cecil, 
Maaon and Elizahctli, June 3 and July 10. One of Chaloin!i'%s cxpreRsioug 
deserves rec<ti-dinfj. Alva had questioned him on the increase of the Kng- 
.isli fleet. Chaloner answered tliat it meant nothing; “ hut,” he said, “ ac- 
cording to the ancient discipline of England, when the Frencli arm we also 
snn,” 
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the Rl'ivuinents of Bacon. The Guises from time to 
time hud affected a readiness to treat with the Prince 
oF Conde, hut every day made their insincerity more 
evident. Elizaheth’s chief political virtue was the per- 
cei)tion of tlie limits within which she might rely on 
her own opinion ; and pressed on all sides and com- 
pelled to look the situation in the face, after driving 
the Council to desperation she at last gave way and 
consented to relinquish her project. Sir Henry Sidney 
was chosen to carry to Holyrood the intimation of the 
change. Elizabeth, he was instructed to say, had 
agreed to the interview in the belief that Conde and 
the Duke of Guise could have been reconciled. Of 
tins there was no longer any hope. Instead of peace 
she heard of nothing but murder aiid ferocity. The 
Duke of Guise with tlie assistance of the Spaniards was 
preparing to exterminate the Protestants ; and she 
therefore felt herself, though with deep re- Thoinier- 
g’ret, compelled for the present summer to aimia«ned. 
abandon a journey to wdiich she had looked forward 
with so much pleasure.! . 

With this message Sidney reached Edinburgh on the 
21st of July. The purport of it was communicated 
first to Lord James and Maitland, by wdiom it was 
privately made known to their mistress ; and ‘Gt drove 
lier into such a passion as she did keep her bed all tliat 
day.” Her schemings, so laboriously constructed, had 
collapsed like a child’s card castle. 

Yet Mary hud schooled herself in patience ; she had 
felt her power over Elizabeth, and delay -was not re- 
j'usuL Forcing herself into self-restraint she admitted 
Sidney to an andience the day after ; and although 

the demonstration of her grief still appeared in words, 
1 Minute to Sir il. Sidney, July 15 : Burleigh Papers, ToL I. 
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countenance, and watery eyes,” she professed lierself 
satisfied with Elizabeth’s excuses and willing to believe 
her assurances of perpetual friendsliip.^ 

While, however, Elizabeth still wrote affectionately 
to “her good sister,” her ministers found it necessary 
to come to an understanding with Maitland and Lord 
James — and to Maitland especially, who had professed 
himself his especial friend, Cecil wrote out his dis])leas~ 
ure in plain terms. So anxious was Maitland to se- 
cure the Queen of Scots’ interests that he appeared to 
have forgotten his earlier opinions and the claims of 
the English Protestants upon him. Even after such 
an eviclence as Elizabeth had. given, in her long resist- 
ance to her Coiincil, of lier desire to gratify Mary, he 
had affected to be dissatisfied with her offered conces- 
sions, and to consider a mere promise of recognition 
an inadequate price for the ratification of the treaty. 
In a tone of affected humility lie wi’ote in answ'-er to 
Cecil to deprecate his displeasure But he w’as no 
Miiitiamiis lengei* dealing uprightly either with his Eng- 
frue ar' ^^sh friends or with his Protestant colleagues 
isnKiana. Scotlaud. “ The Jesuit,” whom Lord 
James had- prevented his sister from seeing, was con- 
voyed secretly by Maitland into her presence, where. 
“ he remained long in purpose.” The man’s Lusiuess 
was supposed to be connected with the Council of 
Trent; but Randolph, who bad shaken himself clear 
of Mary’s fascinations, “suspected that tiiere was more 
in it ; ” and he “ as.sured ” Cecil that the Queen of 
Scots “ (•onld well enough keep her own counsel wlien 

1 Sir Hemy Sitlney- to Cecil, July 2,5 : Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

2 “ It was easy to jutlge by your letter that your clioler was stirrerl; yet 
I pray you let it not be extended further thaa is reasonable,” &c. — 

land to Cecil, July 2'J ; Ibid. ^ ^ 
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she had no will that any man should be privy of her 
doings.”^ 

Meanwhile the Protestants in the English Council 
w^ere improving their victory. Sir Edward Warner 
wars directed to cause “the late bishops, now Vroceedings 

. • ,1 m . 1 *1 against the 

prisoners m tile lower, “to be more straitly cathoiioa. 
shut np, so as they miglit not have such common con- 
ference as they used to have ; ” “ much trouble being 
likely to grow to the Commonwealth if their practices 
might take effect.” ^ . The laws against persons attend- 
ing mass were set in force more strictly again, and at 
the beginning of September Grindal and Coxe, two of 
the n]>])osition prelates, suggested the use of torture as 
a fitting means of obtaining evidence.® Cecil himself 
in a series of brief notes sketched the danger to Eng- 
land if Condd was overthrown. “Pliilip and the 
Guises would become the dictators of Europe; Spain 
■would have Ii'chuid ; the Queen of Scots would marry 
Don Carlos ; the Council of Trent would pass a gen- 
eral sentence against all Protestants, and the English 
Catholics, directed and sujiported from abroad, would 
rise in universal rebellion.” ^ He doKsired Throgmor- 
ton to assist him in counteracting the Bishop of Aquila, 
whose influence was still dangerously powerful, by set- 
ting the condition of France before Elizabeth in plain 
colours. 

1 Randolph <0 Cecil: Bcaivh STBS. Rolls House. 

Pnri/ Coiinci! Jhaistir, July 2(t. 

« “ On it search of Lady Careiv’s house, neither tlie priest nor any of his 
iuiditors, not even tlie, kitchen maid, would tell anythhiff. Some thought 
that if the priest were piit to some kind of tonnent,and so driven to confess 
what. he. knoweth, he might gain the Queen’s Majesty a good mass of 
money.” — The, Uisliops of fmndon and to the Council, September 13: 
Burleigh Pnpers, A'cl. I. Intimations of such a kind make Elizabeth’s dis- 
like of her episcopal creatures less unintelligible. 

“ Perils if the Prince of Cond6 be overthrown.” In CeciPs 'h.an.d! 
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Tliroginortoii had but to tell the truth ; he could say 
nothing more alarming. One after another the towns 
which had declared for the Huguenots had fallen. 

Angers, Tours, Poictiers, Bourges were taken in ra])id 
succession, and in every instance the capture was fol- 
lowed by indiscriminate massacre. The Due d’Aumale I 

failed af Rouen, and Cond(S threw in reinforcements; 
but the siege was only suspended ; the Catholics were 
preparing to return in overwhelming force. 

From the south the accounts were even more dread- 
ful ; both sides becoming savage there as the famished 
w'olves of the Pyrenees. Later in the summer the 
Huguenot town of Orange fell into the liands of the 
Catholics. The inhabitants were hacked in pieces, 
burnt at slow fires, or were left infornously mutilated 
to bleed to death. Young wives and maidens, after 
sufitn’ing first what made death welcome to them, were 
hung out of the windows as targets for the musketeers. 

Noble ladies, first sacrificed to the lust of the soldiers, 
were exposed in the. streets fo die — either naked or 
pasted over in devilish mockery with the torn leaves 
of their Geneva Bibles — the word of a God who for 
His own purposes left them to endure their agony. 

Old men and children, women and sick, all perished — 
perished under cruelties unexampled even in the infer- 
nal annals of religious fanaticism. Des Adrets, 
iu tiio'^ouk ^ Hngnenot leader, surprised a detachment of 
ot i'ranoij. men wlio had been concerned in this hn.si- 

ness at Orange while fresh from tlie scene. Witli the 
cowardice of villains they durst not defend themselves 
in a fort which was otherwise impregnable ■ — and Des 
Adrets hurled them down over the rocks, daslied them 
limb from limb ; burnt, tore, and tortured them with a 
rage which tried yet failed to satisfy tlie cravings of 
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justice. Still parclied for blood tlie Calvinist chief ap- 
peared before Montbrisson. It surrendered without a 
blow ; but a plank was run out from the battlements 
of the castle, and the garrison, man bj man, were driven 
out upon it and over it — Des Adrets sitting below 
waxtching the ghastly lieap as it rose, and shouting to 
the victims to make haste as they shivered at the hide- 
ous leap. 

Dos Adrets had a life charmed against steel or ball, 
and a career charmed against defeat ; but his successes 
were on a small scale while his cruelties were paraded 
in the Catholic camps and shouted from Catholic pul- 
pits. Guise’s progress was swift, broad, aiid steady. 
Toulouse fell next amidst horrors of which a Catholic 
archbishop — so true to his type is the prelate of the 
Holy Roman Church — but lately invited his flock to 
celebrate the third centenary. The German help was 
slow in coming ; Condffs troops fell tfom him, and by 
the middle of August the Protestant cause appeared to 
be hopeless. 

Desperately pushed, the Prince had only England to 
look to. Normandy was still in his hands; and renew- 
ing the proposals which had before been hinted at, and 
which Elizabeth was once inclined to wel- comin offers 
come, he oHered to place in her hands the 
towns of Havre and Dieppe, to be held as 
securities for Calais, if slie on lier part would send him 
men and money. For a French Prince to rointrodnee 
the English into Normandy wuas a kind of treason. 
Even among the Calvinists there were men to whom 
their country was dearer than their creed ; and the chiv- 
alrous Morvillier, who had defeated the Due d’Aumale 
before Rouen, when he hoard what Condd proposed 
resigned his command.^ Disinterested assistance, how- 
1 Varillaa. 
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ever, %Yas not to be looked for ; and without support of 
some kind the Reformation in France wms lost. An 
Englishman calling himself John StirrelP gave Cecil 
notice that the proposal would be made^ on tlie od 
of August. Throgmorton wrote to Lord Clinton that 
Havre would be a cheap bargain “ though it should 
cost a million of crowns.” The recovery of Calais 
was the smallest of the advantages which it promised. 
The Queen would dictate peace on her ow-n terms and 
have nothing more to fear.^ In the middle of the 
month the Vidame of Chartres appeared in London 
with powers from Condd to conclude the bargain, and 
the keys of the two towns in his hands. 

Elizabeth, as usual, was uncertain and reluctant. 
On the 17th Cecil “feared the worst.” He “ doubted 
much of the Queen’s Majesty.” He felt assured she 
would send no men to Cond4 ; he could scarcely hope 
that she would lend money She consented to send a 
fleet into the Channel under a plea of protecting 
English commerce, and she sent Henry Knowdes to 
feel the temper of the Germans ; but alone and till 
Knowles’s return she refused to move further. 

But events were again too strong for her. Gresham 
reported from Antwei’p that her hesitation wms mining 
her credit. It was said on the Bourse that if she lost 
the o])portiTnity she might count her croAvn as lost. 
He had applied for a loan, but “ the Fuggers had lent 
their money elsewhere.” “ The moneyed men were 
afraid to deal further with her.” “ There was none 
other communication, but that if M. de Guise had the 
up])cr hand of the Protestants, the French King, the 

1 Probably ail assumed name. 2 CommyMSS- 

* Throgmorton to the Lord Admiral, August 3 : Ibid. 

* Cecil to Throgmorton, August 17 : Ibid. 
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King of Spain, the Pope, and all those of that religion 
would set upon the Queen’s Majesty for religion’s 
sake.” Therefore “great doubt was cast upon her 
estate and credit.” The English nation was at stay ; 
and “ glad was the man that might be quit of an 
Englishman’s bill.” ^ 

Gresham could only recommend Elizabeth to buy 
saltpetre and set her powder-mills to work without 
delay. 

To arguments like these Elizabeth was singularly 
accessible. On the 2fdi Cecil was able to tell Throg- 
morton that he thought she would give way ; on the 
29th he wrote that the agreement was con- ^manca 
eluded. An English army would occupy 
Havre till Calais was restored. The Queen 
would lend Cond^ a hundred thousand crowns, anci~" 
spend forty thousand more on the defence of Rouen." 

No time was to be lost. As soon as the agreement 
was known it was supposed that Guise would make 
some desperate effort, and Throgmorton’s life had been 
already threatened in Paris. Guise himself, with Na- 
varre and Montmorency, were at Blois. The Queen- 
mother and the King, not daring “ to commit them- 
selves into the hands of the furious Parisians,” lay with 
a strong guard at the Bois de Vincennes ; while in 
Paris itself the people “ did daily most cruelly rise and 
kill every person, no age or sex excepted, that they took 
to be contrary to their religion.” ^ 

.Elizabeth’s intention was to pi'ofess to be at war 
merely with “ the tyrannical House of Guise,” to de- 
liver from their hands her friend and ally the King of 
France. Her ambassador, therefore, would still remain 

1 Gresham to Cecil, August 8 and August 16; Fland&rs MSS. 

2 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August: Conway MSS. 

VOL. VII. • 28 
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at the Court. But Throgmorton being personally ob* 
noxious to all parties except the Huguenots, and his 
life being unsafe, it was determined to send Sir Thomas 
Smith in his place and to recall him to England. 

As the news of the English intervention however 
would precede the arrival of his successor, Throgmor- 
ton durst not remain in Paris to face the consequences. 
He applied for leave to follow the King to the camp of 
the Duke of Guise; and he attached himself to a 
convoy of artillery and powder on its way to the 
Catholic army — the fate of which he perhaps fore- 
saw. It was intercepted by the Admiral, and was car- 
ried with the ambassador into Orleans. 

Neither Elizabeth nor Cond<^, prepared as they were 
for some outcry, anticipated the rage with whicrli the 
■^nditions of the received by the 

]^ncln_^a«86‘’^^ attempted to march on Ilavre 
before the English arrived; then finding it 
impossible to save Havre w>^hile. Rouen was 
untaken, and ready to sacrifice every other interest for 
France, he offered Condd the Edict of January, and 
universal toleration, sooner than permit a prince of the 
blood royal to betray his country. Even Condd him- 
self, staggered by the name of traitor and the desertion 
of Morvillier, began to hesitate ; and Throgmorton 
had to insist that after allowing Elizabeth to commit 
herself he could not honourably accept Guise’s offer 
without Elizabeth’s consent.^ 

Elizabeth herself too seemed more careful of her 
own interests than of the interests of religion. Desir- 
ous only of securing an equivalent for Calais she de- 
clined to send troops to Rouen or to allow them to pass 
beyond the lines of Havre and Dieppe, wdiile Condd’s 
1 Throgmorton to Cecil, September &: Coreii?ay 
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object was to have an English contingent in the field 
with him. “The Prince and the Admiral,” Throg- 
morton wrote to the Queen, “ say it will be a great 
note of infamy in them thus to have introduced the 
English into Normandy only to hold certain towns 
which they may detain at their pleasure. They would 
have your Majesty serve their turn as well as yoitr 
own.” He warned Elizabeth, with a prescience of 
the inevitable future, that if she thought only of lier- 
self, and if the two parties were eventually reunited, 
she “ would have the whole force of France combined 
against her.” ^ 

Unfortunately the warning was thrown away. 
Elizabeth wished well on the whole to freedom, and 
was ready at the last emergency to fight for it ; but 
trutli and right in her mind were never wholly sep- 
arated from advantage. She drove hard bargains and 
occasionallj’’ overreaclied herself by excess of shrewd- 
ness. Cond(?, when he understood her resolution, sent 
to Havre to charge the governor not to allow the Eng- 
lish to enter. Either the Vidarne, however, or some 
one else, was not so scrupulous. “ It stood upon us,” 
said Cecil, “ not to neglect the matter, and by other 
means we obtained a probability to receive us if we 
would enter.” ^ 

On the 2d of October the first detachment of the 
English army sailed from Portsmouth, and on October, 
the 4th Sir Adrian Poynings with three thou- 
sand imm, was in ])ossession of the town, 

The command in chief was given to the Earl of War- 
wick, Lord Eobert Dudley’s elder brother, -who was 
to follow at leisure with the remainder of the troops. 

i Throgmorton to Elizabeth, September 24; Forbes, Vol. II. 

Cecil to , October 11: Wright’s Yol. I. 
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Simultaneously the Catholics had re-formed the siege 
of Rouen. On the 28th of September Guise sat down 
before it in force, accompanied by Navarre, St. Andre, 
the Constable, the Queen-mother, and the boy King. 
The garrison was too small by far for the works which 
they had to defend ; and the first step taken by Poy- 
nings was to risk Elizabeth’s anger and to allow five 
liundred vohmteers to ascend the river and attempt to 
make their way through Guise’s lines. Killigrew of 
Pendennis, “ Strangways the rover,” young Leighton 
of Shropshire, friends of Peter Carew and Wyatt, 
were the leaders of the expedition. The men wei’e 
chiefly the west country privateers who on Mary’s death 
had emerged from their pirate nests into Elizabeth’s 
service. The boats were fired on at the shallows of 
Caudeb^cque ; Killigrew was hu’’t and Strangways 
was mortally wounded. A barge ran on the sands ; 
the crew were taken prisoners and carried into Guise’s 
camp, where they were hanged on trees with a scroll 
above their heads — “ pour avoir venus contre la vo- 
lunte de la Royne d’Angleterre au service des Hugue- 
notz.” ^ The rest cut their way into Rouen, to play 
the part of brave men there before they joined their 
lost companions ; while the troops left at Havre worked 
day and night entrenching and fortifying, and endeav- 
ouring, by strictness of demeanour and discipline, to 
conciliate the inhabitants.^ 

1 Sir T. Smith to Sii* F. Throgmorton, October 17 : Forbes, Vol. I. 

- Ordeiito be observed by the English soldiers now seiwing in New 
Havre, set forth by Sir Adrian Poynings, lieutenant to the Queen, in the 
absence of the Earl of Wanvick; — 

1. That every captain and soldier, immediately after their arrival in the 
cliurch or market-place, shall devoutly together yield thanks to God by 
singing of some psalm or other prayer that shall be appointed for thei? 
good passage and safe arrival, 

3 That every soldier behave himself towards tire French in all loving, 
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Elizabeth herself naeanwhile was endeavouring to 
justify her interference to her brother-in-law of Spain. 
A Spanish army was already in Giiiemie ; a Spanish 
contingent was on its way to join Guise ; and Philip 
in a solemn letter had adjured Elizabeth, if she valued 
her throne, to give no countenance to rebels and 
traitors, and to allow herself to be guided by De 
Quadra.^ 

Elizabeth in reply insisted that the Duke of Guise 
was and ever had been an enemy of England. He 
had conspired against her own title in favour of his 
niece ; he had “ evicted Calais froln the English 

courteous?, and gentle manner; and that no man, of •what degree soever he 
be of, presume to lodge himself other than shall be appointed by such 
officers as have authority for the. same, pain of imprisonment. 

3. That no soldier presume to take any victual or any other thing by 
violence or otherwise from the French ■without agreeing and paying for the 
same, upon pain of death. 

4. No soldier make quarrel or broil with the Fi’ench upon pain of death. 

5. No Englishman to draw weapon in the town on pain of death. 

6. No Englishman upon any quarrel outside the to-wn to draw weapon., 
upon pain of lo.ss of his right hand and banishment from the town. 

7. .No blow to be struck without Aveapons, either day or night, pain of 
loss of right hand. 

8. No soldier to pass the gates without license. 

£). No soldier to steal or embezzle Aveapon or armour, pain of death. 

10. That soldier that is taken SAveaidng any detestable or horrible oath, 
or shall be found drunk, shall recefro six days’ imprisonment for the first 
time, and pay a day’s AA^agos to him that shall present him, so the same 
be presented Avithiii three hours after; and for the second default shall 
receive ten days’ imprisonment and be banished the tOAvn as a disordered 
person. 

11. I'hat no soldier use any nnlaAvful game, as dice, cards, tables “mak- 
ing or marring,” pain of .six days’ imprisonment. 

12. Soldier taken outside his lodgings without his sword and dagger, 
ontj day’s imprisonment. 

13. No soldii;r .shall lend any money upon any weapon or armour, ten 
days’ impri.sonment and loss of the money lent. 

14. Sentinels leaving their post on the Avails, deatfe. 

15. That no soldier keep any Avoman other than his Avedded wife. — 
Eolh IIousB MS. 

1 Philip H. to Elizabeth, September ll: Spanish MS. R-Us House. 
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Grown.; ” wliicli, although bound to restore by treaty, 
he made no secret of his intention to keep. The dis- 
turbance in France gave her an opportunity of recov- 
Eiizabeth -which slie refused to neglect ; Calais 

thftlhl alone she protested was her object ; and in 
^“recover pui’suit of it slie expected rather counte- 
Gaiais. nance and help from her allies than menace 
and opposition. When Calais was restored she prom- 
ised to recall her troops from French soil.^ 

In England the irritation of the Catholics bubbled 
over in an abortive movement on the part of a nephew 
of Reginald Pole. The grandchildren of the Countess 
of Salisbury retained the appellation and something 
of the interest of “ the White Rose.” ^ The Earl of 
Huntingdon, the child of Lady Salisbury’s daughter, 
was the Protestant candidate for the succession. Geof- 
frey Pole, Reginald’s brother, who Inid turned Queen’s 
evidence against his mother and Lord Montague, had 
left two sons beliind him, Arthur and Edward. Ar- 
thur the eldest, an extravagant and profligate youtli, 
had married a daughter of the Earl of Northumber- 
land ; though ready to be guided by his friends, he 
held his title to be as good as or better than his cous- 
in’s ; and growing discontented with England he jn'o- 
posed to De Quadra to enter the service of Philip, with 
a dozen other gentlemen. 

De Quadra, to whose caution young Pole did not 

1 “ To the recovery whereof we do heartily require you to be such a mean 
as may stand with the indillerency of your friendship, and with the opinion 
that the world had conceived how ready you ought to ba to procure the res- 
titution of the town of Calais to this our crown; and in so doing we assure 
you w'o shall bo found most ready to revoke our forces, and to liv(' us wo 
did before these troubles in full and periect rest.*’ — Klizahoth to ITiilip IL, 
September 30 : Spamsli M-S. liolls Hoitse. 

2 Viniendo la corona a los de aquella casa del Duque de Clarencio qua 
Hainan de la Iio.sa Blanca. — De Quadra to I’hilip: Mii. Simancas. 
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recommend himself, declining his advances, he went 
next to the French ambassador and professed an anx- 
iety to join the Duke of Guise. 

Paul de Foix, to whom he appeared but a wild hair- 
brained boy, advised him to keep out of mischief, and 
added that the Duke of Guise would not regard with 
much favour a rival pretender who might interfere 
witli Mary Stuart. De Foix, however, afterwards con- 
sulted De Quadi’a. Pole pretended that he could carry 
with him the good wishes of half the peerage. He 
agreed to make over such claims as he possessed to the 
Queen of Scots, if on coming to the throne she would 
revive in his favour the dukedom of Clarence ; and as 
hd professed himself able to raise Wales in insurrection, 
Guise considered that he might possibly be useful, and 
offered to receive liim. With his brother, his brother- 
in-law Antony Fortescue, and a number of other 
youths, he attempted to escape from the Thames ; but 
he was betrayed, taken, and thrown into the j^i-reatof 
Tower. His intention he did not attempt to 
conceal. He was tried for treason and con- 
demned to die ; but Elizabeth wdsely spared hira.^ 

A far graver danger threatened the country a few 
days after the arrest of Arthur Pole. 

The Queen, spending October at Hampton Court, 
felt herself one day' faint and unwell. Never jnuxaheth 
suspecting that her sensations were the first 
symptoms of sinall-pox, she went into the air, 
eauglit cold, and in a few hours was in high fever. 
The eruption was checked. She grew rapidly and 
iilarmingly worse. On the night of the 15th Cecil 
was sent for in haste, and the physicians told him that 
unless there was a change for the better she had but a 

1 De (liimdra to Philip, September and December, 1562: MB, Bimancaa. 


few days to live. The following morning there was no 
improvement. The Council were called down from 
London ; and such of the peers as were within reach 
hastened to join them. The solitary cord .which held 
England together was threatening to snap ; and all the 
passions, doubts, fears, jealousies, distrusts, and super- 
stitions which distracted the country were soon repre- 
sented within the palace. Should the Queen die, no 
ray of light or hope could have been seen through the 
black mass of impending cloud. In the evening she 
sank into a stupor, “ wdthout speech ; ” and with blank 
faces, in the ante-chamber of the room where she was 
Thesucces- believed to be dying, the Council sat into the 
gion. night to consider the fatal question of the 
succession. 

So far as De Quadra could learn there were three 
pardeaia opiiiioiis. One gi'oup of Statesmen (he does 
tiie realm, mention their names) took their stand on 

the will of Henry the Eighth, and declared for Lady 
Catherine Grey. Bedford, Norfolk, and Pembroke, 
disliking their experience of female sovereigns, were in 
favour of Huntingdon, and so was Lord Robert Dud- 
ley, who was now on good terras with him. The 
Queen of Scots was barely named. “ The \yisest and 
most dispassionate protested against deciding anything 
with haste and dividing the realm.” The aged Win- 
chester recommended that the conflicting titles should 
be examined by the Crown lawyers and judges ; and 
that they should all bind themselves to maintain that 
person, whoever it might be, who should be found to 
have the soundest claim. .In this last opinion the rest 
were said to have concurred.^ 

1 De Quadra to the Duchess of Parma, October 16 and 17 ; De Quadra fcs 
Philip, October 25: iliS. <Sma«cas. 
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In a matter of European importance tlie Spanisli am- 
bassador was likely to have been well informed. His 
account may be accepted as substantially correct: and 
it speaks well for the good sense of Elizabeth’s advisers : 
but their moderation was not exposed to further trial ; 
at midnight the fever cooled, the skin grew moist, the 
spots began to appear, and after four hours of uncon- 
sciousness Elizabeth returned to herself. The Council 
crowded round the bed. She believed that she was 
dying : her first wmrds before she had collected her 
senses were of Lord Robert, and she begged that he 
might be made Protector of the Realm. As she grew 
more composed, her mind still running on the same 
subject, she said she loved Lord Robert dearly, and 
had long loved him ; but she called God to witness 
that , “ nothing unseemly ” had ever passed between 
them.^ She commended her cousin Lord Hunsdon to 
the care of the Council, and still in expectation of im- 
mediate death mentioned others of her household for 
whom she wished provision to be made. She was then 
left to rest. 

By the morning the eruption had come out — and 
the danger was over. The Queen rallied as 
rapidly as she had sunk, and England 
breathed again ; only the succession question, having 
been brought so close with its tremendous issues, de- 
manded solution with louder peremptoriness ; the cry 
rose that Parliament must meet, and in some way or 
other put an end to the uncertainty ; the country 
w^ould endure no longer a protraction of its present 
peril.^ 

1 « protesto la Eeyiia en aquel punto que aunqae amaba a Milord Robei-to 
ya le habia sieinpre aniado mucho, era Dios testigo que no babia pasado 
eatro ellos cosa desconvoniente.” 

2 liumours — true, false, or a mixture of botli— informed De Quadra, 
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For many days the Queen remained confined to her 
room, unable to attend to business. Meanwhile a let- 
ter arrived from Spain, and De Quadra demanded an 
audience of the Council to communicate its contents. 

He was received with unusual form, the Bishop of 
Rochester as Grand Almoner leading him in, which 
he interpreted into an intended insult. The letter 
was a command from Philip, more positive than before, 
that England should take no part in the French war, 
and that the troops — if troops had already been de- 
spatched — should be recalled on the instant. 

Cecil replied, that Elizabeth could not allow the 
Sfi'no at the House of Guise to become dominant again, 
tai'vdbe- The Queen-mother and the King were pris- 
oners in their hands ; and going bravely to 
Quadra. Ej,g]and would not sit 

still and see the Protestants murdered. 

De Quadra answered, that he knew nothing of the 
Guises ; but this he knew, that to call in question the 
existing Government in France was alike frivolous in 
itself and an insult to his own master, who considered 
it so good that he would support it if necessary with 
the wdiole strength of Spain. To encourage subjects 

six weeks later that a meeting was held at the, house of Lord Arundel to 
reconsider the question. Norfolk was present, and Lord William Howard; 
and tlie object was to further the claims of Lady Catherine Grey, to whose 
son Norfolk’s infant daughter was to be betrothed. The discussion lasted 
till two ill the morning, and ended withput result. When tlie Queen heard 
of it she cried for anger. She sent for Arundel to reproach him ; and Arun- 
del, Dc Quadra, was told, replied that if she intended to govern England 
with her caprices and fancie.s, the nobility would be forced to interfere.-— 
l>e Quadra to I’hilip, November ‘30; MS. Simancas. Whether these and 
similar stories were fictions or realities, it is to bo remembered that they 
were related by an ambassador who was in close and daily intercourse 
with Elizabeth ; that they were addressed to Philip, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with her; and the laws of human imagination forbid men to in- 
vent under such circumstances what is wholly inconsistent with proba- 
bdity. 
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in rebellion for a heretical creed was a scandal which 
could lead only to a general war in Christendom ; and 
those he said were ill friends to their sovereign who 
encouraged her in forsaking the duties of a Christian 
prince. 

Cecil, who knew that on this point half the Council 
agreed with the Bishop, turned the discussion upon 
Calais, where he was more sure of sympathy. Calais, 
he said, had been lost in the King of Spain’s quarrel. 
The Guises had taken it, and meant to keep it ; and 
come what would it should be wrested out of their 
hands. 

Both sides were losing temper. The Bishop said 
that Calais was lost through no fault of the King of 
Spain ; it was lost by the folly and incapacity of those 
who had charge of the town, and those who said other- 
wise, to make his master odious, lied. 

There was not a man in England, Cecil fiercely re- 
torted, who did not know that the war had been under- 
taken solely to please Philip. 

Pembroke, Arundel, and Clinton, who had been on 
Mary’s Council, declared that Cecil was right. They 
had done their best to prevent the war ; but the Kitig 
and Queen had insisted upon it. De Quadra again 
contradicted them, and the meeting broke up in a 
storm of reproach and menace.^ 

Yet there was a ])arty, and a large party, who disap- 
proved on principle of the expedition to Havre as cor- 
dially as they had disapproved of the wars of Philip 
and Mary. The occupation of Boulogne had promised 
tairly and had ended in disaster.^ Poynings for the 

1 De Quadra to Philip, October 25: ilfiS. iSiOTawcas. 

2 “ What accoimt I may make of these doings I must require time to 
leach me. Sir John Haynsford, when Boulogne was gotten, seeing every 


present held, Havre firmly, and a thousand men were 
in Dieppe ; hut at Dieppe the English had been re- 
ceived with outcry and opposition, and if Rouen fell 
miglit look to be immediately attacked there. 

Whether Rouen could be relieved api)eared every 
day more doubtful. Rochefoucault, who was to have 
joined Gond4 from the south, had been intercepted and 
cut up by the Spaniards. A promised German contin- 
gent could not inarch for want of money ; and the 
Prince wrote pressingly to Elizabeth for an additional 
6000 men. Elizabeth, however, afraid of committing 
herself with Spain, would not or durst not ventoe 
deeper than she had already entered. Condd, seeing 
her centering her strength exclusively in the coast 
towns, believed justly that she was thinking more of 
Calais than of him ; while Guise and Navarre again 
promised the Protestants a “ peaceable assurance of 
their religion ” if they would join in “ expelling the 
English from the realm as the antient enemies of the 
crown.” 1 

TJie Prince, notwithstanding his suspicions, sent an 
honourable refusal ; and before he despatched his letter 
let the English ambassador read it. Yet a correspond- 
ence continued wdth Guise’s camp. “ There is great 
fear,” reported Thi'ogmorton, “ great dissimulation, or 
much inconsistency.” ‘‘ I do well perceive,” he said, 
“ that the divorce among those folks is not so desper- 
ate hut that the same may he soon enough accorded, 
and the same little to serve our purpose.” tie advised 

man to rejoice and langh thereat, said he lyould keep his laughing till two 
years were past. If, those two years expired, he saw the thing liiced as 
well as then it was, ho would laugh too. What the end thereof was, a 
great many be alive that can remember.” — Mason (o Chaloner, Octobet 
12: SpankJi MSS. 

1 Thi'ogmorton to Elizabeth, October 23 r Conway MS8. 
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Elizabeth to reinforce her garrisons at Havre and 
Dicpf)e, that if the Protestant leaders proved to be 
“ otlier men than they ought to be,” “ she might be in 
case to have reason at their hands.” ^ 

Meanwhile the work at Rouen grew hourly hotter. 
A German army under D’Andelot was at last siege 
on its way to Conde ; and Guise was deter- 
mined to take the place before they could come up. 
The numbers engaged were no longer so unequal ; the 
garrison, after the entry of the English volunteers, were 
almost 6000 men, and the besiegers were 10,000 at 
the most. But Guise had contrived to surprise St. 
Catherine’s Hill, the most commanding of all the de- 
fences, and covered by the batteries erected there 
thinned the numbers of the defenders by a succession 
of desperate assaults. One fortunate accident occurred 
to cheer the Protestant party. On the 15th of Octo- 
ber Navarre, whom they hated as an apostate, was 
shot in the trenches through his shoulder. The ball 
could not be extracted, for he could not endure the 
pain. When he thought himself better he had his 
mistress with him in his tent; he was an inveterate 
sensualist, and the wound inflamed and mortified. He 
received the last sacraments from a priest, but his phy- 
sician, a Calvinist in disguise, avenged the Death of the 
cause which lie liad deserted by working on Navarre, 
bis terrors ; and the wretched man died in the anguish 
of darkness.^ 

The loss of Navarre was a heavy blow to Guise, for 
CoiuM succeeded bis brother as first prince of the blood. 
But it came too late to save Rouen : on the 21st the 
besieged made a successful sally, destroying batteries 
and carrying off guns ; on the 26th a general assault 
1 Conway MSS. 2 Yarillas. 
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all along the lines was led by Guise in person, wliids 
though not immediately successful left few of the de- 
fenders in a condition for further resistance, except the 
English and a handful of Scots. Again with daylight 
the storming columns came on. Alone and uncoin- 
manded — for their leaders were wounded or dead — 
these few gallant men lield their ground till noon, when 
Novemhar. they wei’c cut dowii almost to the last man, 
tiikftQ. and the Duke of Guise entered Rouen over 
their bodies. Killigrew was taken half dead, and 
eventually recovered ; about forty escaped dowm the 
river and made their way to Havre ; the rest were 
killed.i 

The expected atrocities of course followed. A few 
of the principal citizens were kept alive to be hanged 
in cold blood as traitors. The town was given up to 
the indiscriittinating ferocity of the Catholic soldiers, 
who massacred till they were weary. 

The Pi’otestants in Prance were consoled by the 
death of Navarre. The loss of so many English sol- 
diers, present as they were against her orders, it was 
feared would exasperate Elizabeth beyond comfort or 
endurance. 

Elizabeth, however, showed invariably to advantage 
in serious trials. So much afraid were the Council of 
the effect upon her that Lord Robert w^as sent to pre- 
pare the way. He told her that there had been a terri- 
ble assault, and that it was doubted whether the town 
could hold out. Lie supposed that the Queen would 
have blamed the English commander for having al- 
lowed his men to go on the sexwice ; but she said only 
that if Poynings had broken his orders he had better 
have sent a larger force ; “ his blame would have as 
1 Vtiriilaa, — John Young to Cecil, Nov. 2: Domestic MUS, liolb House, 
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much for five hundred as for a thousand ; ” and “she 
showed a marvellous remorse that she had not dealt 
more frankly ” herself.^ 

The truth, when she knew the "worst, confirmed her 
resolution. She hurried off Warwick to his command, 
and determined to “ stuff' Newhaven with men.” 
Dieppe, being exposed and the inhabitants dangerous, 
it was relinquished, and the force of the expedition was 
concentrated. Seven ships and a fast galley were kept 
at sea to command the Channel, and at the beginning 
of December 7000 men were within the lines ^iie English 
at Havre. As usual with English expedi- Havre, 
tions .the troops were sent but half-provided, and when 
they arrived they were ill-clothed and ill-lodged. The 
winter was cold, and wood and coal were largely want- 
ing. Sickness set in, and Warwick wrote for “ two 
thousand mattresses with speed, or a third of the men 
wniuld be unfit for service.” ^ Still the Government, 
eager and confident, clung tenaciously to what they 
had undertaken. 

By this time Condd had received his long-looked for 
reinforcements. The plague had broken out in Or- 
leans and forced him to the field ; and on the 8th 
December he marched out, accompanied by the Ad- 
miral and Throgmorton at the head of 8000 men — a 
small force after all in numbers, but composed of the 
best troops in France. Before leaving the city he 
hanged an abbot and a member of the Parliament of 
Paris, in return for the massacre at Rouen. He then 
moved on Pluvieres, which he took in two days, “ put- 
ting the captains, soldiers, and all such as bare arms* 

■ 1 Lord R. Dvidley to Cecil, October 30: Domestic MSS- RoUt Mouse, 

8 "W arwick to Cecil, December 3: Forbes, Vol. II. 


tr the sword/’ There D’Andelot joined him with the 
Germans; and he advanced towards Paris, closelj 
watched at a distance by Guise. Both sides were un- 
willing to risk a battle. Cond6 paused at the suburbs, 
Proposals Venturing to enter the city ; and Cathe- 

for peace. Medici, Supported by Montmorency, 

made a last effort for peac©. Commissioners met on 
the 1st of December. The terms which the Prince 
demanded were an “ interim ” till the close of the 
Council of Trent ; Catholics and Protestants “ to live 
according to their consciences ; ” a general amnesty ; 
and his own recognition as the prince next to the 
crown. 

All this the Queen-mother was ready to grant. The 
difficulty was the English alliance and the promise of 
Calais to Elizabeth. The blood of the volunteers at 
Rouen gave his allies claims upon him which the gen- 
erous Cond4 would not repudiate ; but he showed 
Throgmorton his evident desire that the Queen of 
England would content herself with having earned the 
gratitude of the Huguenots, and not “ seek to mix par- 
ticular causes in quarrel for religion.” A courier was 
instantly despatched to London. Elizabeth answered 
that “ the Prince had bound himself by a solemn act 
under his hand ; ” if he broke faith with her he should 
never count upon her help again ; and she trusted he 
would give the woidd no cause to accuse him of ingrat- 
itude. If he would be constant to his engagements she 
would assist him farther ; but she said pointedly that 
she had sent orders to Warwick to keep Havre against 
all comers Protestant or Catholic.^ 

In the same despatch — as a fatal weapon to punish 
1 Elizabeth to Throgmorton, December 14: Conwan MSS. 
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ConcM if he flinched — the secret articles which he had 
signed in his extremity, binding himself to December, 
the restoration of Calais, were enclosed to sists ou tha 
Throgmorton to be used as occasion might of Calais, 
require.^ 

The Conference broke up. The Catholics fiercely 
•withdrew their promises of toleration. Cond^i, true to 
his faith and false to France, fell back from Paris, 
closely followed by Guise, the Constable, and St. An- 
drd, intending to retire to the coast of ISlormandy, 
where the English army would take the field with 
him. 

Far wiser as well as nobler it would have been 
could Elizabeth have forgotten those “ particular 
causes.” Pier true policy, which the Spaniard's dreaded 
that she might pursue, was to leave Calais to its fate, 
throw her influence into the scale of moderation, and 
establish a peace with would paralyze the power of the 
Guises. She could have done it had she pleased ; and 
then De Quadra said she would have placed herself 
beyond reach of danger. A government at Paris 
composed of Catherine de Medici, Montmorency, and 
Gond4, would have joined with Elizabeth in holding 
down the ambition of the Queen of Scots. The Eng- 
lish Catholics would cease to conspire from a sense of 
the hoplessuess of their cause, and the Reformation 
could establish itself in Europe.^ 

1 Conway MSB, 

2 “ Soy de opinion qiie seharil algun concierto pernicioso del qual resulte 
que la religion in Francia no quede remediado y aqni se pierda del todo; 
porque como estos Catolicos ven flaqueza en lo de Francia, dcscaeceran 
totalinciitc de la esperanza que tenian de ser favorecidos, y se rindirtin a la 
fiier<;!a; o si tal concierto no se hiciese a lo menos se aasegurara esta Reyna 
de los de Guysa y de la Reyna de Eseocia, de manera que se pierda la 
esperanza que los dichos Catolicos de aqui tienen de ser reraediados por 
aquel medio ; lo quel podria ser lacilmente quo hiciese ligandose y juntan* 

VOL. vn. 29 
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It is remarkable that the first serimis blunder of 
Elizabeth’s Govei-nment was the one measure on which 
both the great parties in the country were agreed. 

The blind anxiety of national pride refused to rest till 
England recovered a town which it would hold only 
to its oAvn injury, which would and must be a never* 
ceasing irritation to Prance, and an open wound. 
Elizabeth, though not incapable of a more generous 
policy, preferred an object which seemed practicable, 
direct and tangible ; and her shrewdness for once over- 
reached itself. The Spanish Government with adroit 
insight changed their tone as they saw her strike into 
the false road. They knew, what she refused to see, 
that neither Cpiidd nor ChS,tilIon would surrender per- 
manently to England an acre of French soil ; and as 
they saw Elizabeth commit herself they withdrew their 1 

menaces, and encouraged her warmly “to secure a 
pawn for the recovery of Calais.” “I have to do with 
curious men,” wrote Chaloner from Madrid ; “ so as 
we make not religion the cause of our stir they seem 
well contented.” ^ The Duke of Alva complimented 
Elizabeth’s ambassador on the skill with which the 
English had chosen their opportunity ; and assuring 
him that Philip %vas sincerely anxious for the success 
of the enterprise at Havre, expressed a fear only that 
it might fail for want of strength to carry it out.^ 

To prevent Condd from joining Warwick, Guise de- 

do-se el Eey de Francia con esta Eeyna contra la de Escoeia, caso quo 
aquella se casase con algun principe que les de sospccha ti entranibos; por- 
que como otras veces tengo dicho en este nrticulo, son muy Concordes y 
confornies la Keyna de Francia y eata, y ahora anda eala .sospeclia inns que 
nunca.” — Dc Uuadra to Pliilip, November: d/S. (b'i'mrt?icas. 

1 Chaloner to Cecil, November 21: i/A’ibV 

3 Alva’s conversation with Chaloner throws someli.qht on the strength 
of England in the sixteenth century— “ If the French quarrel was made 
the Duke said, “England might perhaps feel what the power of 
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termined to force a iDattle, and clung to his rear, watch- 
ing for some opportunity when the magnificent caTalry 
of the Admiral would have least room to act. On the 
18th of December the armies were but a few miles 
apart, near Dreux. The Eure divided them, and the 
rough woody countiy on the banks of the river was 
almost what the Catholics desired. A narrow strip of 
open ground lay in front of Condd’s position, but closed 
in as it was all round with scrub and brushwood, Guise 
supposed that he had found wdiat he wanted; and to 
prevent the Protestants from renewing their retreat he 
crossed the river on the night of the 18th, occupied a 
small village in the line by which Oondd would have 
to pass, and prepared to attack him at daybreak. Two 
hours before dawm he heard mass and took the sacra- 
ment ; with the first streaks of light he had his men 
strongly posted among copsewood and hedges, with the 
river in his rear. 

Had it been possible Condd would have declined the 
engagement. He was outnumbered ; three fourths of 
his infantry were Germans, and he did not trust them ; 
but except through Guise’s lines there was no escape. 
The action opened with artillery. The Ger- Dec. i9. 

, ^ ^ 1 Battle 

mans, as the Prince had foreseen, were m- ot uiuux. 
stantly thrown into confusion ; and Montmorency, 
who commanded the Catholic centre, believing that a 


Vriince did import; I confess your mea are hardy and want not courage, 
but in discipline and furniture of war they are fiir to seek." 

“ Which objection of the Duke," says Chaloner, “I thought not meet at 
that present to leave wholly nnreplied to ; 1 told him that the state of things 
was lately so redubbed, as he should have cause to be of another opinion. 

[n number of apt bodies to mihe soldiers, I think you will confess, 1 said, that 
lue he on as fair foolin<j as Frame, or rather before them, aceoimliiuj but 
their own race. As for the power of Franee, I wist not what more accoun 
we should now make of their force, divided and ruled bv a child, than 
proof showeth we made of them aforetime.” — Chaloner to Cecil, Decern* 

!m:Sj,a,mkMSS. LIBRARY OF' 

iWINB CHRISTIAN GKLEfiE, 

ALUHABAD. 


single charge would end the battle, clashed forward into 
the open ground where neither Guise nor St. Andr4 
on the right and left wing could sup])ort him. Drawn 
up in reserve, with four thousand hw’se from the old 
army of Italy, ChS,tillon saw his enemy throw himself 
into the single spot where a horse could gallop. Down 
came the Protestant cavalry with levelled lances : the 
Catholics, out of breath with running, could not form to 
receive them, and through and through their broken 
ranks ClAtilion rode. The Constable fell, shot through 
the cheek, and was borne off a prisoner ; the Due 
d’Auinale was mortally wounded ; eight cannon were 
carried off in triumph, and the whole centre was dashed 
into ruins. 

If the rest of the army had behaved tolerably a 
victory was within Conde’s grasp which would have 
ruined Guise’s fame and ended the war. The Duke, 
however, with St. Andr^, drew together upon the 
ground which Montmorency had left vacant. The 
Germans, advancing in disorder, and finding them- 
selves opposed by an unbroken force, turned back with- 
out a shot, or a blow. In vain D’Andelot laboured to 
rally them. They threw away their arms and allowed 
themselves to be chased from the field. 

The fight was renewed by the reserve ; hut the Cal- 
vinist infantry were far overmatched. Cond4, fighting 
desperately, was borne to the ground ; his horse was 
killed under him and he was taken ; wliile the Catholic 
horse, composed chiefly of the French nobles and their 
retinues, took courage and engaged Cluitillon. With 
these, however, wanting as they did all qualities of 
soldiers except courage, the Admiral’s trained troo})ers 
made rapid work ; and then turned on Guise in time 
to rescue the few companies of foot who were strug- 
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gling against overwhelming numbers. Thrice Chi,til- 
lon charged upon the solid squai*es. The third time 
St. Andrd was made prisoner, and killed by accident 
as he was borne away over a horseman’s saddle-bow. 
Tlie squadrons were forming for a final effort to rescue 
Cond4 when their pikes were found bent and twisted, 
their swords broken, their pistols clogged and useless, 
from the hard service of that desperate day. The 
short winter’s afternoon was closing; and sullenly and 
slowly the Admiral gave the order to withdraw. 

The loss on both sides was about equal. Out of 
thirty thousand who had been engaged eight thousand 
lay dead upon the field. Of the Catholic Triumvirate 
Guise only remained. The Constable was a prisoner 
and St. Andr<5 dead; the young counts and gentlemen 
who had formed the Catholic cavalry wei’e killed or 
taken. On the other hand the Prince of Cond4 was a 
prisoner also. The Germans had been broken into a 
rabble ; and of the whole Calvinist army the horse only 
held together in effective force — capable perhaps, if 
they had hurled themselves once more on Guise’s 
thinned and wearied masses, of crushing them in pieces, 
but unable any longer to keep the field as an army. 
The Admiral pursued his way unmolested towards 
Havre; D’Andelot conducted Montmorency into Or- 
leans ; the Duke of Guise was left in possession of the 
field of battle ; and Throgmorton, who was parted from 
his friends during the action, was, two days later, 
brought into the Catholic camp. 

So ended tlie battle of Dreux, remarkable for the 
carnage which, considering the numbers engaged, was 
beyond example; and for the capture on either side 
of the chief leaders of the opposing factions. After 
a drawn battle, in the already lukewarm hum’'^' 


Condd, the war was likely to assume a new phase un* 
favourable to the hopes of England. 

It is time to return to the Queen of Scots. After 
the failure of the interview, her uncles, by whose advice 
she had been labouring hitherto to disarm suspicion, 
recommended her to throw off the mask and fall back 
upon the Catholics. She had gained little by concili- 
ation: their own successes at the end of the summer 
promised again to give them the disposal of the force 
of France ; and while Maitland still affected to be blind 
and kept his eye fixed on the English succession, Lord 
James, a less able but a truer and far nobler man, saw 
that his confidence in his sister perhaps had been mis- 
taken, and that Knox had been more right than him- 
self. 

Of all the reactionary noblemen in Scotland the most 
powerful and dangerous was notoriously the Earl of 
Huntly. It was Huntly who had proposed the land- 
ing at Aberdeen ; it was Huntly who had sworn that 
if the Queen would but speak the word the mass 
should be “ set up again.” In his own house the chief 
of the house of Gordon had never so much as afiected 
to comply with the change of religion ; and to him and 
his policy the Duke of Guise now advised Mary to in- 
cline. 

A number of causes.^ombined at this moment to 
draw attention to Huntl^t He had refused to part 
with the lands of MurrayNsdnch had been given to 
Lord James. One' of his sons. Lord John Gordon, 
commonly called Laix’d of Finlatter, who had been im- 
prisoned for murder, had escaped to the north, and was 
supported by his father in setting the law at defiance j ^ 

1 Lord John Gordon’s history throws singular light on the inner life of 
the Scotch nobOity. Eandolph writes to Cecil — “Touching thf " ' 
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and uneasy about Mary’s intentions, and fearing wliat 
Huntly might do next if he was left unpunished, Lord 
James — or to call him henceforth by the name under 
which he is so well known, the Earl of Mur- August, 
ray ^ — resolved to anticipate attack, to cany Muriviy de- 
the Queen with, him to • visit the recusant putush the 
lord in his own stronghold, and either to nxmtiy. 
drive him into a premature rebellion or force him tc 
submit to the existing government. 

Murray’s reasons for such a step are intelligible. It 
is less easy to understand why Mary Stuart consented 
to it. “ Whether,” says Knox, “ there was an agree- 
ment between the Papists of the north and the Papists 
of the south, or, to speak more plainly, between Huntly 

Finlatter, there ia here a strange story. If your honour call it to remem- 
brance, there was one Finlatter, Master of the Household to the Queen- 
mother, that had commission many times to confer with your honour and 
the rest of the Commissioners at your being at Edinburgh. This Finlatter 
was disinherited by his father, and his land given to John Gordon, second 
son to the Earl of Huntly. Two principal causes there were that moved 
Finlatter’s fatlier thus to do: the one that he solicited his father’s wife 
being his mother-in-law to dishonesty, not only with himself bnt with 
another man ; the,, other, Which is marvellous strange, that he took purpose 
with certain as well-conditioned as himself, to take his father and put him 
into a dark house, and there to keep him waking until such time as he be- 
came stark mad; and that being done, thought to enter himself in posses- 
sion of the house and lands. This being revealed, and sure token given 
unto his father that this was true, he having no other issue, by persuasion 
of his wife, who was a Gordon, gave the whole land unto John Gordon, who 
after the death of the said Finlatter mamed her and so. had right unto the 
whole living. To see how God hath plagued the iniquity of this same 
woman — in one month after his marriage John Gordon casteth his fantasy 
unto another, and because that he would not depart from the land which 
was hers for her lifetime, he lockefh her, lip in a close chamber where she 
j’et rciuaincth; and for the delivci’ance of her and tor the unjust dealing of 
John Gordon towards her much controversy is risen in this country, and 
are of the chief causes why he enterprised such things as he hath done, 
thinking he shall be forced to put her to liberty and forego the land as long 
as she liveth.” — Septeinber 30, 1562: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

1 The earldom was his, altliongh he had not yet assumed the title. At 
this time he was styled Earl of Mar, but his repeated change of name 
creates confusion. 
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and llie Queen, was not known ; but suspicion was 
wondrous vehement that no good will was borne to the 
Earl of Murra 3 \” Huntly’s fiimily, in explanation of 
the events which followed, affirmed that “ the trouble 
which happened to the Gordons ” was “ for the sincere 
and loyal affection which they had to the Queen’s pres- 
ervation ; ” and that throughout there was a secret 
understanding between the Queen and the Earl. It 
may be that Mary Stuart was prepared- for either con- 
tingency. She was going with but a moderate escort 
to that Aberdeen to which she had been before invited. 
If the Catholic noblemen were as powerful as they 
pretended they could destroy her brother and set her 
at liberty from the thraldom in which she had been 
held. If Huntly had overrated his strength she would 
gain a step in the confidence of Elizabeth, and allay 
the rising suspicions of Murray and his friends. Di- 
vided between her zeal for orthodoxy and her hope of 
the English succession, she might account either con- 
clusion as an advantage ganied, and it was essential 
for her to test the relative powers of the different par- 
ties among her subjects. 

The expedition itself she thoroughly enjoyed. The 
Expedition northern autumn was wet and cold ; but 
Stuart to Mary Stuart was as much at her ease gallop- 
the North, half-broken stallion over the heather as 

when languishing in her boudoir over a love-sonnet ; 
to Randolph, who accompanied the party, she said she 
wished she was a man, “ to know what life it was to lie 
all night in the field or to walk on the cawsey with a 
Glasgow buckler and a broadsword ; ” and the glittering 
cavalcade swept gaily through the country, knight and 
yeoman, lord and dame, in all three thousand horse. 

On the 31st of August they reached Aberdeen, 
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where an invitation met them from Huntly to visit his 
house at Strathbogie. “ It was the fairest and best in 
all the country ; ” and the Earl had made large pro- 
vision for the Queen’s reception ; but the reply was a 
demand only for the surrender of his fugitive son ; and 
when Lord John Gordon did not appear, the Queen 
willingly or unwillingly pas.sed on through the heart 
of the Huntly clan to Inverness. The Earl of Suther- 
land — another Gordon — who was in the royal train, 
was secretly in league with his kinsman ; and Lord 
John hung on the skirts of the march, watching an 
opj)ortunity to carry Mary off ; but the chance did not 
present itself. 

Having the disposition of the authority of the sov- 
ereign Murray’s object was to make his power felt. 
On reaching Inverness he required the castle gates to 
be opened. The Gordon in command, more loyal to 
Huntly than to the Queen, refused to admit her, and 
though the Earl made haste to apologize, and sent 
orders the next day to place the castle and all in it at 
her disposal, the captain was hanged over the battle- 
ments. 

Having strangled a wolf cub thus jin the heart of the 
den, Murray had accomplished one part of 

, . '1 •* • September. 

his purpose ; and not caring to remain longer 
wdiere the horses and perhaps their riders also would 
soon have starved, he turned hack upon his steps. 
The Earl of Huntly, finding that if he meant to do 
anything he must do it promptly and by force, made an 
effort to intercept him. A thousand Gordons lay in a 
•wood on the banks of the Spey the night before the 
Queen passed. But their hearts failed them, and they 
scattered before she appeared; On the 24th of Sep- 
tember she was again at Aberdeen. The time of reck- 
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oning •was now come for the Earl himself. Murray 
was resolved not to leave the country till he had 
brought him on his knees, and though Hnntly still 
affected loyalty and “ laid the fault on his son,” yet as 
his son was known to be with him either in Strathbogie 
or the neighbourhood he was informed that the Court 
would remain at all risks in Aberdeen till Lord J ohn 
was taken or had surrendered. 

In the quadrangle of Huntly’s house stood a single 
cannon — an awful emblem of power and sovereignty. 
It had been dismounted and concealed in a cellar. 
Murray sent for it and the Earl, “ with very humble 
words and tears and sobs,” promised that it should be 
given 'up. Lady Huntly — reported by the Protes- 
tants to be a witch — “led the messenger into the 
chapel of tlie house,” furnished with crucifix, candle, 
and altar. “ Good friend,” she said to him, you see 
here the envy that is borne unto my husband : would 
he have forsaken God and his religion as those that 
are now about the Queen, my husband would never 
have been put at as he now is. God and he that is 
upon this altar will preserve us and let our true hearts 
be known. Tell^our mistress my husband was ever 
obedient to her and will die her faithful subject.”* 

A fortnight passed. The house where the Court 
lodged was one night almost burnt over their heads by 
the Gordons. Young Kirkaldy of Grange, on the 9th 
of October, made a dash on Strathbogie, and would 
have made the Earl prisoner had he not “ scrambled 
over a low wall -without boot or sword,” and escaped 
by the speed of his horse. Lord John, in revenge, de- 
stroyed an outlying party of the Queen’s guard ; Hunt- 
ly himself was reported to have retired to Badenoch, 

1 Kandolph to Cecil, September 30: Scotch MSS. Molh Borne. 
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“ where neither men nor guns could be taken in the 
winter ; ’’ while from the south came news that Both- 
well had escaped out of Edinburgh Castle ; not it was 
supposed without the Queen’s knowledge. Lord Gor- 
don, Huntly’s eldest son and Chatelherault’s son-in- 
law, was reported to be working on the irritation of the 
Hainiltons at Arran’s imprisonment ; and the Duke 
and his whole house were expected to rise in insur- 
rection. 

There was matter in this news for grave anxiety ; 
and, had Huntly remained in the Highlands, Murray 
might have found the work which he had taken in, 
hand too hard for him. But fortune stood his friend. 
Misled by a false report that the Queen’s escort had 
been tampered with, the Earl came down again from 
the mountains. Information was brought into Aber- 
deen that he was but a few miles otf with not more 
tlian seven hundred men about him. Swift as light- 
ning Murray, Morton, and Grange were on October, 
his track. He was surrounded in a bog called cowichte 
Corrichie Burn, ‘from which there was no es- 
Cnpe ; and after a sharp skirmish, in which 
two hundred of his followers were killed, he was taken 
wdth his two sons. Lord John and Lord Adam. 

His own late was a strange one. “ The Earl, with- 
out blow or stroke, being set on horseback before him 
that was his taker, suddenly foil from his horse stark 
dead without word that ever he spoke.” ^ Adam Gor- 
don, being then but a boy of seventeen, was dismissed 
to be the scourge in manhood of the northern Protes- 
tants. Lord John, after a full confession, was beheaded 
in the market-place at Aberdeen. “ The Queen took 

1 Kandolph to Cecil, October 28 and November 2; Scotch MSS. Eolk. 
Mouse. 


no pleasure in the victory and gloomed at the messeii« 
ger wlio told of it.” Her brother read her a cruel les- 
son by compelling her to be present at the execution ; 
while Maitland for once “ remembered that there was 
a God in heaven,” and made a speech on the ways of 
Providence, 1 

Mary Stuart might have preferred a different result. 
She made haste to turn to her advantage Murray’s 
triumph. Elizabeth, the day before slie was taken ill, 
had written to her a remarkable letter — not, like so 
many others, prepared by Cecil and signed by herself, 
but an original composition altogether peculiar and 
characteristic. Though the style was confused the 
tone was noble. The object was to explain the inter- 
ference in Prance and to deprecate Mary’s resentment.^ 

1 Knox. 

'■i *' LIy own deak Sister, — Were it not a thing impossihle for us to 
forget our own hearts, I should fear you might think that I had drunk tlia 
waters of J.etho; but there is, I assure you, no such river in England; and 
of the fault, if fault there be, you are yourself the chief cause; for if your 
messenger wiio you told me long ago was coming had not delayed so long, 
I should have written to you as usual; but when I heard that you were 
g'oiug so long a pilgrimage and so far from the English border, I thought 
that tins had perhaps hindered you; while on my part I w'as kept silent by 
another motive — I feared to distress you with the tale of the tragedies with 
which each week my own ears were grieved. Would to God they had been 
as unknown to others as they were passed over in silence by mo ; and I 
tiromise you on my honour that till the ravens cried out upon me I would 
have stopped my ears with oblivion. But when I saw that all my advisers 
and ray subjects considered me too blind — too dull — too improvident -- T 
roused myself from that slumber. I thought I was unworthy to rule such 
a realm as this which I possess, did not make Prometheus as familiar with 
my councils as I had long made Epimetheus. And when I rememlxu-ed 
that it touched your interests also — my God, how did it gnaw my heart ! 
not for myself, you know it well, but for her to whom I wish all the good 
that can he devised, fearing lest you should think that the old sparlcs are 
kindled into new flame. 

“ Notwithstanding when I saw that necessity has no law and that we 
roust guard our own homes when tliose. of our neighbours arc on tire, I had 
no such suspicion of you as that you would refuse to take off the veil of 
nature and regard the naked cause of reason. 

‘l^ar sooner would I pass over those murders on land; far rather would 
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One defect, liowever, there was in this letter: it con- 
tained no word upon the subject nearest to the heart 
of the Queen of Scots, while rumours reached her of 
the discussions of the Council on the succession when 
Elizabeth w'as supposed to be dying, in which her name 
and claim had been passed by almost in silence. 

Maitland, therefore, was at once set to work. He 

I leave unwritten those noj'ades in the rivers — those men and women 
hacked in pieces ; but the slirieks of the strangled wives, great with child 
— the cries of the infants at their mothers’ breasts — pierce me through. 
What drug of rhubarb can purge the bile which these tyrannies engender? 
My own subjects in maiw places have lost goods, ships, and life, and have 
been baptized with another name than their sponsors gave them at their 
baptism — a name till late unknown to me, now too familiar — too often : 
heard — the name of Huguenots. The blame of this treatment has been 
cast on the poor soldiers, but the fault rests with the wicked leaders of the 
quarrel, who when conudaiat is made to them, instead of correctizig one ill 
deed commit twenty. • 

“ 1 received letters from the King and Queen — letters which they can- 
not deny — from which I learn clearlj’' that the King is but King in name, 
and that others have the power. And seeing this I have set myself to 
prevent the evils which might follow if the quarry of tills realm was in 
their talons. . But I shall so rule my actions that the King shall hold me a 
good neighbour, who rather protects than destroys. Your kinsmen shall 
have no cause to deem me vindictive. I shall do them no hurt unless they 
commence with me. You shall have no ground to charge mo with deceit. 

I have even accomplished more than I have promised wherever it has been 
possible ; and I promise you it shall not stand with me, but there shall be 
soon a Bouud peace between all who will be ruled by reason. I send my 
licet, and I send my army, but with no thought except to do good to the 
King and to all, unless they •will first injure me; and that the world may 
know the desire I have for peace, and remove all suspicions which may be 
engendered of me, I make tin’s declaration without any reserve whatever. 
I trust therefore you will think as honourably of me as my good will 
towards you deserves ; and though I am not ignorant what arts will be or 
have been used with you in tlus respect to induce you to withdraw from the 
alfcction which 1 am assured you bear me; I nevertheless have sueh trust 
in this heart which I hold so precious,* that I think the rivei-s will sooner 
run upwards to the mountains than it shall change towards me. The fever 
under which I am siiftering forbids me to write further.” — Queen Elizabeth 
to the Queen of Scots, October, 1,5: Scotch MSS. Rolh Mouse. Translated 
from the French Original. , 


* The Queen of Scots had sent Elizabeth a heart set with diamonds. 


wrote to Cecil to say that although Huntly’s rebellion 
had been crushed, his mistress was in “ per- 
0 em er. casG.” With rcasou or without reason 

England was at war with Prance ; and France, ■which 
at all times had befriended Scottish liberty — France, 
whose alliance Scotland could not afford to lose — was 
calling on her for assistance. The Queen of Scots 
herself had an interest in her dowry which she would 
forfeit by refusal, while from England it appeared that 
she w'as to receive nothing but Elizabeth's regard, wliich 
did not go “beyond her person.” Had Elizabeth 
died in her last illness, the Queen of Scots would have 
sacrificed the friendship of France and have gained 
nothing in exchange. Could she but have confidence 
that “ quarrels should never rise between herself and 
any person in that realm,” she would value the English 
alliance “ more than all the uncles in the world : ” 
hut the only security wliicli could give her that confi- 
dence was the recognition of her title; and “it w'^as 
whispered in the late storm ” that the English Council 
intended to prefer another candidate. Maitland for his 
part said he could ill believe it, “ seeing none was so 
worthy or had so good a title.” Tlie union of the 
realms was of priceless moment : and “ if religion 
moved anything,” the late appearance of his mistress 
in arms against the leader of the Papists ought to dis- 
arm suspicion.^ 

A fortnight later Randolph said that Scotland was 
full of rumours traced to the authority of the Clerk of 
the English Council, that “ during the late discussion 
one voice only had been raised for the Queen of Scots, 
and that in the Parliament about to he held she would 

I Maitland to Cedi, Noveraber 14: Cotton MS8., Calig. B. 10. 
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De debarred from tbe succession/” ^ Unable to endure 
the suspense longer, Mary Stuart at last de- Mary stuart 
spatclied Maitland to press her claims openly rec“gnuLn^ 
on Elizabeth ; “ to demand access to the Par- ^mptiTOto 
iiament House ” and declare her title before ^i^^abeth. 
the Estates of the Realm ; and if the Lords and Com- 
mons refused to entertain it, to tell them plainly that 
she- would seek her remedy elsewhere.” ^ 

So wrote Mary grasping fiercely at the prize which 
she trusted to have purchased by Huntly’s blood; 
while Randolph informed Cecil that the distrust of 
Knox was still as fixed as ever. “ He had no hope that 
she would ever come to God, or do good in the Com- 
monwealth ; he was so full of mistrust in all her doings, 
words, and sayings, as though he were either of God’s 
privy council, that knew how he had determined of her 
from the beginning, or knew the secrets of her heart 
so well tliat he was assured she neither did or would 
have forever one good thought of God or of his true 
religion.” ® 

1 Kandolph to Cecil, November 28: Cotton MSS. 

2 “ You shall in our name and in our behalf publicly and solemnly pro- 
test that we are thereby injured and offended, and [must seek] such remedy 
as the law and consuetude has provided for them that arc enormously and 
excessively hurt.” — Instructions given by the Queen of Scots to Maitland: 
Keith, Voi. 11. 

^ Randolph to Cecil, December 16 : Scotdi MSS. IioU» Sou$&, ’ 
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In the face of enormous difficulties Elizabeth and 
her ministers had restored England to its rank in Eu- 
rope. They had baffled Spain, wrested Scotland from 
the Guises, and played with accomplished dexterity on 
the rivalries and jealousies of the Romanist powers. 
By skill and good fortune they had brought the Catho- 
lics at home to an almost desperate submission j and 
now, with the country armed to the teeth, they were 
subsidizing a Protestant rebellion in France, and fas- 
tening themselves once more upon the French soil. 

The expenses of so aggressive and dangerous a pol- 
icy had been great, yet Elizabeth’s talent for economy 
had saved her from deep involvements ; and while 
courtiers whined over her parsimony, the burden of 
public debt bequeathed by Mary had received no in- 
crease, and was even somewhat diminished. The 
wounds were still green which twenty years of relig- 
ious and. social confusion had inflicted on the common- 
wealth ; but here too there were visible symptoms of 
amendment : above all, the poisonous gangrene of the 
currency, the shame and scandal of the late reigns, had 
been completely healed. 

No measure in Elizabeth’s reign has received more 
deserved praise than the reformation of the coinage. 
The applause indeed has at times overpassed her merit ; 
for some historians have represented it as accomplished 
at the cost of the crown ; whereas the expense, even 
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to the calling in and recoining the base money, was 
borne to the last penny by the country. “Elizabeth and 
her advisers deserve the credit only of having looked 
in the faee^ and of having found the means of dealing 
with, a complicated and most difficult problem. 

When the ministers of Edward the Sixth arrived at 
last at the conviction that the value of a shil- Reform of 
ling depended on the amount of piii'e silver cm-rencyr^ 
contained in it, and that the base money therefore wdth 
which the country had been flooded must be called 
down to its natural level, the people, it was rouglily 
calculated, had lost something over a million pounds. 
An accurate computation, however, was impossible, for 
the issues of the Government, large as they were, had 
been exceeded by those of private coining establish- 
ments in England and abroad, where the pure coiu 
left in circulation was melted down and debased. 

The evil had been rather increased than diminished 
by the first efforts at reformation. The current money 
was called dowm to an approach to its value in bullion, 
and it was then left in circulation under the impression 
that it would no longer be pernicious ; but the pure 
shillings of Edward’s last years could not live beside 
tlie bad, and still continued either to leave the c.ountry 
or to be made away with by the coiners. The good 
resolutions of further reform with which Mary com- 
menced lier reign disappeared as she became straitened 
for money ; the doctrinal virtues superseded the moral ; 
and relapsing upon her father’s and her brother’s evil 
precedents, she poured out a fresh shower of money 
containing but three ounces of silver with nine of alloy, 
and attempted to force it once more on the people at 
its nominal value. 

The coining system acquired at once fresh impetus , 
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and Elizabeth, on coming to the throne, found prices 
everywhere in*confusion. Amidst the variety of stand- 
ards and the multitude of coins recognized by the law, 
the common business of life was almost at a< stand-still. 
Of current silver there was such as remained of Ed- 
ward’s pure shillings, containing eleven ounces and 
two pennyweights of silver in the pound ; the shillings 
of the first year of Mary, containing ten ounces ; and 
the old shillings of Henry the Eighth, containing eleven 
ounces. 

Of testers or sixpences, the coin in common use, 
there were four sorts ; the tester of eight ounces of 
silver in the pound, the tester of six, the tester of four, 
and the tester of thretJ ; with groats, rose pence, and 
other small coins, of which the purity varied in the 
same proportion. The testers of eiglit, six, and four 
ounces had been issued originally as shillings; and had 
been called down to sixpences. These three kinds 
were all of equal value, “ for that which lacked* in 
fineness exceeded in weight,” ^ and they were really 
worth fourpence halfpenny. The fourth kind, the 
tester of three ounces, was worth only twopence half- 
penny ; but “ the worst passed current with the best ” 
in the payment of the statute wages of the artisan or 
labourer. The working man was robbed without know- 
ing how or why, while the tradesmen and farmers, 
aware that a sixpence was not a sixpence, defied the 
feeble laws which attempted to regulate the prices of 
produce, charged for their goods on a random scale, 
and secured themselves against loss by the breadth of 
margin which they claimed against the consumer. 

The earliest extant paper on the subject in the reign 

1 Paper on the Coinaj?e; endorsed in Cecirs hand, Mr, Stanley’s opinion : 
Xkmesiic MSS., Eliz., Yol, XTTT. 


of Elizabeth is the composition of the Queen herself. 
With the rise in prices the landowners generally had 
doubled their rents, while the rents of the Crown lands 
had remained unchanged. The ounce of silver in the 
currency of the Plantagenets, instead of being coined 
into the five shillings of later usage, had been divided 
only into a quarter of a mark, or three shillings and 
four pence. Elizabeth proposed to return to the earlier 
scale, and retaining the same nominal rent of which 
she found herself in receipt, to allow “ the tenants of 
improved rents to answer their lords after the rate of 
the abatement of value for every pound a mark ; ” ^ 
while all outstanding debts or contracts might be grad- 
uated in the same proportion. 

The objections to this project, it is easy to see, would 
have been infinite. It fell through — was heard of no 
more. But in their first moments of serious leisure, 
immediately after the Scotch war, in September 1660, 
the Council determined at all hazards to call in the en- 
tire currency, and supply its place with new coin of a 
pure and uniform standard. Prices of all kinds could 
then adjust themselves without further confusion. 

The first necessity was to ascertain the proportions 
of good and bad money which was in circulation. A 
public inquiry could not be ventured for fear of creat- 
ing a panic, and the following rudely ingenious method 
was suggested as likely to give an approximation to 
the truth, “ Some witty person was to go among the 
butchers of London, and to them rather than to any 
other, because they retailed of their flesh to all manner 
of persons in eflect — so that thereby of great likelihood 

1 “ Wherein,” she said, “ the lord shall not be much hindered, being able 
to perform almost every way as much with the mark as he was with tha 
pound.” — (Opinion other Majesty for reducing the state of the coin, lo59)t 


came to their hands of all sorts of money of base coin ; 
and to go to a good many of them — tliirty-six at least 
. — and after this manner, because they should not un- 
derstand the meaning thereof, nor have no suspicion in 
that behalf — requiring all of them to put all the money 
that they should receive the next forenoon by itself, 
and likewise that in the afternoon by itself, and they 
should have other money for the same ; promising 
every one of them a quart of wine for their labours, 
because that there was a good wager laid whether they 
received more money in the afternoon — whereof nine 
score pounds being received of the butchers, after the 
manner aforesaid, being all put together, then all the 
shillings of three ounces fine and under, but not above, 
should be tried and called out — as well counterfeits 
after the saine stamp and standard as others ; and after 
the rest of the money might be perused and compared 
one with another.” ^ 

Either by this or some other plan, the worst coin in 
circulation was found to be about a fourth of the whole, 
while the entire mass of base money of all standards 
was guessed roughly at 1,2.00,000Z. How. to deal wdth 
it was the next question. Sir Thomas Stanley offered 
several schemes to the choice of the Government. 

1. The testers, worse and better together, might be 
called down from sixpence to fourpence ; a period 
might bo fixed within which they must be brought to 
the Mint, and paid for at that price. The 1,206,000L 
would be bought in for 800,000 ^. ; the bullion which 
it contained, being recoined and reissued at eleven 
ounces fine, would be worth 837,500Z. ; and the bal- 
ance of 37,600Z. in favour of the Government, to- 

1 “ A manner to make a proof how many sorts of standards are current 
wmmonly within this realm.” — X-aTwdbwBe A/ 4. 
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getlier witli the value of the alloy, "would more than 
cover the expenses of tlie process. If the Queen 
wished to make a better thing of it, the worst money 
might be sent to Ireland, as the general dirt heap for 
the outcasting of England’s vileness. 

2. The had coin might be called in simply and paid 
for at the Mint according to its bullion value, a per- 
centage being allowed for the refining. 

3. If the Queen would run the risk she might relieve 
her subjects more completely by giving the full value 
of fourpence halfpenny for the sixpence, three halfpence 
for the half groat, and so on through the whole coin- 
age, allowing three quarters of the nominal value, and 
taking her chance — still with the help of Ireland — 
of escaping unharmed. ^ 

Swiftness of action, resolution, and a sufficient num- 
ber of men of probity to receive and pay for the 
moneys all over the country were the great requisites.- 
The people were expected to submit to the further loss 
without complaint if they could purchase with it a cer- 
tain return to security and order. Neither of Stanley’s 
alternatives were accepted literally. The standard for 
Ireland had always been something under that of Eng- 
land. But the Queen would not consent to inflict more 
suffering on that country than she could conveniently 
help. The Irish coin should share in the common 
restoration, and be brought hack to its normal propor- 
tions. 

On the 27th of September the evils of an uneven 
and vitiated currency were explained by proclamation. 

The people were told that the Queen would bear the 
cost of refining and recoining ^ the public moneys if 

1 Mr. Stanley’s opinion: jDomesa'c Eliz., Vol. XIII. | 

® Bacon to Cecil, October 14, 1560: if /S. Ibid., Vol. XIV. 
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they on their side would bear cheerfully their share of 
the loss ; and they M’^ere invited to bring in and pay 
over to persons appointed to receive it in every market- 
town the impure silver in their hands. For the tlirec 
better sorts of tester the Crown would pay the full 
value of foarpence halfpenny, and for tlie half groats 
and pence in proportion. For the fourth and most 
debased kind, which was easily distinguishable, it would 
pay twopence farthing. 

To stimulate the collection a bounty of threepence 
was promised on every pound’s worth of silver brought 
in. Refiners were sent for from Germany ; the Mint 
at the Tower was set to work under Stanley and Sir 
Thomas Fleetwood ; and in nine months the impure 
stream was washed clean, and a silver coinage of the 
present standard was circulating once more throughout 
the realm. 

Either a large fraction of the base money was not 
Thobase bi'ought in, ov the estimate of the quantity 
miicdiu in circulation had been exaggerated. The 
coined. entire weight collected was 631,950 lbs. ; 

638,OOOZ. (in money) was paid for it by the receivers 
of the Mint, and it yielded wdien melted down 244,- 
416 lbs. of silver, wnmth in the new coinage of eleven 
ounces fine 733,248Z. , So far, therefore, there was a 
balance ill favour of the Crown of 95,135Z. ; but the 
cost of collection, the premiums, and other collateral 
losses reduced the margin to 49,77 6Z. St?. Thirt.y- 
Thecostof fi'"® thousand six hundred and eighty-six 
the process. pQuiids, fifteen shillings, and sixpence (35,- 
686?. 15s, 6c?.) was paid for the refining and ro-raint 
ing ; and w'hen the whole transaction was completed 
Elizabeth was left with a balance in her favour of 
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fourteen thousand and seventy-nine pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and ninepence, (14,0792. 13s. 9c2.)^ 

Thus was this great matter ended, not, as it has 
been represented, hy means of two hundred thousand 
crowns raised by Gresham in Flanders, The two hun- 
dred thousand crowns indisputably were raised there, 
but it was to buy saltpetre, and corselets, and har- 
quebusses; and the reform of the coin cost nothing 
beyond the thought expended on it. 

But the country was sick of other disorders less easy 
to heal. The silent change in the relations social oondi- 
of rich and poor, the eviction of small tenants, England, 
the erection of a new race of men on the ruins of the 
abbeys, whose eyes were more on earth than heaven, 
the universal restlessness of mind, and the uprooting 
of old thought on all subjects divine or human, had 
confused the ancient social constitution of the English 
nation. Customs and opinions had vanished, and laws 
based upon them had become useless or mischievous. 
The underroll of the peasant insurrection was still per- 
ceptible in the weakness of the Government and the 
anarchy of the country population. 

The petty copyholders, dispossessed of their tenures, 
had contracted vagrant habits ; the roads were patrolled 
by highwaymen who took purses in broad daylight in 
the streets of London itself ; and against these symp- 
toms was contending the reactionary old English spirit 
which had gathered strength under Mary, the single 
good result of her reign. Grass lands were again 
browning under tillage, farm-houses were rebuilt, and 

1 ‘‘ Gharjres of refining the base money received into the Mint since 
Michaelmas 1560 until Michaelmas 15G1, and of tlie charges of the -work- 
manship on coining to fine money thereof made ; -with a note of the pro- 
visions and other charges incident to the same, the -waste of melting and 
blemishing being borne.” — Lansdowne MSS. i. 


the small yeomen fostered into life again ; but a vague 
unrest prevailed everywhere. Elizabeth’s prospects 
during her first years were so precarious that no one 
felt confident for the future ; and the energy of the 
country hung distracted, with no clear perception what 
to do or in what direction to turn. 

The problem for statesmen was to discern among the 
new tendencies of the nation how much was sound and 
healthy, how much must be taken up into the constitu- 
tion of the state before the disturbed elements settled 
into form again. 

A revolution had passed over England of which the 
religious change was only a single feature. New ave- 
nues of thought were opening on all sides with the 
growth of knowledge ; and as the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus and Copernicus made their way into men’s 
minds, they found themselves, not in any metaphor but 
in plain and literal prose, in a ne'w heaven and a new 
earth. How to send the fresh blood permeating health- 
ily through the veins, how to prevent it from wasting 
itself in anarchy and revolution — these were the large 
questions which Elizabeth’s ministers had to solve. 

In this as in all else Cecil was the presiding spirit. 
Character of Everywhere among the State papers of these 
GocU. years Cecil’s pen is ever visible, Cecil’s mind 
predominant. In the records of the daily meetings of 
the Council Cecil’s is the single name which is never 
missed. In the Queen’s cabinet or in his own, sketch- 
ing Acts of Parliament, drawing instructions for ambas- 
sadors, or weighing on paper the opposing arguments 
at every crisis of political action ; corresponding with 
archbishops on liturgies and articles, with secret agents 
in every corner of Europe, or with foreign ministers in 
every court, Cecil is to be found ever restlessly busy ; 
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and sheets of paper densely covered wltli brief memo- 
randa remain among his manuscripts to show the vast- 
ness of his daily labour and the surface over which he 
extended his control. From the great duel with Rome 
to the terraces and orange-groves at Burleigh nothing 
was too large for his intellect to grasp, nothing too 
small for his attention to condescend to consider. 

In July 1561, under Cecil’s direction, letters went 
round the southern and western counties desiring the 
magistrates to send in reports on the working of the 
laws which affected the daily life of the people, on 
the wages statutes, the acts of apparel, the poor laws, 
the tillage and pasture laws, the act for “the mainten- 
ance of archery,” and generally on the condition of the 
population. A certain Mr. Tyldsley was commissioned 
privately to follow the circulars and observe how far 
the magistrates either reported the truth or were doing 
their duty ; and though the reports are lost Tyldsloy’s 
letters remain, with his opinion on the character of the 
English gentry. 

If that opinion was correct the change of creed had 
not improved them. The people were no longer trained 
in the use of arms because the gentlemen refused to 
set the example. “ For tillage it were plain sacrilege 
to interfere with it, the offenders being all gentlemen 
of the richer sort ; ” -while “ the alehouses ” — “ the 
very stock and stay of false thieves and vagabonds,” 
were supported by them for the worst of motives. The 
peers had the privilege of importing wine free of duty 
for the consumption of their households. By their 
patents they were able to extend the right to others 
under shelter of their name ; and the tavern-keepers 
“ were my lord’s servants, or my master’s servants ; 
yea, and had such kind of licences, and licence out of 
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lieence to tliem and tlieir deputies and assignees, tliat 
it was some danger to meddle with them.” ^ The very 
threat of interference either with that or any other 
misdemeanour in high places caused Cecil to be gen« 
erally detested.^ Go where he would, Tyldsley said, 
“ he could find no man- earnestly bent to put laws in 
execution;” “ every man let slip and pass forth:” so 
that “ for his part he did look for nothing less than the 
subversion of the realm, to which end all things were 
working.” 

Eq^ually unsatisfactory were the reports of the state 
Keiigion, religion. The constitution of the Church 
MT&ng- offended the Puritans ; the Catholics were as 
lisii dei^y. unreconciled to the forms which had been 
maintained to conciliate them ; and to the seeming cor- 

1 The intention of the exemption had been the encouragement of “ hos- 
pitality " in the great country houses. Times were changing, and the old- 
fashioned “ open house ” was no longer the rule. Without abolishing the 
privilege tlie council restncted the quantity which each nobleman was 
allowed to import. Dukes and archbishops were allowed ten pipes an- 
nually; mavcpiises nine pipes; earls, viscounts, barons, and bishops, six, 
seven, and eight. — M&'/S., Eliz., Vol. XX. 

2 “ This be you most sure of that as much evil as can bo invented by the 
devilish wit of them that be nought is spoken against you. 

“ It is not yet four days past since one of my men said unto me, ‘ Sir, 
would to God ye would not meddle so much as ye do, nor be so earnest; ’ 
for, said he, ‘ if ye heard so much as I do hear, ye would marvel. For 
even they that do speak you most fairest to your face do name you behind 
your back to bo an extreme and cruel man, with a great deal more tliau shall 
need to rehearse; and they say,’ said he, ‘ that all tliesc doings is long of Mr. 
Secretary Cecil. I do know,’ said he, ‘ all this to be truth, for I do hear it 
amongst their servants, and belike they have heard it of their masters at 
one time or another. And further,’ said he, ‘ when I was last in London, 
there was a business in hand as .touching what wages watermen should talto 
going from one place to another, which thing was much cried out upon • 
and they say that Mr. Cecil was all the doer of that matter too. Surely,’ 
said he, ‘he is not beloved; and therefore for God’s sake sir be you ware. 
I have not spoken any of this to the intent that I would have you cither to 
leave off or to slack any part of all your godly doings, but rather if I could 
to sharp you further against the devil and all his wicked instruments.’ ” — 
Mr. Tyidsleya Report, Septembers, 1561: Domestic ilfS/S., Eliz.iVol, XIX. 
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diality with wliicli the Liturgy was at first received, 
a dead inertia soon succeeded in which nothing lived 
but self-interest. The bishops and the higher clergy 
were the first to set an example of evil. The friends 
of the Church of England must acknowledge with 
sorrow that within two years of its establishment the 
prelates were alienating the estates in which they pos- 
sessed but a life-interest — granting long leases and 
taking fines for their own advantage. The Council 
had to inflict upon them the disgrace of a rebuke for 
neglecting the duties of common probity.^ 

The marriage of the clergy was a point on which the 
people w'ere peculiarly sensitive.^ Though tolerated it 
was generally disapproved, and disapproved especially 
in members of cathedrals and collegiate bodies who oc- 
cupied the houses and retained the form of the religious 
orders. While therefore canons and prebends were 
entitled to take wives if they^ could not do without 
them, they would have done better had they taken 
chary advantage of their liberty. To the Anglo-Cath- 
olic as well as the Romanist a married priest was a 
scandal, and a married cathedral dignitary an abomi- 
nation. 

“ For the avoiding of such offences as were daily 
conceived by the presence of families, of wives and 
children within colleges, contrary to the ancient and 
comely order of the same,” Elizabeth in 1560 forbade 
deans and canons to have their wives residing with 
them within the cathedral closes, under pain of forfeit- 
ing their promotions.” Cathedrals and colleges, she 

1 Articles for the Bishops’ obligations, 1560: Domestic MSS., Elizabeth 

® The frequent surnames of Clark, Parsons, Deacon, Archdeacon, Dean, 
Prior, Abbot, Bishop, Erere, and Monk, arc memorials of the stigma aflixed 
by English prejudice on the children of the first married representatives of 
the sacred orders. 
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said, had been founded “to keep societies of Icanied 
men professing study and prayer ; ” and tlie I’ooins in- 
tended for students were not to bo sacrificed to women 
and children.^ 

The Church dignitaries treated the Queen’s injunc- 
The deans "the couiitry gentlemen treated the 

and their”* Statutes. Dcaus' and canons, by the rules 
wives, foundations, were directed to dine 

and keep hospitality , in their common hall. Those 
amoiig them who had married broke up into their sep- 
arate houses, where in spite of Elizabeth they main- 
tained their families. The unmarried “ tabled abroad 
at the ale-houses.” The singing men of the choirs 
became the prebends’ private servants, “ having the 
Church stipend for their wages.” The cathedral plate 
adorned the prebeiidal side-boards and dinner-tables. 
The organ-pipes were melted into dishes for tlioir kitclx- 
ens ; the organ-frames^ were carved into bedsteads, 
where the wives reposed beside their reverend lords ; 
while the copes and vestments were coveted Ibr their 
gilded embroidery, and were slit into gowns and bod- 
dices. Having children to provide for, and only a life- 
interest in their revenues, the chapters, like the bishops, 
cut down their woods, and worked their fines, their 
leases, their escheats and wardships, for the henefit of 
their own generation. Sharing their annual plunder, 
they ate, and drank, and enjoyed themselves while their 
opportunity remained ; for the times were dangerous, 
“and none could tell what should bo after them.” 

“ They decked their wives so finely for the stuff and 
fashion of their garments as none were so fine and 
trim.” By her dress and “ her gait ” in the street “ the 

1 Proclamadon by the Queen for the eviction of wives out of coHogea. 
(In Cecil’s hand); Domestic MSS.^ Eliz., Vol. XIX. 
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priest’s wife was known from a hundred other women ; ” 
while in the congregations and in the cathedrals they 
were distinguished “ by placing themselves above all 
other the most ancient and honourable in their cities ; ” 
“ being the Church — as the priests’ wives termed it — 
their own Church ; and the said wives did call and 
take all things belonging to their church and corpora- 
tion as their own ; ” as “ their houses,” “ their gates,” 
“their porters,” “their servants,” “their tenants,” 
“ their manors,” “ their lordships,” “ their woods,” 
“ their corn.” ^ 

Celibacy had been found an unwholesome restric- 
tion ; married clergymen might have been expected to 
do their duties the better, rather than the worse, for the 
companionship ; and such complaints as these might be 
regarded as the inevitable but -worthless strictures «of 
malice and superstition. But it -was not wholly so. 
While the shepherds were thus dividing the fleeces, the 
sheep were perishing. In many dioceses in Destitute 
England a third of the parishes were left English^ 
witiiout a clergyman, resident or non-resi- 
dent. In 1561 there were in the Archdeaconry of 
Norwich eighty parishes where there was no resident 
incumbent ; in the Archdeaconry of Norfolk, a hundred 
and eighty parishes ; in the Archdeaconry of Suffolk a 
hundred and thirty parishes were almost or entirely 
in the same condition.^ In some of these churches a 
curate attended on Sundays. In most of them the 
voices of tlie priests were silent in the desolate aisles. 
The children grew up unbaptized ; the dead The ciiurck 
buried their dead. At St. Helen’s in the Isle Lien’e. 

1 Complaints against the Dean and Chapter of Worcester: DovwtU» 
3fSS., Eliz., Vol. XXVIII. 

^ Annals of the Refarniaiion, Yo\.l. 


of Wight the parish church had been built upon the 
shore for the convenience of vessels lying at the an- 
chorage. The Provost and Fellows of Eton were the 
patrons, and the benefice was among the wealthiest in 
lheir gift ; but the church was a ruin through which 
ifie wind and the rain made free passage. The parish- 
ioners “were fain to bury their corpses themselves.” 
And “ joining as it did hard to one of the chief roads 
of England, where all sorts of nations were compelled 
to take , succour and touch, the shameful using of the 
same church caused the Queen’s Council and the 
whole realm to run in slander,” ^ 

“It breedeth,” said Elizabeth in a remonstrance 
which she addressed to Archbishop Parker, “ no small 
offence and scandal to see and consider upon the one 
part, the curiosity and cost bestowed by all sorts of men 
upon their private houses i and on the other part, the 
unclean and negligent order and spare keeping of the 
houses of prayer, by permitting open decays and ruins 
of coverings of walls and windows, and by appointing 
unmeet and unseemly tables with foul clotlis, for the 
communion of the sacrament; and generally leaving 
the place of prayer desolate of all cleanliness and of 
meet ornament for such a place, whereby it might be 
known a place provided for divine service.” 

Hor again were the Protestant foreigners who had 
taken refuge in England any special credit to the Ref- 
ormation. These exiled saints were described by the 
Bishop of London as “ a marvellous colluvies of evil 

1 Presentation of George Oglander: Domestic MSS., Eliz., EoUs Home. 

® The Queen to the Archbishop of Canterbury, IBGO. (Cecil’s hand)" 
IkmesticMSS.YQl.'SiY. 
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persons, for the most part fadnorosi ehriosi et sectaniT 
Between prelates reprimanded by the Council for 
fraudulent administration of their estates, chapters bent 
on justifying Cranmer’s opinion of such bodies — that 
they were good vianders, and good for nothing else ” 

and a clergy among whom the only men who had 
any fear of God were the unmanageable and danger- 
ous Puritans, the Church of England was doing little 
to make the Queen or the country enamoured of it. 
Torn up as it had been by the very roots and but lately 
replanted, its hanging boughs and drooping foliage 
showed that as yet it had taken no root in the soil, and 
there seemed too strong a likelihood that notwithstand- 
ing its ingenious framework and comprehensive for- 
mulas, it would wither utterly away. 

“ Our religion is so abused,” wrote Lord Sussex to 
Cecil in 1562, “ that the Papists rejoice ; the neuters 
do not mislike change, and the few zealous professors 
lament the lack of purity. The people without disci- 
pline, utterly devoid of religion, come to divine service 
as to a May-game; the ministers, for disability and 
greediness, be had in contempt ; and the wise fear 
more the impiety of the licentious professors than the 
superstition of the erroneous Papists. God hold his 
hand over us, that our lack of religious hearts do not 
breed in the mean time his wrath and revenge upon 



Covetousness and impiety moreover were not the 
only dangers. The submission of the clergy to the 
changes was no proof of their cordial acceptance of 

1 Sussex to Cwil, July 22, 1562 ; firoiu Chester : Irith MSS. Solle 
Borne. 
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them. The majority were interested only in their 
Huniour benefices, which they retained and neglected. 
te“/of tlJT' great many continued Catholics in dis- 
couilSy guise; they remained at their post scarcely 
clergy. concealing, if concealing at all, their true 
creed, and were supported in open contumacy by the 
neighbouring noblemen and gentlemen. 

In a general visitation in July 1561 the clergy were 
required to take the oath of allegiance. The Bishop 
of Carlisle reported that thirteen or fourteen of his 
rectors and vicars refused to appear, while in many 
churches in his diocese mass continued to be said under 
the countenance and open protection of Lord Dacres ; 
and the clergy of the diocese generally he described as 
wicked “imps of Antichrist;” “ignorant, stubborn, 
and past measure false and subtle.” Fear only he said 
would make them obedient, and Lord Cumberland and 
Lord Dacres would not allow him to meddle with 
them.^ f 

The Border of Wales was as critical as the Border 
of Scotland. In August of the same year “ the Popish 
justices ” of Hereford commanded the observance of 
St. Lawrence’s day as a holyday. On the eve no 
butcher in the town ventured to sell meat ; on the day 
itself “ no gospeller ” durst work in liis occupation or 
open his shop. A party of recusant priests from 
Devonshire were received in state by the magistrates, 
carried through the streets in procession, and so 
“feasted and magnified as Christ liimself could not 
have been more reverentially entertained.” 

In September, Bishop Jewel going to Oxford reported 
the fellows of the colleges so malignant that “ if he had 
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proceeded peremptorily as he might,” he would not 
have left two in any one of them ; and here it was not 
a peer or a magistrate that Jewel feared, but one 
higher than both, for the Colleges appealed to the 
Queen against him ; and Jewel could but entreat Cecil 
with many anxious misgivings ' to stand by him. He 
could but protest humbly that he was only acting for 
God’s glory 

The Bi.shop of Winchester found his people “ obsti- 
nately grovelled in superstition and popery, lacking not 
priests to inculcate the same daily in their heads ; ” and 
himself so unable to provide ministers to teach them, 
that he petitioned for permission to unite his parishes 
and throw tw'o or three into one.® 

The Bishop of Durham called a clergyman before 
him to take the oath. The clergyman said out before 
a crowd, “ who much rejoiced at his doings,” “ that 
neither temporal man nor wmman could have powder in 
spiritual matters but only the Pope of Rome ; ” and 
the lay authorities wmuld not allow the Bishop to punish 
a man wdio had but expressed their own feelings ; more 
than one member of the Council of York had refused 
the oath and yet had remained in office ; the rest took 
courage when they saw those that refused their alle- 
giance “ not only unpunished but had in authority and 
estimation:” and distracted “with the poisonful and 
malicious minds about him,” the Bishop said that 
“ where he had but little wit at his coming, he had 
now almost none left him, and wdshed himself a sizar 
at St. John’s again.” ® 

Finally in 1562 the Bishop of Carlisle once more 
complained that bet^veen Lord Dacres and the Earls of 

1 Jewel to Cecil: Bnmesiio MSS.y Vol. XIX. 

2 AfS. Ibid., Vol. XXI. 8 MS. Ibid., Vol. XIX. 

voii. vu. 31 
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Cuinbo-L'ind and Westmoreland, “ Gcd’s glorious gos- 
pel could not take place in the counties uncler their 
rule.” The few Protestants “ durst not be known for 
fear of a shrewd turn ; ” and the lords and magistrates 
looked through their fingers — while the law was openly 
defied. The country was full of “ wishings and wagers 
for the alteration of religion ; ” “ rumours and tales of 
the Spaniards and Frenchmen to come in for the refor- 
mation of the same : ” while the articles of the secret 
league between the Guises and Spain for tbe extirpa- 
tion of heresy circulated in manuscript in the houses of 
the northern gentlernend 

The Queen’s own conduct had been so uncertain, she 
had persisted so long in her determination to invite the 
Queen of Scots into England, with a view in some 
form or other of acknowledging her as her successor, 
slie had given so marked an evidence of lier retrogres- 
sive tendencies in appointing these very Earls of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland to receive Mary Stuart 
on the Border, that no one ventured to support a 
spiritual authority which in a year or two might vanish 
like a mist. And it was not till Elizabeth had been 
driven at last into the French quarrel, had given up tho 
interview, and had sent her troops to Havre to cooper- 
ate with the Huguenots, that the reforming party re- 
covered heart again ; and the Romanists discovered 
that unless they were prepared for immediate rebellion 
they must move more cautiously. 

The first effect of their disappointment was a curious 
one. On the 7th of August De Quadra wrote to the 
Thfcatho iwinister at Rome begging him to ask 

lice apply the Pope iu the name of the English Catho- 
Btoato lies whether they might be present without 
1 Domestic MSS., Vol. XXL 
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sin at “ the common pi’ayers.” “ The case,” attend the 
.De Quadra said, “ was a new and not an easy 
one, for the Prayer-book contained neither impiety nor 
false doctrine. Tlie prayers themselves were those of 
the Catholic church altered only so far as to omit the 
merits and the intercession of the saints ; so that except 
for the concealment, and the injury which might arise 
from the example, there would be nothing in the com- 
pliance itself positively unlawful. The communion 
could be evaded : on that point they did not ask for a 
dispensation. They desired simply to be informed 
whether they might attend the ordinary services.” 
T’he Bishop’s own opinion was that no general rule 
could be laid down. The compulsion to which the 
Catholics wei’e exposed varied at different times and 
places ; the harm which might arise to others varied ; 
nor had all been equally zealous in attempting to pre- 
vent the law from passing, or in afterwards obstructing 
the execution of it. While therefore he had not ex- 
tenuated the fault of those who had given way to the 
persecution, he had in some cases given them a hope 
that they had not sinned mortally. At the same time 
he had been cautious of weakening the resolution of 
those who had been hitherto constant. If the Pope had 
more decided instructions to ghm, he said he would 
gladly receive them. There w’as another class of 
cases also which there was a difficulty in dealing with. 
Many of the English who had fallen into heresy had 
repented, and desired to be absolved. Rut the priests 
who could receive them back were scanty and scat- 
tered ; and there was extreme danger in resorting to 
them. In some instances they had been arrested, and 
under threat of torture had revealed their penitents’ 
names. The Bishop said he had explained to the 
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Catholics generally that allowance was made for vio- 
lence, bat they wished for a general indulgence in place 
of detailed and special absolution ; and altlioi^gh he said 
that he did not himself consider tliat this would meet 
the difficulty, lie thought it right, to mention tlieir re~ 
questd 

The question of attendance on the English service 
-was referred to the Inquisition, where the dry truth 
was expressed more formally and hardly than De Qua- 
dra’s leniency would have preferred. 

“ Given a commonwealth in which Catholics were 
forbidden under pain of death to exercise their religion ; 
where the law required the subject to attend conven- 
ticles ; where the Psalms were sung and the lessons 
taken from the Bible were read in the vulgar tongue, 
and where sermons were preaclied in defence of lieret- 
ical opinions, might Catholics comply with that law 
without peril of damnation to their souls ? ” 

The inquisi- Jesuitism was as yet hut half developed. 
tlTpeS- The Inquisition answered immediately with a 
distinct negative. 

Although the Catholics were not required to com- 
municate with heretics, yet by their presence at their 
services they would assume and affect to believe with 
them. Their object in wishing to he present could 
only be to pass for heretics, to escape the penalties 
of disobedience ; and God had said, Whosoever is 
ashamed of me and of my words, of liini will 1 he 
ashamed.” Catholics, and especially Catholics of* rank, 
could not appear in I*Totestant assemblies without 
causing scandal to the weaker brethren. 

In giving this answer Pope Pius desired to force the 
Catholics to declai’e themselves, and ])reci[)itate the 
collision which Philip’s timidity had prevented. 

1 De Quadra to Targas, August 7 : MS, 
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On the other point he was more lenient. He em- 
powdered I)e Quadra, as a person not amenable to the 
English Government, to accept himself the abjuration 
of heretics willing to forsake their errors, and tb em- 
power others at his discretion to do the same whenever 
and wherever he might think good.^ 

^ Before the order of Pius had reached England, the 
impatience of the Catholics had run over in the abor- 
tive conspiracy of the Poles. In itself most trivial, it 
served as a convenient instrument in the hands of 
Cecil to irritate the Protestants. The enterprise in 
France appealed to the loyalty of the people who flat- 
tered themselves with hopes of Calais, and the elec- 
tions for the Parliament which was to meet at the 
spring of the new year were carried on under the 
stimulus of the excitement. The result was the re- 
turn of a House of Commons violently Puritan ; and 
those who were most anxious to prevent the recogni- 
tion of the Queen of Scots found themselves oppor- 
tunely strengthened by the premature eagerness with 
wdiich her claims had been pressed. 

Maitland’s intended mission to London had been 
postponed till the meeting; but meanwhile 
Sir William Cecil had ominously allowed all 
correspondence between them to cease ; ^ and Ran- 
dolph, on the 6th of January, wrote from Edinburgh 
of the general fear and uneasiness that “ things would 
be wrought in the approaching Parliament which 
would give little pleasure in Scotland.” ^ Diplomacy 
however still continued its efforts. Notwithstanding 
the rupture with the Guises, the admission of Ma/y 

1 Pius IV. to De Quadra; J/iSf. &’OTancffs. 

2 Maitland to Cecil, January 3 : Scotch MSS. Rolls Borne, 

8 Randolph to Cecil : Ibid- 


Stuart’s right was still played off before Elizabeth as 
a condition on which France might be pacified and 
Calais restored: and there was always a fear that 
Elizabeth might turn back upon her ste])s and listen. 
To end the crisis, Sir Thomas Smith advised her to 
throw six thousand men some moonlight niglit on the 
Calais sands. The garrison had been withdrawn after 
the battle of Dreux to reinforce the Catholic army, and 
not two hundred men were left to defend the still in- 
complete fortifications.^ But Elizabeth was as incapa- 
ble as Philip of a sudden movement, and she had no 
desire to exchange her quarrel with the Guises — 
which after all might be peaceably composed — for a 
declared war with a united France. She knew that 
she liad not deserved the confidence of the Huguenots, 
and she had already reason to fear that they might 
turn against her. 

The day after the battle of Dreux, Throgmorton, 
unable to rejoin the Admiral, was brought in as a pris- 
oner into the Catholic camp. The Duke of Guise 
sent for him, and after a long and conciliatory conver- 
sation on the state of France, spoke dej[)recating]y of 
the injustice of Elizabeth’s suspicions of himself and 
his family, and indicated with some distinctness fliat 
if she would withdraw from Havre, Calais should be 
given up to her.^ 

1 Sir T. Smith to Elizabeth, January 2: Eovbea, Vol. II. The beneficial 
effects of the Erench conquest had already been felt in the Palo. Before 
the expulsion of the English it ivaa almost a duserl . Sir Thomas Smith 
held out as an inducement for its recovery, tliut it had become “ the plenti- 
fullest country in all France.” 

2 “ If they cannot accord among themselve.s, then I perceive they mind 
to treat with you favourably, and I believe to satisfy your Majesty about 
Calais, provided that from henceforth you do no mm-e aid the Prince and 
the rebels.” — Throgmorton to Elizabeth, January 3: Conway 

“ These men have two strings to their bow — to accord with the Prince 
and to accord with her Majesty also; but not with both at onco to both’s 
satisfactions.” — Throgmorton to Cecil, January 3 : Forbes, Vol. II. 
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Elizabeth, catching at an intimation wliich fell in 
with her private wishes, replied with a promise “ that 
nothing should be done in Parliament to the displeas- 
ure of the Queen of Scots.” Mary Stuart had re- 
covered credit by her expedition to the north ; and 
her confidence in Elizal^eth’s weakness again revived : 
not indeed that Elizabeth was really either weak or 
blind, blit in constitutional irresolution she was forever 
casting her eye over her shoulder, with the singular 
and happy effect of keeping the Catholics perpetually 
deluded with false expectations, and of amusing them 
with hopes of a change which never came. 

Her resolution about the Scottish succession prom- 
ised a stormy and uneasy session ; and Cecil cecii ondeav- 
before its commencement, still uncertain how 
far he could depend upon her, made another 
effort to rid the court of De Quadra. The Spanish 
ambassador was suspected without reason of having 
encouraged the Poles. He was known to have urged 
Philip to violence, and to be the secret support and 
stay of the disaffected in England and Ireland. Con- 
iideiit in the expected insuiToction of the Low Coun- 
tries, Cecil was not unwilling to risk an open rupture 
with S]>ain, which would force Elizabeth once for all 
on the Protestant side. 

A few days before Parliament was to meet, an Ital- 
ian Calvinist in the train of the Vidaine of Chartres 
was passing Durham Place, when a stranger who was 
lounging at the gate drew a pistol and fired at liiin. 
Tile ball passed through the Italian’s cap and wounded 
an Englishman behind him. The assassin darted into 
the house Vvith a crowd at his heels; and the Bishop 
knowing nothing of him, but knowing the Italian to 
be a heretic, bade iiis servants open the water gate. 
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The fugitive sprung clown the steps, leapt into a boat, 
and was gone. Being taken afterwards at Gravesend, 
he confessed under torture that ho had been bribed to 
commit the murder by the Provost of Paris. De 
Quadra, who had made himself an accomplice after the 
fact, was required to surrender the keys of his house ; 
and liis steward refusing to comply, the mayor sent 
w'orkmen who changed the locks. 

De Quadra went to the palace to complain ; but the 
Queen without permitting herself to be seen, referred 
him to the Council ; and Cecil at last told him that he 
could not be allowed to remain at Durham Place. All 
the Papists jn London attended mass there ; every 
malcontent, every traitor and enemy of the Govern- 
ment, came there at night to consult him. The dis- 
turbance wdiich had broken out in Ireland was due to 
the advice given by De Quadra when O’Neil was in 
London ; and but for the care which the Queen had 
taken of him he would probably have long before been 
murdered by the mob.” ^ 

De Quadra wms not a man to be discomposed by 
Be Quadra high words. He replied that whatever he 

defenda . ° i i i '*'11. 

hiiuheif. had done he had done by his master s orders ; 
and coin])laints against himself were complaints agiiinst 
the King of Spain. If he had seemed to act in an un- 
friendly manner, the times were to blame ; if he did 
not profess the English religion, he professed the relig- 
ion of Christendom ; and tliose noble and honourable 
men who came to his house to mass, came wdiere they 
had a right to come, and did not deserve Cecil’s impu- 
tations. 

1 Do Quadra to Philip, January 10: MS. Smancas. The account of the 
matter sent by the English Council to Sir Thomas Chaloimr, agrees closely 
with that of De Quadra, dwelling only in fuller detail on the midnight con- 
ferences of conspirators and traitors held at Durham Place. — Sj^auish MSS. 
January Rolls Home. 
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Hot words passed to and fro. Cecil charged the 
Bishop with maintaining traitors and rebels. De 
Quadra said it was not he or his master who were 
most guilty of using religion as a stalking-horse to dis- 
turb their neighbours’ peace. 

Cecil said the Bishop had encouraged Pole and For- 
tescue. The Bisliop answered truly enough that he 
had had nothing to do with them or their follies. 

. “ The meaning of it all,” De Quadra wrote to Philip, 
“ is this : they wish to dishearten the Catholics wdiom 
the Parliament will bring together from all parts of the 
realm, I am not to remain in this house, because it 
has secret doors and entrances which we may use for 
mischief. They are afraid, and they have cause to be 
afraid. The heretics are furious at seeing me maintain 
the Catholics here witli some kind of authority, and 
they cannot endure it ; but a few days ago the Lord 
Kee.])er said that neither the crown nor religion were 
safe so long as I was in the realm. It is true enough, 
as Cecil says, that I may any day be torn in pieces by 
the populace. Ever since this war in France, and the 
demonstrations in Paris against the heretics, the Prot- 
estant preachers have clamoured from the Threat, of a 
puli)it for the execution of ‘ Papists.’ Even 
Cecil himself is bent on cruelty; and did 
they but dare they would not leave a Catholic alive in 
the land. 

“ But the faithful are too large a number, and if it 
comes to that they wdll sell their lives dear. London 
indeed is bad enough ; it is the wuwst place in the 
realm: and it is likely — Ido not say it in any fear, 
but only because it is a thing which your Majesty 
should know — that if they force me to reside within 
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the walls of the city, something may happen to me. 
The Council, themselves tell me that if 1 am detected 
in any conspiracy my privilege as ambassador shall not 
save me. They wish to goad me on to violence that 
they may have matter to lay before the Queen against 
me.” ^ 

Believing or pretending to believe that De Quadra, 
notwithstanding his denial, was really implicated in the 
affiiir of the Poles, Cecil overshot his mark. Chaloner 
W'as instructed to demand the Bishop’s recall ; and 
meanwhile he was allowed still to reside in Durham 
Place, but with restrictions upon his liberty. The 
water gate was closed, sentinels were posted at the 
lodge, the house was watched day and night, and 
every person who went in or out was examined and 
registered.^ 

While this fracas was at its heat, on the 12th of 
January Parliament opened, and with it the first con- 
vocation of the English Church. The sermon at St. 
Paul’s was preached by Day, the Provost of Eton ; 
that at Westminster by Dr. Nowell. The subject of 
both was the same : the pro])riety of “ killing the 
caged wolves ” — that is to say the Catholic bishu})s in 
the Tower — with the least possible delay.^ 

The session then began. The Lord Keeper in the 
Opening of usual Speech from the throne dwelt on the in- 
Pariiiimont, denial disoi'dcrs of the country, tlie irreligion 

n De Quadra to Philip, January 10: MB. Sinuvacas. 

2 Same to Same, .laiuiaiy 27: Ibid. 

** “ El Maries so abrid el Parlaincnto, y lo que .sc predied lanlo en West- 
minster eii presencia de la lieyna como on San Pablo en el sinodo occlcsi- 
astico fud prindpalrnente persuadir que se maia-^sen los lobes eneerrados; 

enteudienclo por los obispoe presos.” — De Quadra to , J an nary 14 : MS. 

Ibid. It is mournful to renrember that Nowell was the author of the Eng- 
lish Church Catechism in ite present form. See note at the end of thia 
volume. 
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of the laity, tlie disorder and idleness of the clergy. 
He touched briefly on the events of the three last 
years ; and in speaking by name of the House of Guise, 
he said that if they had not been encountered in Scot- 
land they must have been fought with under the walls 
of York. 

Then passing to France, he said that the Queen by 
the same cause had been compelled to a second similar 
interference there. He alluded pointedly to a disloyal 
faction in England, by whom the foi’eign enemies were 
encouraged. He spoke shortly of the late devilish con- 
spiracy, and then concluded with saying that reluctant 
as they knew the Queen to be to ask her subjects for 
money, they would be called upon to meet the expenses 
wliicli she had incurred in the service of the Common- 
wealth. 

Sir Thomas Williams, the Speaker of the Lower 
House, followed next in the very noblest speociiof 
spirit of English Puritanism. With quaint wmiamsl 
allegoric and classical allusions, interlaced with illustra- 
tions from the Bible, he conveyed to the Queen the 
gratitude of the people fora restored, religion and her 
own moderate and gentle Government. He described 
the country however as still suffering from ignorance, 
error, covetousness, and a thousand meaner vices. 
Schools were in dccay^, universities deserted, benefices 
unsupjdied. As he passed through the streets, lie 
heard almost as many oaths as words. Then turning 
to the Queen herself he went on thus — 

“Wo now assembled, as diligent in onr calling, have 
thought good to move your Majesty to build a fort for 
the surety of the realm, to the repulsing of your ene- 
mies abroad : wdiicli 


;t be set upon firm ground and 
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steadfast, having two gates — one commonly open, the 
other as a postern, with two watchmen at either of 
them — one governor, one lieutenant, and no good 
thing there wanting ; the same to bo named the Fear 
of God, the governor thereof to be God, your Majesty 
the lieutenant, the stones the hearts of your faithful 
people, the two watchmen at the open gate to be called 
Knowledge and Virtue, the two at the postern gate to 
be called Mercy and Truth. 

“ This fort is invincible if every man will fear God ; 
for ail governors reign and govern by the two watch- 
men Knowledge and Virtue \ and if you, being the 
lieutenant, see Justice and Prudence, lior sisters, ex- 
ecuted, then shall you rightly use your office ; and for 
such as depart out of this fort, let them be let out at the 
postern by the two watchmen Mercy and Truth, and 
then shall you be well at home and abroad.” ^ 

All that was most excellent in English heart and 
feeling — the spirit which carried England safe at last 
through its trials — spoke in these words. Those in 
whom that spirit lived were few in number ; there was 
never an age in this world’s history when they were 
other than few ; but few or many they are at all 
times the world’s true sovereign leaders ; and Elizabeth 
among her many faults knew these men when she saw 
them, and gave them their place, and so pros])crcd she 
and her country. Tlie clergy cried out for the blood 
of the disaffected ; the lay Speaker would let tlicm go 
by the postern of Mercy and Truth, 

These introductions over, the House proceeded to 
business. The special subject of which all minds were 
full had been passed over both by Bacon and Williams ; 

1 Speech of Sir Thomas Williams: Dewea’ Journals, pp, Gi, G5. 
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but the Commons fastened upon it witliout a moment’s 
delay. There were no signs of the Queen’s maiTjing, 
notwithstanding Iier half promise to her first Parlia- 
ment. She had been near death, and the frightful un- 
certainty as to what would follow should she die indeed 
was no longer tolerable. 

On the IStli the question was talked over : the dif- 
ferent claimants and their pretensions were Dei,ateia 
briefly considered, and as had been antici- orthe“su“- 
pated the tone of feeling was as adverse as 
possible to the Queen of Scots. The Scottish nobles 
had not been forgiven for having supported her in re- 
fusing to ratify the treaty. To secure their sovereign 
the reversion of the Englislr crown they were held to 
have repaid the assistance which had saved them from 
ruin with the basest ingratitude. Sir Ralph Sadler 
broke out with a fierce invective upon the “ false, beg- 
garly, and perjured ” nation, whom “ the very stones” 
in the Eiiglisli streets would rise against.^ Another 
speaker challenged Mary Stuart’s pretensions on the 
ground of English law. It was admitted on all sides, 
this person said, that the Queen of Scots’ succession 
had been “ barred ” by the will of Henry the Eighth ; 
but some people pretended that the will had not been 
signed with his hand, some that he had never made a 
will at all ; there was no mention of it on the Patent 
Rolls ; ^ and if the original had existed, why was it not 
]>roduccd ? This last question could not be answered ; ^ 
but there was proof enough of. the reality of the will; 
there were abundant entries of this and that detail of 

1 Sadler Papers, Vol. IH. p, 303. 

2 This is true. Neither is there anj' record of the will on the Roll, nor any 
sign of erasure where the entry ought to have been. 

® This myaterioiis concealment can only he explained as the deliberate 
act of Jilizabeth, who was determined to maintain Mary Stuart’s rights, 
and who felt that it would be impossible if the will WJis produced. 
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it wliic.h lud been acted upon ; and of the cxecntora 
there were still many who survived. The dispute 
h(3wever was not narrowed to that single issue. Tiic 
Queen of Scots was an alien, and no person cf)uld in- 
herit in England who was not born of English {)arents 
on English soil. Lady Lennox was an alien also ; for 
though she was born at York, it was but in a passing 
visit ; her father Angus was a Scot, and when he mar- 
ried her mother he had another wife living. The only 
legal heir was the heir appointed by Henry the Eighth 
— Lady Catherine Grey, the injured and imprisoned 
wife of Hertford.^ 

The result of the first discussion was the resolution 
to prepare an address to the crown. But Do Quadra 
was able to learn that the question would not be 
settled ; the Queen was determined to keep her promise 
to Mary Stuart ; and Cecil on the 14th wrote to Sir 
Thomas Smith that however Parliament might press 
her “ the unwillingness of her Majesty to have a suc- 
cessor known ” would prevent a conclusion.^ The 
strength of Elizabeth’s resolution would soon be tried. 
Meanwhile on the 20th Cecil explained to the Com- 
mons the cause of the interference in France.*^ On the 
0 , 50,51 25t.h he was heard at the bar of the House of 

Lords on the same subject ; and his speech 
riuhp. chiefly directed against Philip, whom he 

1 Oration spoken in Parliament. — i)ow.<!stic MSS., Klisc., Vol. XXVII. 
Lady Catherine Grey’s popularity had been inereased by an accident which 
had redoubled Elizabeth’s displeasure. Sir Ednniiid Warner, takinfi; pity 
on his young prisoner, had allowed her hnshand to ha%’e access to her room ; 
the result was a second infant; and fecundity was a virtue espeeially valued 
in an English princess. “ Este negocio de Catalina,” wrote De (Quadra mr 
the 27th of January, “ va cobrando fuer^'as entre estos de la nuova ivligion, 
y el parir la haco bien quista del pueblo.” — De Quadra to Philip: MS. Si~ 
manaas. 

2 Cecil to Sir T, Smith, January 14: Wright’s Elizahdli and her TimUf 

Vol. I. 

s Dmiis' Journah 
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accused of having entangled England in war while its 
titular king, and then of having betrayed it at Cam- 
bray of having taken part with the Queen’s oieinies 
in every difficulty in which she had been involved ; and 
of having lent his strength to make the Duke of Guise 
sovereign of France and Mary Stuart Queen of Eng- 
land — “ Queen of England,” “ as she was already 
styled by her household at Holyrood.” ^ 

A penal Bill against the Catholics was next laid be- 
fore the Upper House. It was described as Apemnaw 
“ a law against those who would not receive catuoUesf 
the new religion,” bloody in its provisions as the preach- 
ers desired, and contrived rather as a test of opinion 
than of loyalty. 

At once and without reserve or fear the Catholic 
Lords spoke out : Northumberland said the heretics 
might be satisfied with holding other men’s bishoprics 
and benefices without seeking their lives ; when they 
had killed the clergy they would kill the temporal lords 
next ; and the Earl swore that he would speak as his 
conscience bade him ; he would protest against the 
law ; and he believed that most of the lords who heard 
him were of the same opinion with himself.^ 

Montague followed on the same side and at greater 
length ; — 

“ A law was proposed,” he said, “ to compel Papists 
under pain of doatli to confess the Protestant speech of 
doctrine to bo true. Such a law was neither Montague. 

1 De Quiidra to Philip, January 27: MS. Simnncas. 

2 Same to Same: Ibid. The Sniiremacy Bill, which ultimately 

passed, -was l)r()Ufj,-ht into the House of Lords on the 25th of February 
be (iuadra’.s letter describing Northumberland’s, speech was written on the 
27th of Jai-uiary, and must therefore refer to some other Bill — unnoticed in 
the meagre journals — which was thrown out. The ambas.sador distinctly 
says that there was a vote — “ yiniendo a votare los Senores."' 
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necessary nor was it just. The Catholics were living 
peaceably, neitlier dispirting nor preaching in)r troub- 
ling the commonwealth in any way. The doctrine of 
the Protestants, if they had a doctrine, had been estab- 
lished against the consent of the ecclesiastical estate ; 
and it was absurd, so long as tlie world was full of dis- 
putes and the opinions of those best able to judge were 
divided, for one set of men to compel another to accept 
their views as true or to pretend that there was no 
longer room for doubt. The Protestants might be 
content with what they had got, without forcing other 
men to profess what they did not believe, and to make 
God a witness of the lie. To take an oath against 
their consciences or else to be put to death was no 
alternative to be offered to reasonable men ; and if it 
came to that extremity the Catholics would defend 
tliemselves. A majority might be found to vote for 
tlie law if the bisliops were included ; hut the bishops 
were a party to the quarrel and had no right to be 
judges in it. The bishops had no business wdth pains 
and penalties ; they should keep to their pulpits and 
their excommunications, and leave questions of public 
policy to the lay lords.” 1 

Had Montague been despotic in England the Prot- 
estants would have bad as short a shrift as the Flugue- 
nots were finding in France ; but even a Caliiolic of 
the sixteenth century when in opposition could he 
more temj)erate than a Protestant in power. TJie Bill 
w'as lost or withdrawn toTeapiiear in a new form ; and 
the peers who had checked the zeal of Bonner and 
Gardiner had the credit of staying in time the less 
pardonable revenge of their antagonists. 

Anmli of Reformation’. 
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On the French question there were analogons differ- 
ences of oi)inion. Wlien the temper of Pai’liament 
nad been felt, it was found tliat notwithstanding the 
Purita^ constitution of the Lower House the feeling 
was in favour only of the recovery of Calais. The 
Lords and Commons “ resolved to yield their whole 
power in goods and bodies to recover Calais, to 
maintain Newhaven and any war which might arise 
thereof;” but they were not so ready to contribute 
to the charge “ of supporting the army of the Protes- 
tants.” ^ The disposition of the. people was the same 
as the disposition of the Queen ; and Elizabeth, warned 
on many sides that she could not trust Condd, and 
only half trusting Chitillon, wrote to Sir Thomas 
Smith that in a doubtful quarrel she could not press 
her subjects too far. He need not hint to the Admiral 
that there was “ any slackness ” on her part ; but 
“ she would be glad if some indirect means could be 
devised ” to compose the religious difficulties — though 
“ toleration was not stablislied so universally as the 
Admiral desired ” — provided England could have 
“ its right in Calais and the members thereof,” and 
the money which she had lent Conde partially if not 
wholly re])aid.^ 

Both Queen and country were falling back on the 
“ hollow dealing ” which she had regretted so bitterly 
on the full of Rouen ; and then, as ever, it was found 
dangerous to follow private objects behind an affected 
zeal for a noble cause. Six thousand Englishmen paid 
with their lives for this trifling wdtli Chatillon, while 
the coveted Calais was forfeited forever ; the Hugue- 
nots obtained the half toleration which Elizabeth de- 

1 Elizabeth to Sir T, Smith, Januaiy 25 : Forbes, Vol. II. 

•■i Ibid. 
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sired for tliem ; and they found the value of it on the 
day of St. Bartholomew. 

But to return to the succession. 

In the interval of these discussions the addj^ess of 
A petition the Commons was drawn ; and on the 28t]i 
cession is the Speaker with the whole House attended 
HwTueen-'* to present it in the gallery of the palace. 
Commencing with an elaborate com])Iiinent on the 
Queen’s services to the country, Sir Thomas Williams 
])roceeded to say that the nation required for their per- 
fect security some assurance for the future. Her 
Majesty had been dangerously ill, and the Commons 
had supposed that in calling them together so soon 
after her recovery, she had intended to use their assist- 
ance to come to some conclusion. He reminded her 
of Alexander’s generals ; he reminded her — more to 
the purpose — of York and Lancaster ; and the realm 
he said was beset with enemies within and v4’|tliout. 
There were “ a faction of heretics in her realm — - con- 
tentious and malicious Papists — who most unnaturally 
against their country, most madly against their own 
safety, and most treacherously against her Highness, 
not only hoped for the woful day of her death, but also 
lay in wait to advance some title imder wdiich they 
might revive their late unspeakable cruelties. The 
Commons saw nothing to withstand their desires hut 
her only life ; they feared much to what attempt the 
hope of such opportunity — nothing withstanding them 
but her life — might move the Catholics; and they 
found how necessary it was that there should be niore 
set and known between her Majesty’s life and the nn- 
kindness and cruelty they intended to. revive.” Igno- 
rant as they were to whom the crown ought to descend, 
S’" i being unable to judge of the limitation of the sue* 
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cession in King Henry’s will, tlieir first desire was tliat 
her Majesty would marry, their second that she would 
use the opportnnity of the session to allow some suc- 
cessor in default of heirs of her body “to be deter- 
mined by Act of Parliament;” while they on their 
part “ for the preservation and surety of her Majesty 
and her issue ” would devise “ the most penal, sharp, 
and terrible statutes to all who should practise against 
her safety.” 

By the nomination of a Protestant successor Eliza- 
beth had everything to gain ; while if Mary Stuart 
were acknowledged, her life would not be safe for a 
day. Her policy in every way was to acquiesce in the 
prayer of the Commons ; and yet she listened with ill- 
concealed impatience. She said briefly that on a mat- 
ter of such moment she could give no answer 
without further consideration, and she then 
abruptly tixrned her back on the deputation and with- 
drew.^ 

If De Quadra was rightly informed she had been 
half prevailed on to name the Earl of tiuntingdon, 
with the condition that she herself should have Lord 
Robert. But Dudley had made no advances in the 
fiivour of the Peers, and Huntingdon was a Puritan 
and Dudley’s brother-in-law ; Lord Arundel with the 
Howards still inclined to Lady Catherine Grey, of 
■whom the Queen could not endure to hear; and thus 
all parties were at issue. 

The Upper House followed the Lower with an ad- 
dress to the same purpose. Elizabeth said bitterly 
that “ the lines which they saw in her face were not 
wrinkles but small-pox marks ; God had given chil- 

1 “ Con tanto les v'olvio las espaldas y se entro en su apose^to.” — Do 
Quadra to Philip, February G; ib'wnancas. 
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dren to St. Elizabeth, and old as she was he might 
give children to her ; if she a])pointed a succtessor it 
would deluge England in blood.” ^ 

Both Houses were profoundly angry. Tlio Protes- 
tants supposed that the Queen was sacrificing the, .Rid- 
ormation and the country to her secret passion fi)r 
Lord Robert ; that she was studiously allowing the 
Scottish Queen’s pretensions to drift into tacit recog- 
nition. Day after day throughout the session the sub- 
ject continued to be harped upon. A Bill was pro- 
posed by Cecil by which if the Queen died the Privy- 
Council were to continue in office with imperial au- 
thority till Parliament could decide on the future sov- 
ereign. But this too came to nothing, and the Queen 
continued to give evasive answers till the prorogation 
of Parliament should leave her free again. 

And yet the Protestant pai'ty were determined to 
carry something which should answer their purpose ; 
and at once — though the first penal law had been lost 
— enable them to hold down the Catholics, and in case 
of Elizabeth’s death, to prevent Mary Stuart’s succes- 
sion.® To check the exultation of Montague and his 
friends at their first success in Parliament, Cecil con- 
trived another demonstration against Do Quadra. On 
the day of the Purification the foreign Catholics in 
London came as usual in large numbers to hear mass 
at Durham Place. The guard at the gate took their 
names as they passed in and befui'e tlio service was 
over an officer of the palace guard entered from tlie 

a mb. Simmons. 

2 Draft of un Act of Pailiament, in Cecil’s hand: Domestic MBS., Yol 
XXVIII. 

8 “ Esta ley contra los Catolicos no se ha heclio con otra fin niiiH princi- 
pal (jue de exduir la de Escocia desta sucesion por via iudircoia." — Da 
Quadi-a to Philip, February 2(1. 
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river, arrested every Spaniard, Fleming, and Italian 
pi-esent, and carried tliein off to the Fleet. They 
were informed on their release that thenceforward no 
stranger, not even a casual visitor to the realm, should 
attend a service unsanctioned by the laws.i 

On the 20th of Februaiy a Bill wavS introduced, by 
which, without mention of doctrine, Protestant or 
Catholic, all persons who maintained the Pope’s au- 
thority or refused the oath of allegiance to the Queen, 
for the first offence should incur a premunire, for the 
second the pains of treason. Should the Bill pass, it 
was believed to be the death-warrant of the PenaiBm 
imprisoned bishops ; and even in the Lower bntuoiics. 
House voices were raised in opposition. Cecil in a 
passionate speech declared tliat the House was bound 
in gratitude not to reject what was necessary for the 
Queen’s security. Her life was in danger because she 
was the defender of English liberty ; the King of Spain 
desired her to send representatives to Trent ; she had 
refused, and he was threatening her with war ; and 
the Pope was offering millions of gold to pay the cost 
of an invasion of England. The Queen herself would 
die before she would yield, but her subjects must stand 
by her with laws and lives and goods. There was no 
help elsewhere. The Germans used fine words, but 
they failed at the pinch. The Emperor had been 
gained over by the Pope. Their reliance must be on 
themselves and their own arms, and nowhere else. 

Alter Cecil rose Sir Francis Knowles, wlio said that 
there had been enough of words : it was time to draw 
the sword. The Commons were generally Puritan. 
The opposition of the Lords bad been neutralized by 
a special provision in their favour, and the Bill was 

1 De Quadra to Philip, February 6 and February 20. 
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carried. The obligation to take the oath ivas oxtciicled 
to the holder of every office, lay or spiritual, in tlie 
realm. The clergy were required to swear whenever 
their ordinary might be pleased to tender tliein tho 
oath ; the members of the House of Commons were 
required to swear when they took their seats ; }nombors 
of the Upper House were alone exempt, the Act de- 
claring with perhaps designed irony tliat the Queen 
was otherwise assured of the loyalty of the peers. ^ 
Without tliis proviso De Quadra was assured that they 
would have refused to consent ; and even with it ho 
clung to the hope that the Catholic noblemen would be 
true to themselves. But he w'as too sanguine, and 
Cecil carried his j)oint. 

Heath, Bonner, Thirlby, Feckenham, and the other 
prisoners at once prepared to die. Tlie Protestant 
ecclesiastics would as little spare them as they had 
spared the Pi'otestants. They would have shown no 
mercy themselves, and they looked for none. 

Nor is there any douht what their fate would hav(5 
been had it rested with tho English l)ishops. Tmmedh 
Trial of atcly after tlie Bill had received the royal 

Bonner, asseiit, the hated Bonner wuis sent for to be 

the first victim. Horne, Bishop of Wincliester, offered 
him the oath, which it was thought certain that he 
would refuse, and he would then be at the mercy of 
his enemies. Had it been so the English Olmrcli 
would have disgraced itself; but Bonner’s fate would 
liave called for little pity. The law however stcpjicd 
in between the prelates and their prey — as Portia be- 
tween Shylock and Antonio — and saved them both. 
By the Act arclibishops and hisliops might alone tender 
the oath ; and Bonner evaded the dilemma by chah 
1 5 Eliz. cap. 1. 
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lono'iiig ])is questioner’s title to the name. When 
H<jrne was appointed to the see of* Winchester liis pred- 
ecessor was alive ; the English bishops generally had 
been so irregularly consecrated, that their authority, 
until confirmed by Act of Parliament, was of doubtful 
legality ; and the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
caught at the plea to prevent a needless cruelty. Bon- 
ner was returned to the Marshalsea, and Horne gained 
nothing by his eagerness but a stigma upon himself 
and his brethren.^ 

The remaining business of the session passed over 
without difficulty : the grant of money was profusely 
liberal ; an Act was passed for the maintenance of 
the navy, which will be mentioned more particularly 
in a future chapter; a tillage Act revived Acts for the 
the statutes of Henry the Seventh and Henry 
the Eighth for the rebuilding of farm-houses 
and breaking up the large pastures.®* Tlie restoration 
of the curreney made a wages Act again possible, but 
the altered prices of meat and corn required a revision 
of the scale. The magistrates in the different counties 
were empowered to fix the rate according to the local 
prices, their awards being liable to revision by the 
Court of Chancery, to which returns were to be peri- 
odically made.^ Other remarkable provisions were 

1 Annnh of ill e Reformation: Strype, Vol. I. part 2, pp. 2-8. 

2 Two liftecnths fipd tenths on personal property, and' an income-tax of 
ten per cent, for two years. 

5 Eliij, cap, 2. 

5 ElJz. cap. 4. Wages varied with the time of year, and the :ate.s 
were read out every month in the parish churches. The average in l.'itJS 
may be, gathered with tolerable accuracy from the scale which was ruled for 
the. county of Bucks before tile passing of the Act. The price of fO(»(I after 
the restoration of the currency was found to have risen a third. The penny, 
which in terms of bread, meat, and beer had been worth under Henry the 
Eighth twelve pence of our money, was now worth eight pence. The 
table of waffcs in Bucks in 1561 was for the common labourer sixpence a 
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added to restore tlje shaken texture of En di^h life. 
During the late confused time the labourer luul wan« 
der-ed from place to place, doing a day’s work where ho 
pleased. Masters were now required to hire their ser- 
vants by the year, neither master to part with seiu'ant 
nor servant with master till the contract was expired, 
unless the separation was sanctioned by two magis- 
trates. 

These acts all indicated a recovered or recovering 
tone. The solid English life, after twenty years of 
convulsion, was regaining consistency. 

The well-being of the people however turned on the 
success of Elizabeth’s policy, and hung on the thread 
of her single life ; while neither Lords nor Commons 
had as yet received an answer to their addresses. On 
the 16th of February she sent a message by Cecil that 
she had not forgotten them, and entreating tlveir 
patience : but ten days passed and nothing was done ; 
and by that time Maitland had arrived from Scotland 
with an offer from his mistress — of course as a condi- 
tion of recognition — to make herself “a moyenneur 
of a peace ” with France, which would give back Calais 
to England. There Avas a hope that by such an offer 
even the unwillingness of Farliainent might bo over- 
come ; and Maitland was prudently feeling his way 
when one of those strange adventures occui-red, which 
so often crossed the path of the Queen of Scots, and 
gave her history the interest — not perhaps of tragedy, 
for she was selfish in her politics and sensual in her 
passions — but of some high-wrought melodrama. 

In the galley in which she returned to Scotland there 

day from Eastev to All Hallow.?; five pence a day from All Hallows to 
Easter; and eight pence a day in the hay and corn harvest. —• Tyldsley’i 
Report ! .£)omt!stic jTOS., Vol. XIX. 
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was present a young poet and musician named CbStelar. 
Gifted, well born, and passionate, the hand- gtoryof 
some youth had for some months sighed at 
her feet in Holyrood. He went back to France, but he 
could not remain there. The moth was recalled to the 
flame whose warmth was life and death to it. He was 
received on his retuim wdth the warmest welcome. 
Mary Stuart admitted him to her labours in the Cab- 
inet, and he shared her pleasures in the festival or the 
dance. “So familiar was he with the Queen early and 
late that scarcely could any of the nobility have access 
to her.” ^ She leant upon his shoulder in public, she 
bewitched him in private with her fascinating confi- 
dence ; ^ and interpreting her behaviour and perhaps 
her words too favourably, he one night concealed 
himself in her bedroom. He was discovered by the 
ladies of the bedchamber before the Queen retired ; 
and the next morning she commanded him with a 
sharp reprimand to leave the court. But Mary Stuart 
pardoned easily the faults of those %vhom she liked. 
Ghdtelar wars forgiven, and again misconstruing her 
kindness, four nights later the poor youth repeated his 
rash adventui'e. He came out upon the Queen while 
she w'as undressing, and “ set upon her with such force 
and in such impudent sort that she was fain to cry out 
for help.” 

1 Knox. 

2 l.midolph, wlio was doscriliing wlnat he had hjraself*seen, said in a letter 
to Cecil, “ Your hoiioiir heareth the beginning of a lamentable story whereof 
such inlauiy will arise as I fear, howsoever w'ell the wound be healed, the 
scar will i'orever remain. TIius your honour seeth what mischief cometh 
of the over-great familiarity that any such personage sheweth unto so un- 
worthy a creature and abject a varlet, as her Grace used with him. What- 
soever colour can be laid upon it, that it was done for his master’s sake 
(Ghatolar had been in the train of M. d’Amville), I cannot but say it had 
been too much to have been used to Ms master’s self by any princess 
alive.”, — Scotch MS li. Eolla llottte. 
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Hearing her shrieks Murray rushed into the room. 
Clnltelar was of course seized, and carried off and tor- 
tured. ConfeSwsing the worst intentions with wild 
bravado, he Avas executed a week after in the hlarket 
Place at St. Andrew’s, chanting a love-song as he 
diedj and the Queen after some natural distress re- 
covered lier spirits. 

She had probably nothing worse to accuse licrself of 
than thoughtlessness ; and the truth might have been 
told without danger of compromising lier. It is strange 
that Maitland, in a fear that it might affect the success 
of his mission, thought it wortli his wliile to cover the 
story with an incredible lie. Maitland had two objects 
in London — one to secure the succession for his 
mistress by assuring Elizabeth that she had nothing to 
fear from so true a friend ; the other to consult the 
Spanish ambassador on the marriagcj with tl)e Prince 
of Spain, wliich of all things on earth Elizid'eth most 
dreaded for her. It was this last ohjc'ct chiefly which 
he thought the Chatelar affair nn'glit hinder ; he tliere- 
fore told De Quadra that Chdtelar before Ids death had 
declared that he had been employed by tlie Huguenots 
to compromise Mary Stuart’s reputation ; lie had con- 
cealed himself in her room, intending to bo seen in 
leaving it, and then to escape.^ 

Two days after Chatelar Avas executed Mary Stnai't 
MuwiOTof ^ ^^ohler friend. A pistol-ball fired 

from behind a hedge closed the career of the 


1 “Las personas,” De Quadra adds, “ qne le onviaron a esfa tan i,'-ran 
traycion, dice Ledington que han sido masdciina; ])eiT) la (pie princiiial- 
mente le did la instniccion y el recaudo fue Wadanie de Curosol.”— Do 
Quadra to Philip, March 28. Madame de Curosol was pr<)!)alily Cliarlotto 
de Laval, the wife of the Admiral. This preposterous stoiy jia.ssed current 
with the Spaniards, and reappears in a despatch of Do Chantoiuiay to 
Philip, — Teulet, Vol. V. pp. 2, 3. 
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Duke of Guise under the walls of Orleans. The as- 
sassin Poltrot was a boy of nineteen. Suspicion point- 
ed to the Admiral and Theodore Beza as the instiga- 
tors of the crime ; and CliS,til]on never wholly con- 
viiKmd the world of his innocence, for Poltrot himself 
ac.cused him while the horses were tearing him in 
pieces. However it was, that single shot shattered 
the Catholic confederacy and changed the politics of 
Europe. The Guise family fell with their head into 
sudden ruin. The Due d’Aumale, badly Effect of the 
wounded at Dreux, lived but to hear of his Guise ou 
brother’s murder, and followed him in a few politics, 
hours. The Grand Prior died of a cold caught in the 
same battle.^ Of the six brothers who but a few 
months before held in their hands the fortunes of 
France three were dead ; of the three remaining, the 
Marquis d’Elboeuf was shut up in Caen Castle, closely 
besieged by Ch&tillon ; the Cardinal of Lorraine was 
absent at Trent ; and the Cardinal of Guise was the 
single member of the family who had no capacity. 
The other great leaders of Prance had disappeared 
wdth equal soddenne.ss : Montmorency was a prisoner 
in Orleans, Cond4 a prisoner in Paris ; St. Andrd was 
dead, Navarre was dead ; Catherine found herself re- 
lieved of rivalry and able to govern as she pleased. 
The Queen of Scots had no longer a friend in France 
who cared to stand hj’’ her ; and -well indeed after thi.s 
blow might she lament to Kandolpli the misery of life, 
and say with tears “she perceived now the world was 
not that which men would make it, nor they the hap- 
piest that lived the longest in it.” ^ 

Mary Stuart’s prospects in England had been on the 

1 Varillas. 

2 Randolph to Cecil, April 1; jScoicA iZoMse. 
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eve of arrangement, when Elizabeth, relievetl of the 
dread of the Duke of Guise, believed hersedf again at 
leisure to trifle, or to insist on new conditions on which 
the recognition should be made. 

The following letters and abstracts of letters for a 
moment lift the veil of diplomacy, and reveal the In- 
ward ambitions, aims, and workings of the ditferent 
parties: — 

SUMMARY OP A LETTER PROM THE BISHOP OP AQUILA 
TO THE lilNG OP SPAIN.i 

Jiarc/t 18 . 

The Bishop of Aquila understanding that Maitland, 
the Secretary of the Queen of Scots, desired to speak 
with him, invited the said Secretary to dinner. The 
conversation turned chiefly on two points — the suc- 
cession of his mistress to the English crown and her 
marriage. 

On the first Maitland said, that with the Queen of 
England’s permission he had discussed ■with Cecil tlie 
terms on which the Queen of Scots would relinquish 
her present claim on the English crown, provided the 
succession was secured to her in the event of the Queen 
of England’s death without children. 

The conditions he said had been arranged ; and the 
two Queens were to have met to conclude the agree- 
ment ; when the death of the Duke of Guise changed 
all, and he could no longer hope that his mistress’s 
right would ever be admitted. 

The Bishop seeing that Maitland w^as perplexed, and 
wishing to learn whether he had anything more on his 
mind, said that if his mistress would marry whore the 

1 The original letter of De Quadra is not preserved. The translation, is 
from a contemporary abstract. 
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Que^n of England wished, she might then no doubt 
have all that she desired. 

Maitland replied that to this there were two objec- 
tions : in the hrst place the Queen of Scots would 
never many a Protestant; in the second place she 
■would marry neither Catholic nor Protestant at the 
wdll of, or in connexion with, the Queen of England, 
not though the succession could be absolutely made 
sure to her. The husband whom Elizabeth would give 
her would be but some English vassal ; and if she mar- 
ried below her rank her difficulties would remain as 
great as ever. To be nominated as successor would 
be of no use to her unless she had power to enforce 
her rights ; ^ while she would forfeit the good will of 
the Catholics by seeming to give way. The Earl of 
Arran she abhorred ; the Duke of Ferrara, whom the 
Queen-mother of Prance proposed to her, she despised. 
She would sooner die than marry any one lower in rank 
than the husband whom she had lost. 

The Bishop asked what she would think of the Arch- 
duke Carlos of Austria. 

Maitland replied that the Archduke would satisfy 
neither his mistress nor her subjects, lie was a mere 
dependant on the King of Spain, and could not bo 
thought of unless the King of Spain — as was not liktdy 
— would interfere in England on a large scale, em- 
phatically and effectually. 

The Secretary then spoke at length of the fears of 
the Queen of England lest the Prince of The Scots 
Spain should marry . his mistress. The 
Queen-mother too, he said, feared it equally 
and with good reason, for if the King of 
Spain would consent, he might add England, 

1 “ Porque sin fuerqas proprias nunca podria executar la declaration qae 
se hiciese.” 
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Ireland, and Scotland to liis dominions. Notliing conki 
be more easy, so great was the anxiety of the English 
Catholics for that marriage and for the union of the 
crowns. When the Bishop objected that tlio Scots 
might oppose it on the ground of religion, tlic Secre- 
tary admitted that the nobility of Scotland were gen- 
erally Protestant ; but they were devoted to the Queen, 
and would be content that she should marry a Catho- 
lic if it was for the interests of the realm. Means 
could he found to work upon them. The Catholics at 
first might be allowed mass in their private houses — 
by and by they would have churches. Lord James 
was most favourable to the marriage, and if the 
Bishop wished he would come to London and speak 
with him. 

As to the feeling in England, the Bisho]) confirms 
Maitland’s account from liis own knowledge. One 
nobleman offers, if it can he brought about, to serve 
the King of Spain with a thousand horso ; others are 
almost as forward ; and the state of thcj realm is such 
that the union of the island under a single ])owerfiil 
and Christian prince is the sole moans by wliieli relig- 
ion can be reformed. The whole body of the Englisli 
Catholics desire the Bishop to represent this in tlieir 
names to the King of Spain as spoken from their very 
heart and soul ; they assure him that it is their uni- 
versal wish, and that no obstacle can prevent it from 
being carried into effect if his Majesty will only con- 
sent. 

DE QUADRA TO PHILir II. 

Lmdtm, March '■2&. 

“ Maitland tells me that four or five days ago, 
speaking of the affairs of France and of the Queen of 
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Scots’ marriage, the Queen of England said that if lu3 
mistrc‘s.s would be guided by her, she would give her a 
husband that should be all which she could desire ; the 
Queen of Scots should have. Lord Robert, on whom 
God had bestowed so many charms that were she her- 
self to marry she would prefer him to all the princes iu 
tlie world. 

“ Maitland by his own account replied that her Maj- 
esty was giving a wonderful proof of her affection for 
the Queen his mistress, in offering to bestow upon her 
an object so dear , to herself. If his mistress came to 
love Lord Robert as much as her Majesty loved him, 
he feared even so she might not marry him for fear of 
depriving her Majesty of wdiat she so much valued. 

“ After more of these courtesies the Queen said, 
‘ Would to God the Earl of Warwick was as EHjinTjeth 
charming as his brother — we might then 
each have had our own.’ Maitland would QfJeaof 
not understand the hint ; but she kept to the 
.subject and went on. ‘ Not that my Lord Warwick is 
ill-looking or ungraceful, but he is rough, and lacks the 
sweet delicacy of Robert ; he is brave enongli and 
noble enough to deserve the hand of a princess.’ 

“ Maitland did not like the ground on. which he found 
himself, so to end the conversation he said that the 
Queen his mistress was still young; her Majesty hud 
better first marry Lord Robert herself ; if she had chil- 
dren, it would be all which the realm required of her ; 
should no such event hapjien, and should God call her 
to his inei’cy, his mistress might inherit both crown and 
husband; and with one or the other of them there 
could be no doubt of a family. The Queen laughed, 
and file subject dropped. 

I “ There lias been a proposal in the Upper House to 
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limit the succession to the heads of four or five Enf,dlsh 
frimilies, leaving the Queen to choose among them. 
Tile plan was Cecil’s, and the object was of course to 
secure the crown to some one of his own party ; while 
the pride of the great houses named would be lluttered 
with the distinction, whether her choice rested on them 
or not. The Queen herself wishes to be allowed to 
bequeath the crown by will. They will pcrliaps pass 
a resolution excluding women fo make sure of keeping 
out the Queen of Scots.” 

SUMMARY OF A LETTER FROM DE QUADRA TO THE 
KING OF SPAIN.i 

Ajtril 3. 

“ The Queen is really anxious for this marriage be- 
tween the Queen of Scots and Lord Robert ; hut she 
is not likely to succeed. Maitland demands 
the recognition, and threatens great things if 
it is not conceded. With the succession secured to 
her, he tells the Queen that she will be content to re: 
main on good terms. If she is left in uncertainty, he 
says that she must seek other friends ahroad. 

“ Cecil answers that if means can be found to pro- 
vide for his mistress’s safety during her lifetime, and to 
prevent a religious revolution from following after- 
wards, the claims of the Queen of Scots shall be admit- 
ted forthwith. Maitland I'ejoins that this is nothing 
hut words. He has now gone to France. At parting 
he told me that if his mistress could not have our 
Prince, she would do what she could to obtain the King 
of France. The Archduke Carlos she will not liear of. 
Her own subjects and the English Catholics alike ob- 
ject to the Archduke, and wmuld prefer Lady Mar- 
garet’s son, Lord Darnley. 

r Contemporary abstract. 
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“ Kawlet t;he Secretary of the Queen of Scots assures 
Do Quadra tliat the Lord James and the whole Scotch 
nobility, Protestant as well as Catholic, Avisli for the 
Prince of Spain. Ten or twelve English peers and 
knights also have memorialized the Bishop about it, and 
some of them are willing to swear fealty to the Prince 
and the Queen of Scots together.” ^ 

Unaware of the pit which threatened to open under 
her feet, and warming herself with the project of the 
Lord Bobert marriage, which would elevate her fa- 
vourite and as she supposed would be a shelter to her- 
self, Elizabeth meanwhile felt herself able to dismiss 
the Parliament and to answer the addresses of the 
Houses before they separated. 

On Saturday the 10th of April she went down to 
the Lords to give her assent to the acts of the session. 
Sir Thomas Williams paid her the usual compliments, 
comparing her to the great queens of fable or history 
— to “ Palestina,” who reigned before the deluge, to 
Ceres who followed her, and other benefactresses of 
mankind, real or imaginary; without entering again 
upon painfid subjects, he contented himself with ex- 
pressing a wish at the close of his speech to see her 
luq)pily married. 

A formal answer of a corresponding kind was read 
by Bacon — and then Elizabeth rose and in her‘Owu 
style sjioke as follows : 

“ Since there can be no duer debt than prince’s 
word, to keep that unspotted, for my part, as 
one that would be loth that the self thing Rirliiuueufc. 
that keeps the merchant’s credit from craze, .should be 
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tlie cause tliat princes’ speech should merit blame, and 
so their honour quail ; an answer therefore I will make, 
and this it is : 

“ The two petitions that you presented me, in many 
words expressed, contained these two things in sum as 
of your cares the greatest — my marriage and my suc- 
cessor — of which two, the last I think is best to be 
touched ; and of the other a silent thought may serve ; 
for I had thought it had been so desired as none other 
tree’s blossoms should have been minded ere hope of 
my fruit had been denied you. But to the last, think 
not that you had needed this desire, if I liad seen a 
time so fit, and it so ripe to be denounced. The great- 
ness of the cause therefore and need of your returns 
doth make me say that which I think tlie w’ise may 
easily guess — that as a short time for so long a con- 
tinuance ought not to pass by rote, as many telleth 
tales, even so as cause by conference with the learned 
shall show me matter worthy utterance for your behoof, 
so shall I more gladly pursue your good after my days, 
than with my prayers be a means to linger my living 
thread. 

“ And this much more will I add for your comfort. 
I have good I’ecord in this place that other means ^ have 
been thought of than you mentioned, perchance for 
your good as much, and for my surely no less, which 
if presently could have been executed had not been de- 
ferred. But I hope I shall die in quiet with Nimo 
Dimittis, which cannot be without I see some glimpses 
of your following after my graved bones. And by the 
w'ay if any doubt that I am as it wej*e by vow or deter- 
mination bent never to trade that life (of marriage), 
put out that heresy ; your belief is awry — lor as I 

1 t. e. — The Lord EoLert marriagG as the condition of the recognition. 
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think it host for a private woman, so do I strive with 
inyseli to think it not most meet for a prince — ■ and if 
1 can bend my will to your need, I will not resist such 
a mind.'’ ^ 

With this oration Parliament was pro- Proro-ratioa 
rogncd ; and Elizabeth had kept her word to 
the Queen of Scots. • 

With the Parliament ended also the first convocation 
of the English Church — of the doings of which some- 
thing should be said — although what convocation 
might decide affected little either the stability or the 
teaching of the institution which it represented. 

The Church of England had been reproached with 
tcacliing no definite doctrine. It was pro- riweedings 
posed that “ Nowell’s Catechism,’’ “ Edwmrd’s csafoii.. 
Articles,” and “ Jewel’s Apology,” lately w'-ritten at 
Cecil’s instigation, should be bound together and re- 
ceive authoritative sanction — “ whosoever should 
speak against the same to be ordered as in cases of 
here.sy.” An effort was made to get rid of vestments 
ami surplices, organs and bells ■— “ the table to stand 
no more altarwise ; ” the sign of the cross to be abol- 
islieil in baptism ; and kneeling at the Communion to 
be left indifferent, or discountenanced as leading to 
superstition. 

The more advanced Calvinists demanded the reinvig- 
oratioii of that aged iniquity, the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
with a new code of canon law^ ; the clergy meanwhile 

1 A numnscript version of this speech, at Hatfield, leaves little doubt 
that the text as ,o'iven by D’Ewes is substantially correct. The few va- 
rietif's of readiup; do not afi'ect the more ctnnplieated pas.sages, and we are 
obliged to couciiide that Elissabetli really spoke with these intricate and 
strange involutions. A date upon the MS., April 10, iuG'l, fixes the oc- 
casion on which the speech was delivered. 
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to have power to examine into the S])iritual condition 
of their parisliioners ; to admonish them if their state 
was unsatisfactory ; to excommunicate tliem if admo- 
nition failed ; and excommunication to mean the loss 
of civil rights, imprisonment, tine, and the secular arm. 
Adulterers and fornicators were to be })ut to open 
shame, flogged at the cart’s tail, banislied or imprisoned 
for life ; and moral offences generally were to be dealt 
with by similar means. 

It was no doubt well that English people should 
understand the faith which they professed ; it was well 
that they should be prevented so far as possible from 
committing sin ; but it would not perhaps have contrib- 
uted in the long run to the end desired, if the clergy 
had been again empowered to deal with these things in 
their own peculiar manner. 

This last ambition was quenched and did not reap- 
pear. Six formulas committing the Church to ultra- 
Protestantism were lost by the near majority of fifty- 
nine to fifty-eight, while the discussion generally re- 
sulted in the restoration of thirty-nine of the original 
forty-two articles of Edward as a rule of faith for tlie 
clergy. The Bishop of Worcester introduced a meas- 
ure to prevent his order from making away with the 
Church property. Petitions were presented for a more 
strict observance of Sunday, which came h) nothing. 
This in the main was the work aimed at or accom- 
plished by convocation : more moderate than might 
have been expected from the spirit in wliich the ses- 
sion had opened. The clergy were learning their 
position, and as a body were willing to work heartily on 
the narrow platform to which their pretensions ha,d 
been limited. They too disappeared with the Parlia- 
ment, and the Queen Was left to extricate lierself aa 
she could from the embroglio in Prance. 
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Altl)oup;1i she knew nothing of the overtures of the 
Soots to Spihn, there wfis much in Philip’s at- Relations 
tituflc which was seriously menacing. His Fnincc. 
ambassador in Paris was advising the Government to 
refuse the restoration of Calais, while he himself pro- 
fessed to Chaloncr his hope that England would re- 
cover it. Many thousand Spaniards were serving in 
the French arzu}’", wdiile more were preparing to join 
them ; and it seemed as if his chief anxiety was to 
stimulate the w^ar. 

The King of Spain had deeply resented the treatment 
of his ambassador. The Bishop of Aquila, he told 
Elizabeth, had been placed in England to preserve the 
alliance between his subjects and hers ; and in what he 
had done had but obeyed the oi'ders wdiich he had re- 
ceived with his appointment. ^ Gresham reported from 
Flanders, as the belief on the Bourse, tliat “there 
would be much ado wdth the summer for religion, when 
King Philip would disturb all he could to maintain Pa- 
jiistry ; ” and Gresham’s own uniform advice to Eliza- 
beth was to buy saltpetre, cast cannon, and build 
ships.'*^ 

More important and far more alarming was the like- 
liliood of a peace in France, in which England, as the 
phrase went, “ was to be left out at the cart’s tail.” To 
the extent to which Elizabeth had been seeking objects 
of her own behind her affectation of a desire to help 
the Pluguenots, the Huguenot leaders felt themselves 
entitled to desert her could they obtain the toleration 
which W'as of moment to themselves. Elizabeth had 
bc'cii ready to sacrifice them could she recover Calais 
by it. The Prince of Condd must have felt his con- 
science easy in’ repaying her in her own coin. 

1 Philip ir. to Elizabeth, April 2, 1563 : Spanish MSS. Hulls Ems^ 

2 Gresham to Cecil, March 21 ; Flanders MSS. 
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On the 7th of Mareli Sir Thomas Smith 1)clievGcI that 
he ]uul obtained wliat Elizabeth wanted ; and tliafc he 
would liave peace and Calais in a month. ^ The Queen- 
mother had been ingeniously deluding him, that she 
might have e.vidence of treachery to lay before Cond(j, 
wliom on the 8tli of the same month she met wnth the 
Constable on an i.sland in the Loire. 

The eclipse of the Guises enabled the interest of 
Prance once more to be preferred to the interest of 
Rome. Catherine offered Cond^ his brother’s place 
as Lieutenant-General, Muth a moderate toleration — 
something perhaps in advance of that of which Eliza- 
beth had advised the acceptance — for the Calvinists. 
The Calvinists should pray to God as they pleased if 
they would cease to molest the Catholics. The “ stran- 
gers ” on both sides should be sent home ; the Span- 
iards should retire from the south, the Englisli sliould 
evacuate Normandy. The Prince had promised Eliza- 
beth tliat he would agree to no terms without giving 
her notice — and he kept his word. He wrote botli to 
her and to Sir Thomas Smith, saying that lie hud taken 
arms for the freedom of conscience, which was now 
conceded ; he assumed, without mentioning Calais, 
that Elizabeth had assisted liini for the same object ; 
and the object being secured there was no longer occa- 
sion for continuing the war. ^ 

In vain Elizabeth required him to remember his 
honour and promise ; In vain she bade him btw’-ai’e “ how 
he set an example of perfidy to the world.” Slie was 
Pwiceof receiving the measure whicli she hnd 

Amboise, prepared for liGi’ alHos. Peace was signed in 

1 Smith to Co-cil, March 7 : Forbes, Vol. IT. 

2 Gond<5 to Elizabeth, March 8; Condd to Sir T. Smith, March Us 

'.Ibid,.' ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 
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France on the 25tli of March, and .notice was sent to 
Warwick that the purpose of the war being happily ac- 
complishc'cl, he was expected to withdraw from Havre.^ 

Tlie .Prince however was unwilling to press matters 
to extremity. On the 8th of April he protested in a 
second and more gracious message, that neither by him 
nor by the Admiral had the town been placed in 
English hands ; but he offered in the name of himself, 
tlie Queen-Regent, and the entire nobility of France, 
to renew solemnly and formally the clause in the 
treaty of Cam bray for the restoration of Calais in 
1567 ; to repay Elizabeth the money which she had 
lent him, and to admit the English to free trade and 
intercourse with all parts of France. 

Could Elizabeth liave temperately considered the 
value of these proposals she would have hesitated 
before she refused them ; but she was irritated at hav- 
ing been outwitted in a transaction in which her own 
conduct had not been pure. The people, with the 
national blindness to everything but their own injuries, 
were as furious as the Queen. The garrison at Havre 
was only anxious for an opportunity of making “ the 
Frencdi cock cry cuck.”^ They promised Elizabeth 
that “ the least molehill about her town should not be 
lost ■without many bloody blows ; ” and when a few 
days later there came the certainty that they would 
really be besieged, they prayed “ that the Queen would 
bend her brows and wax angry at the shameful trea- 
son ; ” “ the Lord Warwick and all his peo- 
pie would spend the last drop of their blood evacuate’* 
belbre the French should fasten a foot in the 
town.” ^ 

1 Warwick to the Council, March 31: Forbes, Vol. 11. 

2 Ffillijiin to Throgmorton, April 5; Conway MSS. 

8 Same to same, April 16 : JfS. Ibid. 
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The French inhabitants of Havre almost settled 
the difficulty for themselves. Feelini^ no pleasure, 
whatever they might affect, in having “ their antient 
enemies” among them, they opened a correspondence 
■with the Rhingrave. A peasant passing the gates with 
a basket of chickens was observed to have soznetliing 
under his clothes, A few sheets of white pa])er was 
all which the guard could discover; but these when 
held to the tire revealed a conspiracy to murder War- 
wick and admit the French army.^ The townspeople, 
men, women, and children, were of course instantly 
expelled ; and the English garrison in solitary posses- 
sion worked night and day to pi’epare for the impend- 
ing struggle. 

It was with no pleasure that Condd felt himself 
obliged to turn against Elizabeth the army which her 
own money had assisted him to raise. Slie had answered 
his proposals by sending to Paris a copy of the articles 
■which both the Prince and the Admiral liad subscribed. 
“ ISfo one thing,” she said, “ so much offended her as 
their unkind dealing after her friendship in their e'x- 
tremity;” wliile Sir Thomas Smith, on the other side, 
described Condd as a second King of Navarre going 
the way of Baal Peer, and led astray by “ Midianitlsh 
women.” Yet bad Elizabeth’s own dealings been free 
from reproacli, it was impossible for Condd, had lie 
been ever so desirous of it, to make the immediate res- 
toration of Calais a condition of the peace. Had the 
war been fonglit ont with the sujijjort of England in 
the field till the Catholics had been crushed, even then 
his own Huguenots would scarcely have permittial tlie 
surrender. Had he held out upon it when tlu.^ two 
factions were left standing so evenly balanced, he 
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would liavc enlisted tlie pride of France against him- 
self and his cause, and identified religious freedom 
with national degradation. Before moving on Havre 
he made another eftort. He sent M. de Bricqnemaut 
to ex})lain his position and to renew his oflers enlarged 
to the utmost wdiich he could venture. The young 
King wrote himself also accepting Elizabeth’s declara- 
tion that her interference had been in no spirit of hos- 
tility to France, entreating that she would continue her 
generosity, and peace being made, recall her forces.^ 
The ratification of the treaty of Cambray was promised 
again, with “ hostages at her choice ” for the fulfilment 
of it, from the noblest families in France. 

But it was all in vain. Elizabeth at first would not 
see Bricquemaut. She swore she would have no deal- 
ings witli “ the false Prince of Condd,” and desired, if 
the French King had any message for her, that it 
should be presented by the ambassador Paul de Foix. 
When De Foix waited on her with Charles’s 
letter she again railed at the Prince as “ a 
treacherous, inconstant, pei;iured villain.” ^ De I-t'oix, 
evidently instructed to make an arrangement if possi- 
ble, desirefl her if she did not like the Prince’s terms 
to name her own conditions, and promised that they 
should be carefully considered. At first she would say 
nothing. Then she said she would send her answer 
through Sir Thomas Smith ; then suddenly she sent 
for Bricquemaut, and told him that “her rights to 
Calais being so Tiotorious, she required neither hostages 
nor satisfaction ; she would have Calais delivered over ; 
she would have her money paid down ; and sh i would 
keep Havre till both were in her hands. 

1 Cliavles IX. to Elizabeth, April 30: Eorbes, Vol. II. 

® De Quadra to Philip, May 9 : AfE jSwftOfwas. 
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Bricqnemaut withdrevv, replying briefly tliat if this 
was be? re.solution sbe must prepare for war. Once 
more Do Foix was ordered to make a liual effort. The 
Council gave him the same answer which Elizabeth 
had given to Bricqueraaut. He replied that the 
English had no right to demand Calais before the eight 
years agreed on in the treaty of Cambray were expired. 
The Council rejoined that the treaty of Cambray had 
been broken by the French themselves, in their attempt 
to enforce the claims of Mary Stuart ; that the treaty of 
Edinburgh remained unratified; and that tiie fortificia- 
tions at Calais and the long leases by which the lands 
in the Pale had been let, proved that there was and 
could be no real intention of restoring it ; “ so that it 
was lawful for the Queen to do any manner of thing 
for the recovery of Calais ; and being come to the 
quiet possession of Havre without force or any other 
unlawful means, she had good reason to keep it.” ^ 

On BricquemauPs return Catherine de Medici lost 
WMbe ^ moment. The troops of tlie Rhingrave, 

unTi^d®" watched Havre through the spring, 

I'muctt. were reinforced. The armies of the Prince 
and of the Guises lately in the field against each other 
wore united under the Constable, and inarc.hed for 
Normandy. 

In England ships were hurried to sea ; the western 
counties were allowed to send out privateers to ])illago 
French commerce ; and depots of provisions wore es- 
tablished at Portsmouth, with a daily service of vessels 
between Spit, head and the mouth of the Seine, lle- 
criiits for tlie garrison were raised wherever volunteers 
could be found. The prisoners in Newgate and the 

I “ A conference ■'betweea the French Kiiifr’s anihassatlor ami certain of 
aer M^estj’s Council, June 2.” — . Cmvwat) MSS., Cecil’s hand 
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Fleet — liig’liwayraen, cutpurses, shoplifters, burglars, 
borse-stealei'vS, “ tall fellows ” fit for service — were 
drafted into the army in exchange for the gallows;^ 
and the Council determined to maintain in Havre a 
constant force of six thousand men and a thousand 
pioneers, sufficient it was hoped, with the help of the 
fieet and the command of the sea, to defy the utmost 
which France could do. 

Every. day there was now fighting under the walls 
of the town, and the first successes were with si^gcof 
the English. Fifty of the prisoners taken at 
Caudebdcque, who had since worked in the galleys, 
killed their captain and carried their vessel into Havre. 
A sharp action followed with the Rhingrave, in which 
the French lost fourteen hundred men, and the English 
comparatively few. 

Unfortunately young Tremayne was among the 
killed, a special favourite of Elizabeth, who had distin- 
guished himself at Leith, the most gallant of tlie 
splendid hand of yoriths who had been driven into exile 
in her sister’s time, and had roved the seas as priva- 
teers, Tlie Queen was prepared for war, hut not for 
the cost of war. She had resented the expulsion of 
the French inhabitants of Havre ; she had “ doubted ” 
if they were driven from their homes “ whether God 
would be contented with the rest that would follow ; ” ^ 
she was more deeply aftected with the death of Tre- 
mayne ; and Warwick was obliged to tell her that war 
was a rough game ; she must not discourage her troops 
by finding fault with measures indispensable to success ; 
for Trimiayne, he said, “ men came there to venture 
their lives for her Majesty and their country, and must 

1 Domestic MSS., Eliz., Vol. XXVIIT. 

2 Tho Queen to Warwick, May 22: Forbes, Vol. TI. 
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stand to that which God had appointed either to live (H 
die.” ^ ’ 

The English had a right to expect that they could 
hold the town against any force which could be l)rought 
against them ; while the privateers, like a troop of 
wolves, were scouring the Channel and chasing French 
traders from the seas. One uneasy sym],)tom alone 
A strange betrayed itself: on the 7th of June Lord 
Wai’wick reported that a strange disease had 
Havre. appeared in tlie garrison, of which nine men 
had suddenly died.^ 

But the intimation created little alarm. For three 
more weeks the English court remained sanguine, and 
talked not only of keeping Havre, but of carrying the 
war deeper into Normandy. “ I was yesterday with 
the Queen,” wrote Do Quadra on the 2d of July. 
“ She said she was about to send six thousand additional 
troops across the Channel, and the French should 
perhaps find the war brought to their own doors. Cecil 
and the Admiral said the same to me. Tliey liave 
fourteen ''ships well armed and maimed besides their 
transports, and every day they grow more eager and 
exasperated.” ^ 

But on that day news w'as on the way which 
53 abridged these large exjiectations. “The. 
the plague, disease ” was the plague ; and in the 

close and narrow streets where seven thousand men 
were packed together amidst foul air, and filth, and 
summer heat, it settled down to its fea.st of death. On 
the 7th of June it was first noticed ; on the 27th the 
men were dying at the rate of sixty a-clay ; “ those who 

1 Warwick to Cecil, June 9 : Z)(»nfls#ic 

* Same to same, June, 7 : 3 /jS. Ibid. 

* De Quadra to tiie Duchess of Parma, July 2: MS. Suaanc(m 
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fell ill rarely rc'.covered ; the fresh water was cut off, and 
the tanks had failed from drought. There was nothing 
to drink but wine and cider ; there was no fresh meat, 
and there were no fresh vegetables. The windmills 
were outside the walls and in the hands of the enemy ; 
and though there was corn in plenty the garrison could 
not grind it. By the 29lh of June the deaths had 
been five hundred. The corpses lay unburied or 
floated rotting in the harbour. The officers had chiefly 
escaped ; the common men, worse fed and worse 
lodged, fell in swathes like gra.ss under the scythe, and 
the physicians died at their side. 

The Prince of Conde notwithstanding the last answer 
to De Foix had written on the 26tli of June Conaeonco 

111 T-iT 1 1 m more offers 

a very noble letter to Fhzabetli. “ 1 o pre~ terms wWch 

*• - .1/1 tr-. 1 Elmbeth 

vent war, he said, “ the King and Queen, rejects, 
the Princes of the blood, the Lords of the Council, 
the whole Parliament of Paris would reneAV the obli- 
gation to restore Calais at the eight years’ end. It was 
an offer which the Queen of England could accept 
without stain upon her lionour, and by agreeing to it 
she \vould prove that she had engaged in the quarrel 
wdtli a chief eye to the glory of God and the mainten- 
ance of the truth.” ^ 

Kli./abeth h.ad fiercely refused ; and when this ter- 
rible nows came from Havre she conld not — would not 
' — realize its meaning. She would send another army, 
she w'ould call out the musters, and feed the garrison 
from them faster than the plague could kill. Cost 
what it would, Havre should be held. It was but a 
(picstion of men, money, and food ; and the tarnished 
fame of England should be regained.^ 

1 Conck^ to Elizabeth, June 20: Forbes, Vol. 11. 

2 The Council to Warwick, June 29; Elizabeth to Wai-wick, July 4i 
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And worse and worse came the news across the 
water. When June ended, out of his .seven tliousand 
men, Warwick found but three thousuiul tit for duty, 
and the enemy were pressing him cdo.ser, and jMont- 
morency had joined the lihingrave. Thousands of 
working men were throwing up trenches under the 
walls, and thousands of women were carrying and 
wheeling earth for them. Of the English pioneers hut 
sixty remained alive, and the ^French cannon were 
already searching and sweeping the streets. Keinforce- 
inents were hurried over by hundreds and then by 
thousands. Hale vigorous English countiymen they 
were landed on tliat fatal quay : the deadly breath of 
the destroyer passed njjon them, and in a few days or 
hours they fell down and there were none to bury 
them, and the commander could but clamour fur more' 
and more and more. 

On the 11th of July but fifteen linndn'd men were 
July. left. In ten days more at the ])resent diaith 
thepiiib'ue. rate, Warwick said he would have but three 
hundred alive.^ All failed except English hearts. 
“ Notwithstanding the death.s,” Sir Adrian Poynings 
reported, “ their courage is so good as if tliey be .sup- 
plied with men and victual they trust by God’s lielp 
yet to withstand the force of the enemy, and to render 
the Queen a good account thereof.” ^ Those who 
went acro.ss from England, though going as they knew 
to all but certain death, “ kept tlieir high courage and 
heart for the service.” ^ 

Ship after ship arrived at Havre with its doomed 
freight of living men, yet Warwick wrote that still 

1 Wimv’iek to the Coimcil, July 11; Forbes, Yol. II. Eiulorscd " Ilastef 
post haste for thy life! Hiistc, haste, haste ! ” 

8 Sir Adrian Poynings to Cecil, July 6: J)tme»tic MSS., Eliz. 

• Same to same, July 9: Ibid. 
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his numbers waned, that the new comers were not 
enougli to repair the waste. The ovens were broken 
wdtli the enemy’s sliot, the bakers were dead of the 
piague. The besiegers by the middle of the month 
were closing in upon the harbour mouth. A galley 
sent out to keep thorn back was shot through and sunk 
wnth its crew under the eye of the garrison. On the 
19th their liearts were cheered by large arrivals, but 
they w'ere raw hoys from Gloucestershire, new alike 
to suffering and to arms. Cannon had been sent for 
from the Tower, and cannon came, but they were old 
and rusted and worthless. “ The worst of all sorts,” 
wrote Warwick, “ is thought good enough for this 
place.” It was the one complaint which at last was 
wrung from him. 

To add to his difficulties the weather broke up in 
storms. Clinton had twenty sail with him, and three 
thousand men ready to throw in. If the fleet could 
have lain outside the harbour the ships’ guns could 
have kept the approaches open. But a southwest 
gale chained Clinton in the Downs ; the transports 
which sailed from St. Helen’s could not show behind 
the island, and there was a fear that the garrison, cut 
off from relief, might have been overpowered in their 
weakness and destroyed. 

Too late for the emergency, and still with sullen un- 
willingness to yield, the Queen on the 20th sent over 
Throgmorton to accept Conde’s terms. But the French 
court was with the besieging army, and knew the con- 
dition of Warwick’s troops too well to listen. The 
harbour was by that time closed ; the provisions were 
exhausted i the French understood their power and 
meant to use it. Warwick, ordered as he had been to 
hold the place under all conditions, “ was prepared to 
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die sword in hand ” i*atlier than surrender without tlie 
Queen’s permission ; but in a few days at ]at'('st, those 
whom the sword and pestilence had sjtared fiimine 
would make an end of. Fortunately Sir Francis 
Knowles, who was in command at Portsmouth, had 
sent to the court to say that they must wait for no 
answer from France ; they must send ]M)wcrs instantly 
to Warwick to make terras for himscdf. A general 
attack had been arranged for the morning of the 27tli. 
Lord Warwick knew that he would he unable to re- 
sist, and with tlie remnant of his men was preparing 
the evening before to meet a soldier’s death, when a 
boat stole in /with letters, and he received Elizabeth’s 
permission to surrender at the last extremity. 

War, plague, and storm had done their work and liact 
done it with fatal efficacy. Clinton was ehaling lielp- 
lessly at his anchorage “ while tlie French were lying 
exposed on the beach at Havre.” He could not reach 
them, and they could hut too effectually reach War- 
W'ick. Knowing that to delay longer was to expose 
the handful of noble men who survived with him to 
inevitable death, and himself wounded and ill, the 
English general sent at once to the Constable to make 
terms. The Constable would not ahnso his advantage, 
Sumnder ^^‘^vre was restored 

ofjiavro. France, the few Englisli troops remaining 
being allowed to depart wdth their arms and goods 
unmolested and at their leisure. 

Tlio day after the weatlier changed, .and Clinton 
arrived to find that all waas over, and tliat Warwick 
himself was on board a transport ready to sail. Tlie 
Queen-mother sent M. de Lignerolles on hoard Clin- 
ton’s ship to ask him to dine with her. He excused 
himself under the plea that he could not leave his 
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men ; but, lie said to Do Lignerollcs “ that the plague 
of deiully inleetion had done for them that which all 
the force of France could never have done.” ^ 

Thus ended this unhappy enterprise in a disaster 
which, terrible as it seemed, was more desirable for 
England than success. Elizabeth’s favouring star had 
prevented a conquest from being consummated which 
would have involved her in intenninable war. Had 
it not been for the plague she might have held Havre ; 
but she could have held it only at a cost which before 
many years were over would have thrown her an ex- 
hausted and easy prey at the feet of Philip. 

The first thought of Warwick, ill as he was, on 
reaching Portsmouth was for his brave companions. 
Tliey had returned in miserable plight, and he wrote 
to the Council to beg that they might be cared for. 
But there was no occasion to remind Elizabeth of such 
a duty as this : had she been allowed she would have 
gone at once at the risk of infection to thank them for 
their gallantry.*^ In a proclamation under her own hand 
she commended the soldiers who had faced that terri- 
ble siege to the care of the country ; she entreated 
evc'.ry gentleman, she commanded every official, eccle- 
siastical or civil, in the realm to see to their necessities 
“ lest Cod ]Hmisli them for their unmercifulness ; ” she 
insisted with genernns forethought “ tliat no person 
should have any grudge at those poor ca})tains and 
soldiers hecuu.so the town was rendered on conditions ; ” 
“ she would have it known and understood that there 
wanted no truth, courage, nor manhood in any of 
them from the highest to the lowest ; ” “ they would 

1 Clinton to Cecil, July 31: iJomestte Eliz. 

2 Lord Jlubert Dudley to the Queen, August 7: Domestic MSS., YoJ. 
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have withstood the French to the utmost of their 
lives ; but it was thought the part of Christian wisdom 
not to tempt the Almighty to contend with the inevit- 
able mortal enemy of the plague.” ^ 

Happy would it have been had tlio loss of Havre 
August. ended’ the calamities of the summer. But 
oitmfvi?™ the garrison scattering to their homos carried 
pflgal\n^ the infection through England. London W'as 
England. tainted already, and with the heat and drought 
of August the pestilence in town and village held on 
its deadly way. 

The eruption on the skin which >vas usual wdth the 
plague does not seem to have attended this vi.sitation of 
it. The first symptom was violent fever, burning heat 
alternating with fits of shivering ; the moutli then be- 
came dry, the tongue parclied, with a pricking sensa- 
tion in the breast and loins ; headache followed and 
languor, with a desire to sleep, and after sleep came 
generally death, “for the heart did draw the poison, 
and the poison by its own malice did pierce the heart.” 
When a man felt himself infected “he did first com- 
mend himself to the highest Physician and craved 
mercy of him.” Whore he felt pain he was bled, and 
he then drank the “aipia contra pestem” — the plague 
water — buried himself in his bed, and if possible per- 
spired. To allay his thirst he was allowed sorrel- 
water and verjuice, with slices of oranges and lemons. 
Light food — rabbit, chicken or other l)ird — was 
taken often and in small quantities. To prevent the 
spread of the contagion the houses and .streets and 
staircases wmre studiously cleaned ; tlie windows were 
set wide open and hung with fresh, green boughs of 
oak or willow ; the floors were strewed witli sorrel, 
> Proclamation by the Queen, August 1 : Dovicstic MBB. 
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lettuce, roses, and oak leaves, and freely and frequently 
ti[)rinkled with vS[)rui^ water, oi* else with vinegar and 
rose-water. Fi'om cellar to garret, six hours a day, the 
houses were fumigated with sandalwood and musk, 
aloes, amber, and cinnamon. In the poorest cottages 
there -were fires of rosemary and hay. . Yet no remedy 
availed to prevent the mortality, and no precaution to 
check the progress of the infection. In July the 
deaths in London had heeii two huiidred a Mortality in 
week ; through the following month they 
I'ose swiftly to seven hundred, eight hundred, a thou- 
sand, in the last week of the month to two thousand ; 
and at that rate, with scarcely a diminution, the people 
continued to die till the November rains w-ashed the 
sewers and kennels clean, and the fiiiy of the disorder 
was spent. 

Tlie Bishops attributing the calamity to supernatural 
causes, and seeing the cause for the provocation of the 
Almighty in the objects which excited their own dis- 
pleasure, laid the blame upon the theatres, and peti- 
tioned the Government to inhibit plays and amuse- 
mentsA Sir William Cecil, not eliarging Providence 
till man had done his part, found the occasion rather in 
the dense crowding of the lodging-houses, “ by reason 
that the owners and tenants for greediness and lucre 
did take unto them other inhabitants and families to 
dwell in their chambers ; ” he therefore ordered that 
“ every hou.se or sliop should have but one master and 
one family,” and that aliens and strangers should re- 
move.^ 

The danger alarmed the Council into leniency to- 
wards the state prisoners. The Tower was emptied. 

1 Grindal to Cecil, February 22, 1564: iawst?0M)7JC JfSS. 7 

'■* Sir Wm. Cecil’s Injunction: il/S. Ibid. 
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The Catholic prelates were distributed among the 
houses of their rivals and successors ; Lady Catherine 
Grey was committed to the charge of her father’s 
brother, broken -in health, heart, and spirit, praying but 
praying in vain, that “ her lord and husband might be 
restored to her,” and pining slowly towards the grave 
into which a few years later she sank,^ 

The victims who died of the plague were chiefly ob- 
scure j one person however perished in it whose dis- 
appearance the reader will perhaps regret. 

The story must go back for a few pages. 

The King of Spain, after receiving De Quadra’s let- 
ter which contained the proposals of the Queen of 
Scots for the Prince of Spain, took time to consider his 
answer, and at length on the 16th of J line replied as 
follows : — 

PHILIP II. TO THE BISHOP OP AQUILA. 

Jum 16. 

“ I have pondered over the conversation which has 
passed between you and Maitland on the marriage be- 
tween his mistress and the Prince my son, and I am 
much pleased with the discretion which yon showed in 
yonr replies. 

“Perceiving as I do that if this marriage can he 
brought about, it may be the beginning of a better state 
.Tune. of things in England, I am wdlling to admit 
Bent!^to°the Consideration of it ; and if you believe 

beu-ee^ those wlio have spoken with you on the 

stStand subject are persons whom you can trust, you 
Bon Carlos, .jjgg their assistauce to bring the thing 
about. 

“ You will learn from Maitland and from the Queen 

1 Letters of Lord John and Lady Catherine Grey: Zmisdcnone MSS, 
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of Scots what friends they most rely upon in England, 
You will judge whether the names which they mention 
are of sufficient weight, and you will at once communi'- 
cate with me. Above all yoii will be secret, for the 
good to be looked for depends on the marriage being 
completed before anything is heard of it. If the 
French know that I have given my consent, there is no 
step to which their fears will not drive them to prevent 
the consummation of it, or if we persist in spite of them, 
to hinder the good fruit which may be otherwise looked 
for. As to the Queen of England and the heretics, 
you can imagine for yourself Avhat they are likely to 
do. You must therefore be most cautious with whom 
you speak on the subject, and in your choice of agents 
through whom to communicate with the Queen of 
Scotland. 

“ The Emperor also you will observe, after what has 
passed between the Cardinal of Lorraine and himself,^ 
can know nothing of the wishes of the Queen of Scots 
herself or of her subjects ; he looks on his son’s affair 
as already settled ; and I may say for myself that were 
there any likelihood of that marriage taking effect I 
should prefer it to the other.^ I should not move in 
the matter at all till the Emperor was undeceived, were 
it not for what you tell nie of the unwillingness of that 
Queen and her advisers to accept the Archduke, and 
of the small advantage which they anticipate from the 
Austrian connexion. 

1 The Cai'clinal of Lorraine, in a personal interview with Ferdinand, had 
proposed a marriage between his niece and the Archduke Carlos. 

A note in the margin of the letter, in Philip’s autograph, shows his ex- 
treme slowness and caution : — “ Ue punto cn punto me vieia avisando de lo 
queen 'esto paaarti, sin venir a convencion ninguna; mas de entender lo 
que arriba se dice, hasta que yo os nvise de lo que en ello se me otriciese y 
ee huhiesc de liacer ; aunque podreis asegurarlos que mi intencion es la que 
jMpii se cliee.” 
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“ I am alarmed especially at the possibility of her 
marrying a French King again, for I cannot but remem- 
ber the trouble which her last alliance in that quarter 
occasioned me. . Should* she marry in that quarter, I 
know hut too well that at no distant time I shall be 
forced into war to protect the Queen of England from 
an invasion such as was intended befoi'e ; and you can 
judge yourself w'hether that is an event to which I can 
look with pleasure. 

“ You will ascertain what support the Scots can 
count upon in England, and you will not prevent them 
from increasing their party ; but you will not involve 
yourself with any particular person further than you 
have already done. Let them do the work by them- 
selves 5* let them gain what friends tliey can among the 
Catholics and others whom they trust. If anything is 
discovered it must be their affair and not mine. 

“ As for what you say of the dependence of the 
English Catholics upon me, I am anxious to do the very 
utmost which I can for them. You will animate and 
console them as usual ; only of all things in the world 
you must be careful not to let your own hand be seen. . 
You know wdiat would follow. 

“ I am very sorry for the Act which the Queen has 
obtained from Parliament against those wdio will nat 
accept her as Head of the Anglican Church. The 
bishops and other Catholics are now in danger of death. 
They have begun already you tell me with the Bishop 
of London. 

“ I am glad to hear that the Emperor has remon- 
strated, though I fear it will do little good. I have 
myself also written to the Queen ; and you will your- 
self do and say whatever promises to be most effective 
to make them change their purpose. I know that I 
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can depend on yon in this, feeling as you do so acutely 
about it.” ^ 

To Philip’s letter a few lines were added by the 
Duke of Alva : 

ALVA TO THE BISHOP OF AQUILA, 

June 16. 

“ Although his Majesty in his own letter has told 
you how important it is to be secret in the affair of the 
marriage of the Queen of Scots, I cannot but myself 
reiterate the same caution. The world must know 
nothing till all is actually over, or no good will come 
of it. 

“ You will therefore charge those wdth whom you 
have to deal to allow no hint of our purpose to tran- 
spire. You will let us know step by step liow the 
negotiation proceeds, and his Majesty will take meas- 
ures accordingly.” 

No answer could have promised better for Mary 
Stuart’s hopes ; but it had been long in coming, and 
the diplomacy of conspiracy was restless and feverish. 
Maitland after his visit to France returned to 
London in July to learn what De Quadra 
had heard. He had as yet heard nothing, and Mait- 

1 Ferdinand, immediately on the passing of the Act, wrote to beg tliafc 
no violence might be nsed towards the Catholic bishops. The ingenuity 
of the lawjmrs might have been less successful had not Elizabeth been able 
to shield herself behind Ferdinand’s and Philip’s letters. Archbishop Par- 
ker also lent his assistance. In a circular to his brother bishops he desired 
them, with the Queen’s and Cecil’s connivance, not to offer the oa(h to any 
one a second time without referring to himself; “not,” he said, “that ha 
had warrant to stay the execution of impartial laws,” but being ready “ to 
jeopard his private estimation if the purpose which the Queen would have 
done, might be performed.” — Strype’s Life of Parker^ Vol. I. pp. 249, 
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land's views meanwhile had been qualified by a con- 
versation with Catherine de Medici. The Queen- 
mother as Philip had foreseen dreaded nothing so much 
Possibility as this Spanish marriage ; and to prevent it 
marriiigesfor she had promised that if the Queen of Scots 

the Queen of ^ . • 1 r* j. 

Scots. would remain unmarried ror two years, 
Gharles the JSTinth and the Crown of France would 
again he at her service. Construing Philip’s silence 
unfavourably, Maitland allowed De Quadra to see that 
he thought well of tho French connexion. In vain 
De Quadra spoke of the Archduke Carlos. Maitland 
W'ould not hear of liim unless with a distinct under- 
standing that Philip would make his mistress Queen 
of England. It was yet possible too for the Queen of 
Scots to extort favourable terms from Elizabeth. 

Before Maitland returned to Scotland, Elizabeth in 
her parting interview bade him tell Mary Stuart that 
if she married into the houses of Austria, Prance, or 
Spain, she would take it as an act of war.^ She would 
prefer a marriage at home for her. But there were 
the Protestant Princes ; there was the King of Den- 
mark ; there was the Duke of Ferrara : any one of 
these she might choose, or any French nobleman not 
of royal rank, and she should he named successor at 
once. 

Maitland entered too far into these views for De 
Quadra’s peace. He feared that M^y Stuart herself, 
in her passionate desire for recognition, might consent 
after ail to some marriage detriment^.! to the interests 
of Catholicism, 2 and in dread of such a catastrophe, 

1 “Nopodnacle dejarla de tciier per encmiga.” — De Quadra to Philip, 
June 26: MS. Simanens. 

8 “ Es de temer que la golosina de ser declai’ada .suce.sora deste Eoyno no 
haga aquelia Eej'iia condescender en algiin casamiento inenoe couvenienta 
a las cosas de la religion.” — Ibid. 
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and not trusting Maitland, tlie Spanisli aml»as.sador on 
Ills own rcspon.sibility sent an English friend to lay be- 
h)i’e her the -wishes of the Catholics, and to assure her 
that whether she obtained the Prince of Spain, or 
accepted the Archduke Carlos, Philip in either case 
would support her claims in England by armsd 

At this crisis the letters of Philip and Alva reached 
London. De Quadra regretted that his commission 
was so cautiously worded ; but he lost not a moment 
in despatching his own secretary, Luis de Paz, to Holy- 
rood. As a blind to the English Government he sent 
him first to Chester under pretence of inquiring into 
the seizure of a Spanisli ship by pirates. At Chester 
De Paz found that the pirates in question were Scots 
— and -went on as if to seek redress at Edinburgh. 
There he saw Mary Stuart, Maitland, and Murray. 
His message was received with delight by all of them. 
The Queen of Scots wrote to the Duchess of Parma, 
relinquishing with eager gratitude every other prospect 
for herself- The Bishop of Ross hurried off to London 
to De Quadra to agree to all conditions which Philip 
might ask.^. The long and dangerous labours of the 
indefatigable ambassador were at last it seemed about 
to prosper and bear fruit — when in the moment of 
success he was taken away. Luis de Paz returned to 
London on the 2tith of August to find him dying. 
“ He knew me,” Luis wrote, “ and answered bravely 
when I spoke to him. He was grieved to end his ser- 
vices at a moment when he hoped to he of use. His 
last words were, ‘ I can do no more.’ ” ^ 

1 “Que teiiga fiierzas para conseguir su derecho tl este Reyiio.” — MS, 
Binumcas. 

2 Note of the mission of Luis de Paz to Scotland, by Diego Perez 

Mignet’s Li/a of Mary Stuart. Appendix C. • 

2 ‘‘ No puedo mas.” — Memoir of Luis de Paz; MS, Simancas. 
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So died a good servant of a ftilling cause — faitliful 
August. even unto death. The Bishop of Aquila had 
chariicterof the character of his race and his profession. 
orAqiaia* In the arts of diplomatic treachery lie was 
an accomplished master. Untiring and unscrupulous, 
skilled in the subtle windings of the heart, he could 
stimulate the conscience into heroism, or play with its 
weakness till he had tempted it to perdition — as suited 
best with the ends which he pursued, with the steadi- 
ness of a sleuthhound. He would converse in seeming 
frankness from day to day with those whom with his 
whole soul he was labouring to blast into ruin. Yet he 
was brave as a Spaniard should be — brave with the 
double courage of an Ignatius and a Cortez. He was 
perfectly free from selfish and ignoble desires, and he 
was loyal with an absolute fealty to his creed and his 
King. It was his misfortune that he served in a cause 
which the world now knows to have been a wrong 
cause ; but qualifications in themselves neither better 
nor worse than those of Alvarez de Quadra won for 
Walsinghain a place in the brightest circle of English 
statesmen. 

How* it might have fared with Mary Stuart and Don 
Carlos had De Quadra lived to complete the work for 
which he was so anxious, the curious in such, things 
may speculate. The Prince of Spain had the intcdlect 
and the ferocity of a wmlf ; the Queen of Scots liad a 
capacity for relieving herself of disagreeable or incon- 
venient companions. Yet they would scarcely perhaps 
have made their lots more wretched than they actually 
were : we wonder at the caprices of fortune ; we com- 
plain of the unequal fates which are distributed among 
mankind — but Providence is more even-handed thar 
it seems ; Mary Stuart might have been innocent and 
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liappy as a fishwife at Leith ; the Prince of Spain 
might have arrived at some half-brutal usefulness break- 
ing clods on the brown plains of Castile. 

Philip’s orders had been so well observed that no 
hints had transpired of what was intended. The 
Archduke Carlos was the supposed candidate in the 
Spanish and Imperial interest. The Cardinal of Lor- 
raine had arranged the marriage with Ferdinand. It 
had been talked of in the Council of Trent. It liad 
been argued upon in a Parliament wdiich met at Edin- 
burgh in the preceding June. The name of the 
Prince of Spain was mentioned from time to time, 
*but rather as a vague surmise ; and the last thought 
wdiich entered the mind of any one wms that Philip 
w'ould seriously substitute his son for his cousin. 
The Austrian match wms the object of Elizabeth’s 
fears ; and wdiat she had said to Maitland she directed 
Randolph to submit formally to the Queen of Scots 
herself. 

To settle the succession in some way, and if possible 
to settle it in Mary Stuart’s favour, she said, Elizabeth 
was her most ardent desire. She had com- jiirj“|tuart 
bated hitherto the wish of Parliament to tionsou'^'^’ 
disinherit Mary. On public grounds she was ^lyberlc- 
anxious for the union of the realms — and “S'HKea. 
privately she considered the Queen of Scots’ claim to 
be the best. But the Queen of Scots if she tvas to 
succeed to the English crown must make up lier mind 
to accept the Reformation, if not as her own convic- 
tion yet as the public law of the realm. If she chose 
to marry a Catholic prince, if she chose to make her- 
self the representative of a Catholic party and policy, 
Parliament would unquestionably renew' the atteinjit 
to bar her title ; the country would not submit again 


to tlie Pope and the Inquisition, and Elizahetli would 
herself be unable to take her part further.^ 

“ She did not believe,” Elizabeth continued — and 
the clause is in her own handwriting; “she did not 
believe that the Queen of Scots meant anything against 
herself ; ” and “ she might perhaps be borne in hand 
that some number in England might be brought to 
allow ” her general schemes. But she warned her sis- 
ter not to he “ abused ” by foolishness. “ If she tried 
that way slie would come to no good.” For both 
their own sakes and for the sake of both the countries 
she implored the Queen of Scots to avoid a course 
which might “ become a perpetual reproof to both of % 
them through all posterity.” If she married the Arch- 
duke, England must and would accept that act as a 
declaration of hostility. If she would take advice 
which she might assure herself was well meant towards 
her, she would marry some one to whom no suspicion 
could he attached. Her title should then be examined, • 
and should receive tlie fullest support which she her- 
self could give it — “ her own natural inclination being 
most given to further her sister’s interest and to im- 
peach what should seem to the contrary.” 

As to the person — an English nobleman would . 

1 “ To coiisider her own particular wMcii in the way of friendship to- 
wards her we do most weigh, we do assure her by some present proof that 
we have in our realm, upon some small report made thereof (of the Aus- 
trian marriage), we well pereeirm that if we do not meddle and interpose 
her authority, it will not be long, before it shall appear that as much as wit 
can imagine will be used to impeach her intention for the furLheranee of 
her title. And considering the humours of such as mind — except our au- 
thority, or the fear of us shall stay them — their own particular, what can 
our sister think more hurtful to her than by this manner of proceeding by 
.ler friends that be not of her natural nation nor of her kingdom — lirst, to 
endanger the amity betwixt us; secondly, to dissolve the concord between 
the two nations ; thirdly, to disappoint her of more then ever they shall 
lecover.” — Elizabeth to Randolph, August 20: Cotton MSS., CnlUj. B, 10, 
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best please tlie English nation; and measuring the at- 
tractiveness of tlie offer bj her self-sacrifice in making 
it, Elizabeth said that “ she could be content to give her 
one wliom perchance it could be hardly thought she 
could agree unto.” But she would not bind the Queen 
of Scots to this choice or to that ; England required 
only that she should not marry any one “ of such great- 
ness as suspicion might be gathered that he might in- 
tend trouble to the realm ; ” she might take a husband 
where she pleased “ so as he was not sought to change 
the policy ” of the English nation, which it was certain 
“ that they would in no wise bear.” ^ 

What right, it has been asked impatiently, had Eliza- 
beth to interfere with Mary Stuart’s mar- The right of 
riage ? As much right, it may be answered, intwfere. ^ 
as Mary Stuart had to pretend to the succession to the 
English crown. Those who aspire to sovereignty must 
accept the conditions under which sovereignty can be 
held. The necessities of State which at the present 
day bar the succession of a Roman Catholic, wore 
stronger a thousand fold when a Catholic sovereign 
might bring back with her the fires of Smithfield : and 
the fault of Elizabeth was rather in forbearing to in- 
sist upon a change of creed than in being willing to 
accept a successor with a less effective security for her 
harmlessness. 

Nor was it Elizabeth only who had a right to be 
alarmed. Murray, Argyle, and Maitland had been led 
astray by vanity and idle ambition. In their eagerness 
to give a sovereign to England they had half lost their 
interest iu the Reformation, or had cloeed their eyes 

1 Instructions to 'Randolph, August 20: Cotton MSS., Calig. B. 10. Mat- 
ter committed to Thomas Randolph, August, 1563 : Scotch MSS. Itolk 
Eomc. 
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' I to the clangers to which they exposed it. But there 

were those in Scotland to whom the truth of God was 
more than crowns and kingdoms — to whom the reV” 
olution which had passed over their country was too 
precious to be fooled away by courtiers’ weakness or a 
woman’s cunning. Knox knew as well as Mary knew 
the fruit which wmuld follow if she married a Catholic 
prince. He had laboui’ed to save Murray from the 
spell which his sister had flung over him ; but Murray 
had only been angry at his interference, and “ they 
spake not together familiarly for more than a year and 
a half.” ^ The falling oflP of his friends threw the 
weight of the battle upon Knox. In “ the Parliament 
time,” when the Lords thinking then only of the Aus’ 
trial! Carlos, had been congratulating one another on 
Knox pro the great match intended for their Quecu\ 

testa against .1 i 1 1 1 i 

Knox I’ose 111 the pinpii at ot. Giles s and tol't 
Qiiwnof^ them all “ that whenever they, pro|essing the 
Catholic. Lord Jesus, consented tliat a Pnpist should bo 
head of their sovereign they did as far as in theni lay 
to banish Christ from the realm ; they would bring 
God’s vengeance on their country, a plague on them- 
selves, and perchance small comfort to their sovereign.” 

It was language which should not have been needed, 
for it was language which they should themselves have 
used. It was language which with the necessary 
change of diction any English statesman would have 
used from the Revolution till the jiresent day. It con- 
tained hut a plain political truth of which Knox hap- 
pened to be the exponent. 

Mary recognized her enemy. Him alone she had 
failed to work upon, and believing herself sure of the 
Lords she gave her anger its course. 

\ ^ Knox’s History <y Ute He/oj-maiim. 
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In imagination Queen of Scotland, England, Ireland, 
Spain, Flanders, Naples, and the Indies — in the full 
tide of hope, and with the prize almost in her liands, 
she was in no humour to let a heretic preacher step 
between her and the soaring flights of her ambition. 
She sent for Knox, and her voice shaking betw^eon 
tears and passion, she said that never had prince been 
handled as she ; she had borne his bitterness, she had 
admitted him to her presence, she had endured to be 
reprimanded, and yet she could not be quit of him , 
“ she vowed to God she would be avenged.” 

Quiet, collected — seeing through and through her, 
yet with a sound northern courtesy, the Reformer an- 
swered, that when it pleased God to open her eyes slie 
would see that he had done nothing to offend her ; in 
private he had been silent ; “ in the preaching place ” 
he must dbey God Almighty. 

“ But what,” she asked, “ have you to do with my 
marriage ? ” 

He said his duty was to preach the Evangel ; the 
nobility were so much addicted to her affections that 
they had forgotten their duty, and he was therefore 
bound to remind them of it. 

“But what,” she repeated, “ have you to do with 
my marriage ? what are you within this common- 
wealth ? ” 

“ A subject born within the same, madam,” he re- 
plied ; “and one whose vocation and conscience de- 
mands plainness of speech ; and therefore, madam,” 
he went on, “ I say to yourself what I spake in yonder 
public place — whenever the nobility shall consent 
that you be subject to an unfaithful husband, they re- 
nounce Christ and betray the realm.” 

The Queen again sobbed violently. 
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Knox stood silent till she liad collected herself. He 
then continued — “Madam, in God’s presence I speak; 
I never delighted in the weeping of any of God’s 
creatures ; yea, I can scarcely abide the tears of my 
own boys whom my own hand corrects ; but seeing I 
have but spoken the truth as my vocation craves of 
me, I must sustain your Majesty’s tears rather than 
hurt my conscience.” 

Soon after this conversation Randolph brought Eliza- 
beth’s message. In his account of the interview he 
gives a noticeable sketch of Mary Stuart’s personal 
habits. 

Active and energetic when occasion required, this 
Mary Stuart all-accompHshed woman abandoned herself to 
atiioiyrood. intervals of graceful self-indulgence. With- 
out illness, or imagination of it, she would lounge for 
days in bed, rising only at night for dancing or music ; 
and there she reclined with some light delicate French 
robe cai'elessly draped about her, surrounded by her" 
ladies, her council, and her courtiers, receiving am- 
bassadors and transacting business of state. It was 
in this condition that Randolph found her. She af- 
fected the utmost cordiality ; she listened graciously 
to his communication ; she professed herself, grateful 
for , Elizabeth’s interest in lier ; she desired liim to he 
cautious to whom he spoke, and referred him for her 
answer to Maitland and Murray. But with all lier 
address she could not conceal from him that more was 
intended than she allow'ed to appear. Her w^ant of 
interest in the Austrian marriage w^as evident, and 
Randolph himself feared “ she might he more Spanish 
October. than Imperial.” ^ A month later John Knox 
cjiu had discovered the secret, and made haste 
1 EandolpU to CedJ, September 4: Scotch MSS. Rolls Mouse. 
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to tell Cecil wliat was impending. It was no Aus- 
trian prince on wliom Mary’s eyes were fixed. The 
King of Spain had consented to give her his son. 
The Queen of France offered her the hand of Charles 
the Ninth. She would take Don Carlos if Philip kept 
his word. If Don Carlos failed her she would take 
the French King. The majority of her Council had 
consented to what would be their own destruction, 
and “ the greater part would before long draw the 
better after them.” The Queen of England would 
be amused with smooth answers ; but the mask would 
soon be laid aside. There was still hope of the con- 
stancy of the Earl of Murray. But if Murray fol- 
lowed the rest “ the rage of the storm would over- 
throw the force of the strongest ” — “ all through the 
inordinate affection of her that was born to be a plague 
to the realm.” 

“ Thus,” Knox concluded, “ you have the plainness 
of my troubled heart ; use it as ye will answer to God 
and as ye tender the commonwealth; the Eternal as- 
sist you with His Spirit.” ^ 

In the midst of these encompassing perils Elizabeth 
bore herself bravely. The death-rate in London at the 
end of December was still two hundred a week ; the 
country was smarting under the disaster at Havre ; 
the French difficulty was likely to lead to a general 
war in wdiich Spain would take part ; and Mary 
Stuart married to a Catholic prince formed the omi- 

1 Knox to Cecil, October 5: Scotch MSS. A postscript adds — “ The 
Inch between Leith and Kinghorn is left void. What strange fowl shall 
first alight there God knoweth." 

2 “ By many intelligences here, I see none other but -war to ensue between 
us and the French King ere it be long. God send grace that King Philip’s 
subjects be not also our enemies, for we suspect as much.” — Francis 
Chaloiier to Sir Thomas Chaloner, December 18: j^ani's7t MSS. Jivlh 
Umsc. 

VOL. VII. 35 
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nous ceii!?re round which the clouds were forming. Yet 
Occupation Elizabeth to the world appeared to be given 
up to amusement, caring for nothing but 
danger. pleasure, and wasting her fondness upon idle 
and tawdry favourites. “ The Queen,” wrote Francis 
Chaloner to his brother, “thinks of nothing but her 
love affairs ; she spends her days with her hawks and 
hounds, and her nights in dances and plays. Tliough 
all things go ill with England she is incapable of seri- 
ous thought. The court is as merry as if the world 
W'ere at our feet j and the Ingenious fool who can devise 
the best means of trifling away time is the man most 
admired and prized.” ^ 

Yet Elizabeth was but concealing her real nature 
behind a mask of levity. Her spirits rose with trouble, 
and her high qualities were never more thoroughly 
awake. 

Notwithstanding the struggle in N’orraandy, peace 
still existed in name between England and France ; 
but Catherine demanded as an indemnity for the ag- 
gression on French territory a formal surrender of the 
English claim on Calais. Elizabeth answered tliat she 
would brave all consequences before slie would submit 
“ to that dishonour;”^ and a declaration of war was 
daily expected. Philip had offered to mediate, but 
with the hey to Philip’s policy in her hand she left him 
unanswered till his ministers complained to her ambas- 
sador of her scanty courtesy ; ® and then for reply she 

1 “ Regina tota amoribus dedita est, venationibusque aucujjiis choreis et 
rebus ludicris insiimens dies noctesque; nihil serio tractatur, quanquain 
omnia adverse cedant; tamen jocamur hie, perinde ac si orbem universum 
debellati fuerimus. Et qui plures nugandi modes ridiculo studio excogita- 
verit, quasi vir summo pretiq dignus suspicitur.” — Sjmrvhh MSS. 

a Elizabeth to Chaloner, December, 15C3 :>/*?. Ibid. 

* Chaloner to Elizabeth, December 19 : A/S. Ibid. 
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"bade Chaloner tell Philip that in her past difficulties, 
though he had many opportunities of helping December, 
her, she had received nothing from him but 
“ good words ; ” he desired to have her at his 
feet, acting under his orders, and humbly ItSandand 
petitioning for his support ; but never in that 
position sliould Philip see her ; she doubted whether a 
protracted residence of an ambassador at the Court of 
Spain was any longer expedient ; she had half resolved 
to continue her diplomatic intercourse ‘with him only 
through the Regent in Flanders ; better an open en- 
emy than a treacherous friend ; if the worst came she 
could encounter it.^ 

In her bearing towards Mary Stuart she showed at 
the same time large forbearance and a clear foreseeing 
statesmanship. She knew the Queen of Scots’ inten- 
tions beyond all uncertainty, but she still hoped to win 
her over to a safer course with the prospect of the suc- 
cession ; ^ while Mary Stuart on her part would not 
risk a quarrel till the Spanish affair had gone further: 
De Quadra’s death had broken the link of her com- 
munication with Philip, and since the visit of Luis de 
Paz she had heard no more from him. 

After a delay of some weeks she had replied to Ran- 
dolph’s message, thanking Elizabeth for her advice ; to 
gain time and to avoid committing herself to a refusal, 
she desired to be told explicitly which of the many 
candidates for her hand would be “ allowed” in Eng- 

1 Elizabeth to Chaloner: Spanish MSS. Molls House. 

2 Luis Romano, -vvlio was left in charge at the Spanish embassy after 
Do Quaflni’s death, wrote to Philip on the 3d of December that Elizabeth 
had been speaking of the mai-riage betireen the Queen of Scots and the 
Prince of Spain, and had said positively it should never be. “No, no!” 
“ que no se hard.” It was thought, he said, that she W'ould tempt the 
Queen of Scots to give it up by the largeness of her offers on the other 
side. — MS. Simaiicus. 
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land and wliicli -would not ; and again with more dis- 
tinctness what would be done for her if she married as 
Elizabeth wished. 

It is quite certain that the Queen of Scots had no 
real intention of being guided by Elizabeth. Maitland 
had told De Quadra that she would not marry a Prot- 
estant even if her recognition was an accomplished fact. 
The inquiry therefore could only have been finesse, 
Novpmher. Elizabeth with less temptation to insincerity, 
ftframad- replied “that the principal marriage which 
would make all other marriages fortunate, 
happy, and fruitfuk -w^as the conjunction of the tw-o 
countries and the two Queens ; ” but she warned the 
Queen of Scots that “ wiiatever mountains of felicity 
or worldly pomp ” she might promise herself by going 
her own way, she wmuld find her hopes in the end de- 
ceive her ; the fittest husband for her W'ould be some 
English or Scottish nobleman ; but if she preferred to 
look elsewiiere all Christendom -R'as open, excepting 
only — as the Queen of Scots desired her to be explicit 

— the royal Houses of Spain, France, or Austria. A 
marriage into either of these could be construed only 
into a renewal of the schemes which she had enter- 
tained “ in her late marriage wntli the French King ; 
but no other restriction should be placed upon her 
choice and no other difficulty raised.” Elizabeth 
trusted only that her selection “might be such as 
should tend to the perpetual weal of the two kingdoms 

— the conjunction wh'ereof she accounted the only 
marriage of continuance and blessedness — to endure 
after their owm lives to posterity to the pleasure of Al- 
mighty God and the eternal renown of themselves as 
queens and good mothers of their countries.” 

To the last question of the Queen of Scots — what 


sliould be done for her if she complied — Elizabeth 
answered that she would “ proceed forthwith to the in- 
quisition of her right by all good means in her favour ; 
and finding it fall to her advantage, upon plain under- 
standing had wdiat manner of marriage she should 
make, she would proceed to the denunciation of her 
title as she would do for her own natural daughter.” ^ 

It was long before Randolph was allowed an audi- 
ence to give this second message. The Queen of Scots 
had quarrelled again with Knox, whom she attempted 
to provide with lodgings in Edinburgh Castle ; the 
Lords had interfered, and anger and disappointment had 
made her ill. 

Moreover she was still waiting for letters from Spain 
which would not arrive. She was waiting and would 
have long to wait ; for the fire of resolution, The curios 
no longer fanned by De Quadra’s letters, had coois. 
grown faint again, and other schemes and other anx- 
ieties were distracting Philip’s mind from Scotland. 
The death of Guise and the compromise between 
Cond^ and Catherine had destroyed the party which 
he had raised in France. Ferdinand of Austria was 
on the edge of the grave. There was a project for 
marrying the daughter of Maximilian, who would suc- 
ceed to the empire, to Charles the Ninth ; and this 
alliance might serve to renew the broken league among 
the Catholic powers, or at all events might relieve him 
of his fear that the prize might be secured by Mary 
Stuart. A grave difficulty lay in the character of Don 
Carlos himself. “ The cruel and sullen dis- Giiamcter 
position of the Prince of Spain was becom- carios. 
ing more dangerous as he grew towards manhood. 

1 Elizabeth to Kandolpb, November 17 : Cotton MSS., Calig. 3. 10« 
Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
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His brain had been hurt by a fall. His appetite was 
so furious that no gluttony could satisfy it. His pas- 
sions were so violent that the King himself durst not 
thwart him lest he should die in the suftbcation of his 
rage.^ Such a youth was no promising subject of a 
matrimonial intrigue — no safe foundation on which to 
build a policy. 

Towards England Ghaloner described Philip as ‘‘ un- 
Dccemiier. certain whether the ancient league or present 
between personal respects should most prevail with 
and Spain, him.” Tlic best-infomied Spaniards held a 
war to be eventually inevitable ; but they did not ex- 
pect it immediately. The Pope was labouring to bring 
about a cordial action between the Catholic sovereigns, 
and it was thought he would eventually succeed ; but 
the critical condition of Flanders — fermenting on the 
edge of rebellion — ^ would probably postpone for the 
present the rupture with Elizabeth. Philip, Chaloner 
said, was “ a prince of good disposition, soft nature, and 
given to tranquillity,” who if left to himself would leave 
England in peace ; hut Alva, Huy Gomez, De Feria, 
and others bj'- whom he was surrounded, were men of 
another temperament ; and Elizabeth’s wellwishers in 
Spain advised her to make peace with Fr'ance in time, 
and reserve her strength for the future struggle.^ 

The condition of Don Carlos, however, forbade the 
further mooting of the Scotch or any other marriage 
for him, and Mary Stuart’s hope of sharing tlie Grown 
of Spain, wdiatever else she might expect from Philip, 
faded away. It was necessary for her to turn her 
thoughts elsewhere ; and uncertain what to do she at 
length admitted Randolph to her cabinet once more. 

■t Minutes of Sir Thomas Chaloner, December 19: Spanish MSS. 

2 Ibid. 
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The Reign of Mizaheih. 

She was again in bed. It was after dinner. IMur- 
ray, Maitland, Argyle, and a number of other noble- 
men were present. 

“ Now, Mr. Randolph,” she said, kissing as she spoke 
a diamond heart — a present from Elizabeth — which 
hung about her neck ; “ Now, Mr. Randolph, I long to 
hear what answer you have brought me from my good 
sister. I am sure it cannot but be good.” 

Randolph delivered his message. 

She listened without interest till he spoke of her rec- 
ognition, when she became at once attentive. Marystnart, 
She expected however to hear some person 
named as the husband desired for her. Lords. 

“You have more to tell me,” she said; “let me 
hear all.” 

Randolph answered that his commission extended no 
further. 

Lord Argyle approached the bed. “ My Lord,” 
she said to him, “ Randolph here would have me marry 
in England. What say you ? ” 

“ Is the Queen of England become a man ? ” said 
Argyle. 

“ Who is there, my Lord,” she said, “ that you 
would wisli me to marry 9” 

“ Whoever your Majesty can like ■w'ell cnougli,” the 
Earl answered. “ I would there was so noble a man 
in England as you could like.” 

“ Tliut would not please the Hamiltons,” said the 
Queen. 

“ If’ it ])Ioase God and be good for your Majesty’s 
' country,” Argyle rejoined, “ what matter it who is 
di.spleased ? ” 

She passed the subject ofif^ 

1 Eanclolph to Cecil, December 13, December 21, and December 30s 
BcUch MSS. Halls IJowe, 
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She dismissed Randolph witlioixt an answer, and 
weeks passed before she sent for him again. He spoke 
to Murray and Maitland, to all those lords who xvere 
under the deepest obligations to England, but they 
were cold and reserved. 

“ The Lord everlasting bring it to pass,” he wrote 
to Elizabeth, “ that w’e may rather rejoice in the birth 
of your Majesty’s body before any other 'without the 
same, whom God may put in your heart to yield your 
right unto after your Majesty’s days.” ^ 

1 Bandolph to Elizabeth, January 21, 1564: Scolch MSS. Rolls Bouse. 



NOTE TO VOL. Vn., p. 479. 

Extkact from the Sermon of Dr. Nowell made at the 
opening of Parliament, January 12, 1562-63, from a manu- 
script in the library of Cains College, Cambridge ; — 

« Furthermore, where the Queen’s Majesty of her own 
nature is wholly given to clemency and mercy, as full well 
appeareth hitherto j for in this realm was never seen a 
change so quiet and so long since reigning without blood 
(God be thanked for it) ; howbeit those which hitherto will 
not be reformed, but obstinate and can skill by no clemency 
or courtesy, ought otherwise to be used. But now will some 
say, ‘ Oh, bloody man that calleth this the house of right, 
and now would have it made a house of blood.’ But the 
Scripture teacheth us that divers faults ought to be punished 
by death, and therefore following God’s precepts it cannot 
he accounted cruel ; and it is not against this house, but the 
part thereof to see justice ministered to them who will abuse 
clemency. Therefore the goodness of Her Majesty’s clem- 
ency may well and ought now therefoi-e to be changed to 
justice, seeing it will not help. But now to explicate my- 
self, I say, if any man keeping his opinion, will, and mind 
close within himself, and so not open the same, then he 
ought not to be punished; but when he openeth it abroad 
then it hurteth and ought to be cut off : And specially if in 
anything it touch the Queen’s Majesty ; for such errors or 
heresy ought not, as well for God’s quarrel as the realm’s,* 
to be unlooked unto, for clemency ought not to be given to 
the wolves to kiU and devour as they do the lambs, for which 
cause it ought to be foreseen; for that the Prince shall 
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UTote, 


answer for all that so perish, it lying in her power to redress 
it, for by the Scriptures murderers, breakers of the holy day 
and maintainers of false religion ought to die by the sword. 

"Also some other sharpe laws for adultery, and also for 
murder more stricter than for felony — which in France is 
well used, as the wheel for the one, the halter for the other, 
which if we had here I doubt not within few years would 
save many a man’s life.” 
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